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“Gi £ Oil” “*Give me a quart of Oil”’ —— 
ive me a quart o invites NOISE — 
m 7 ‘ Noise is often a sign of worn parts— fit itt. Lubes Z 
This careless request may bring costly penalties resulting from friction. ea . Seen 











HE garage man comes out. 

The motorist says, “Give me 
a quart of oil.” His “quart of oil” 
is poured into the crank-case, or 
reservoir. The car goes on. No 
doubt the motorist thinks he has 
amply protected the 1500-odd 
parts of his engine. 


Far from it. One of the surest 
ways to invite friction-drag and 
engine trouble is to say, “Give me a 


quart of ol.” 


**Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
invites LOSS OF POWER 


Escape of explosion past 
the piston rings, loss of com- 
pression and loss of power 
frequently result from oil of 
im orrect body. ‘I he power- 
Joss is felt most on heavy 


roads and on the hills. 
You can pet full compres- 
sion—complete power —only 


by using oil whose body suits your engine. 
Correct body is seldom secured by 
saying, ‘‘Give me a quart of oil.”’ 


“*Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
invites WEAR OF BEARINGS 


The problem of bear- 
ing lubrication is far from 
simple. Bearings differ 
widely in type and size. 
The oiling systems which 
supply them also differ. 
Adjustments vary. 

Soth the guality and 
body of the oil must suit m 
these conditions. For every oil that suits 
your engine bearings, you will find 
many which will cause undue friction. 

An almost sure start toward bearing 
trouble is ‘‘ Give me a quart of oil."’ 








**Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
invites CARBON DEPOSIT 


Guesswork won't elim- 
inate this trouble. 

Both the guality and 
the body of the oil must 
be considered. 

Suppose the body is too 
light for the piston clear- 
ance. The oil then works 
too freely into the com- 
bustion chambers. In burning, excess 
carbon accumulates unless the oil’s ash 
is light and naturally expelled through 
the exhaust. 

An easy road to carbon trouble is, 
** Give me a quart of oil,"’ 





‘*Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
invites WEAR OF PISTON PINS 


Piston-pin lubrication is a 
dificult problem and little 
understood. 

The location of the piston 
pins within the heated pis- 
tons and the slight oscillating 
motion of the pins or bush- 
ings demand an oil which 
will spread readily, yet main- 
tain the proper film between the pins 
and bushings. 

Quick damage will come if the oil 
fails to meet these conditions. ‘To en- 
courage piston-pin troubles prematurely, 
it is only necessary to say, ‘Give me a 
quart of oil.”’ 





‘*Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
invites 
SCORED CYLINDER WALLS 


Scoring frequently resuits 4 
from oil of low lubricating 
guality. Often, also, the oil's | 
body istoo light. Thenthecyl- 
inder walls have no protect- 
ing film. Scratching results. 

Too often the blame can 
be traced straight to ‘‘ Give 
me a quart of oil."’ 


It may be a dull ‘‘thump”’ at every 
revolution of the main shaft. It may 
be ‘‘knocking’’ of worn piston pins, 
It may be ‘‘hissing’’ within the cylin- 
ders. It may be ‘‘knocking”’ caused by 
excessive carbon deposit. 

When a comparatively new car pounds 
and racks its way along the roads it is 
seldom necessary to ask what brought 
on premature old age. Generally it is 
undue friction—resulting from incorrect 
lubricating oil. A way to invite pre- 
mature noise is an off-hand request, 
**Give me a quart of oil.’’ 


**Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
increases MAINTENANCE COST 


If the oil's guality is low, an excess 
quantity will be consumed and still the 
proper film will not be maintained. 

If its body is incorrect, it may fail to 
reach and protect all moving parts 

In either case, excessive friction-drag 
results. Fewer miles are obtained from 
each gallon of gasoline. Your fuel and 
repair bills mount up. 

This common waste is the frequent 
result of ‘‘ Give me a quart of oil."’ 


** Give me a quart of Oil’’ 
reduces SECOND-HAND VALUE 


What fixes the selling price of a used 
car? (1) The condition of the engine. 
(2) The condition of the chassis. (3) 
The condition of the body. 

The engine is the vital part of the car. 
The engine condition, therefore, is most 
important. 

At an auction sale in New York City, 
second hand cars of uniformly prominent 
makes were auctioned off. 
were n good condition. ‘The prices of 
the cars originally ranged from about 
$1000 to $3000. The selling price in 
some cases was as low as $200. 

Why? Because the engines and other 
mechanical parts were badly worn. 

Was the wear due to long service? 
No. ‘The age of most of these cars dis- 
proved that. Premature wear was 
evident. . 

It is safe to say the owners of these 
cars had used the common expression — 
**Give me a quart of oil.’' ‘They paid 
a high price for their carelessness. 


The bodies 


How to secure the Correct Oil for your car 


O NOT say, “Give me a 
quart of oil.” You want an 
oil of the highest gua/tty and of the 
correct body to meet the lubrica- 
ting requirements of your engine. 


Ask for that oil and get it. 


At the right we print, in part, our 
Chart of Automobile Recommend- 
ations. 


This Chart is the result of the most 
far-reaching and thorough study of auto- 
mobile lubrication that has ever been 
made. 


It was prepared by a company whose 
authority on scientific lubrication, for 
every class of machinery, is recognized 
throughout the world—the Vacuum Oil 
Company. 


Jt was prepared after a careful an- 
alysis of the lubricating requirements 
of each make and model of American 
and foreign car, 


For years this Chart has been recog- 
nized as the scientific guide to correct 
automobile lubrication. 


The superior efficiency of the oils 
specified has been thoroughly proven by 
practical tests. 


Make a note of the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils specified in this Chart for 
your engine. Then make sure that you 
get it. 


You will then give your engine oil of 





Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


the Aighest quality and of the correct 
body. Its use will result in 


Saving of fuel Saving of oil 
Maximum power Minimum repairs 


The requirements of the transmission 
and differential of your car are equally 
important. The correct grades of 
Gargoyle Mobiloils for the transmission 
and differential are specified in the com- 
plete Chart of Recommendations which 
you will find on your dealer's wall. 


Write for 64-page booklet containing com- 
plete discussion of your lubrication problems, 
list of troubles with remedies and complete 
Charts of Recommendations for Automobiles, 
Motorcycles, ‘Tractors and Motor-boat engines. 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from your 
dealer, it is safest to purchase in original 
packages. Look for the red Gargoyle on 
the container. If your dealer has not the 
grade specified for your car, he can easily 
secure it for you. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants for 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere in the world 


Domestic 
Branches: 


Detroit 
Boston 


New York 
Kansas City, Kan. 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 


Indianapolis 
Minneapolis 


Pittsburgh 
Des Moines 





Explanation: ‘The four grades of Gar- 
goyle Mobiloils, for engine lubrica- 
tion, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘Arctic” 


In the Chart below, the letter opposite 
the car indicates the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils that should be used. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘A’’ means Gargoyle Mobiloil 
**A,"’ ‘‘Arc’’ means Gargeyle Mobil- 
oil ‘‘Arctic,’’ etc. The recommend- 
ations cover all models of both pleasure 
and commercial vehicles unless other- 
wise noted. 


This Chart is compiled by the Vacuum 
Oil Company’s Board of Engineers and 
represents our professional advice on 
Correct Automobile Lubrication, 
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YOUR TRACTOR 


also may be lubricated efficiently with 
Gargoyle Mobiloils. On request We 
will mail you a separate Chart spect 
fying the correct grade for each make 
and model of tractor. 
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NORWEGIANS IN IOWA 


One feels a sense of thrift when he 
drives thru a Norwegian settlement in 
sory and adjoining lowa counties. He 
notices almost without exception the 


evidences of hard work. He finds a 
group of farmers who always have 
The result of this 


something to do. t 
thrift is a prosperous farming section. 

Many of the pioneers came to the 
district before lowa was a state. Some 
of the first settlers wandered across 
the prairies until they arrived at this 
spot. Their ambition was to have 
homes of their own. The unbroken 
farm land met their fancy, and word 
was sent to friends in the east and in 
the Old Country to come west. 

More Norwegians sought their kin 
in the new territory. The settlement 
spread out gradually. It kept on grow- 
ing, and since that time the popula- 
tion has remained almost solidly Nor- 
wegian. Today few farmers of any 
other nationality are to be found in 
the region. Young folks of pioneer 
parentage have married and acquired 
farms of their own, or have taken over 
the land their fathers farmed. 

The extent of the Norwegian povu- 
lation thru this district is indicated by 
the last Iowa census, taken in 1915. 
Scott township, in Hamilton county, 
ig a typical Norwegian community. Of 
the 942 total population, 756, or-80 per 
cent, were of mixed foreign birth. 
Howard township, in Story county, is 
another typical Norwegian settlement. 
Here the population of foreign or 
mixed birth was 1,089 out of a total of 
1477. Many of those classified by the 
census as natives trace back to Nor- 
wegian ancestors. The settlement ex- 
tends north as far as Kagle Grove, 
south into Polk county, east as far as 
Zearing, and west six or eight miles 
beyond Story City. These are not the 
exact boundaries, but the region in- 
¢luded is where the Norwegian popu- 
lation is thickest. 

The people are home-lovers. They 
are devoted to their families. When 
such a combination is found, the result 
is more farm owners and fewer ten- 
ants, If a Norwegian does not own 
the land he is farming, it usually is 
because he is just starting out. His 
ambition is to acquire its ownership, 
and sooner or later he manages to buy 
it, Sometimes he buys only a small- 
sized farm at first—possibly only forty 
to elghty acres. He adds to this as 
fast as his profits increase, until he 
has an acreage which he and his fam- 
lly can work conveniently. 

Scott township referred to has been 
described as the best thirty-six square 
niles of agricultural territory in the 
United States. It is without towns or 
Tallroads, Both, however, are con- 
“page The land is rolling, and not 
‘ Up by rivers or creeks, Where na- 
ire has not provided drainage, the in- 
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habitants have. Dilapidated homes or 
buildings are unusual. The chief char- 
acteristic of the farmers is thrift. 

Hundreds of acres in the Norwegian 
district were too wet to be farmed 
profitably. For three feet down, the 
soil is black and rich. Ponds and 
sloughs made a considerable portion 
of this fertile soil unproductive. These 
waste areas worried the thrifty Nor- 
wegians. They attacked them with tile 
drain systems. Practically all of such 
areas have now been reclaimed, and 
are producing heavy crops of grain. In 
different sections large drainage sys- 
tems were established. This was the 
heavy artillery which cleared the way 
for innumerable tile laterals. On many 
farms these are from four to five rods 
apart, and about four feet deep. Lib- 
eral use has been made of these lat- 
erals, which have eliminated hundreds 
of soft, unworkable spots. 

Nature left the country with various 
knolls and rdiges. Good use has been 
made of this natural supply, and more 
of it is being utilized every year. Hav- 
ing it available, they went ahead and 
graded the roads. Drainage had proved 
a good thing in their fields, and they 
applied it to the roads. Then they cov- 
ered the drained and graded road bed 
with gravel. It has made roads which 
they can get over in their automobiles 
in spite of long, hard rains. All their 
roads are not so improved, but rapid 
progress is being made, and the com- 
munity is that much better off. 

The supply of gravel has encouraged 
an unlimited amount of concrete work. 
Bridges and culverts have been made 
permanent by the judicious use of con- 
crete, and the material prevents ero- 
sion at many of the drain outlets. Nu- 
merous barns and other buildings put 
up with concrete blocks are scattered 
thruout the community. They have 
not been backward in making concrete 
feeding floors. Concrete is proving a 
good substitute for the diminishing 
supply of post material. On one farm 
was noticed a paneled concrete fence, 
enclosing the barnyard and making it 
attractive. Nearby stood a rat-proof 
crib, and not far off a concrete seed 
corn house, fashioned after a model 
frequently found in Norway. 

A favorite crop with the pioneer was 
wheat or flax. After first breaking the 
wild sod and subduing it as best he 
could, he planted the land to one of 
these two crops. Then followed corn 
—and oats finally found a place. An 
irregular rotation gave way to a regu- 
lar one on most farms. Very little if 
any flax is raised now. The common 
rotation is oats, corn and clover. The 
main crop is corn, but the Norwegians 
are very partial to clover. They raise 
oats in order to get their land back to 
grass. Alfalfa is being introduced. 
Keen to appreciate a crop adapted to 





their prosperity, they are growing 
more and more of it each year. 

Most of the grain is fed at home to 
cattle and hogs. This was their policy 
in the Old Country. The practice has 
given them large quantities of manure 
to put back on the land. Soil depletion 
is less common in the Norwegian set- 
tlement than it is in many other sec- 
tions of the state. Many of the pres- 
ent farmers have covered sheds where 
the manure is dumped until it can be 
hauled to the land. A favorite plan is 
to give a clover sod a light dressing 
of manure. Another is to spread it on 
fall plowing. 

The type of cow kept by the average 


Norwegian is the dual-purpose kind. 
Few have made a specialty of the 
dairy business. Few have been ex- 


tensive cattle feeders. Their herds fit 
in well with the diversified type of 
farming practiced. A market is pro- 
vided for farm-grown roughages and 
grain. Proceeds from the sale of milk 
come in regularly each month, enabling 
them to pay fheir bills as they go 
along. Few farmers keep more than 
eight or ten cows, and the farmer 
without any is the exception. While 
most of them are not extensive feed- 
ers, the majority do some feeding. 
They like a cow which gives a fair 
quantity of milk, and one which can 
be turned into beef. 

On July 1, 1917, there were thirty- 
six active coéperative bull associa- 
tions in the United States. Iowa was 
represented by only one. This is at 
Roland, in the heart of the Norwegian 
settlement, and was described in a 
former issue of Wallaces’ Farmer. In 
the association are four groups of 
farmers. Each group coéperates in 
buying a pure-bred dajry bull, which 
all members of the unft use in their 
grade herds. The bulls are rotated 
from one unit to another, and expenses 
are shared equally. 

The Norwegians have coéperated in 
building creameries. They have their 
cow-test associations, altho not inter- 
ested in dairying as a special issue. 
Coodperation helped them to get along 
in pioneer days. It has kept bom 
united, and at the present time their 
progress is faster because of it. 

Two live stock shipping associations 
have been organized in the Norwegian 
community in Story county. The most 
recent was organized in March of this 
year, at Roland. The other association 
is at Story City. Both will ship live 
stock coéperatively, enabling the feed- 
ers to get one step nearer the central 
markets. Many of the Norwegian 
farmers are not extensive feeders, and 
some of them do not have a carload 
ready for shipment at one time. Be- 
cause of this fact, they have not been 
able to get. prices which the market 
really justified. Thru these organiza- 















tions, howev 
club together i 
realize a somewh price than 
would be possible under the private 
sale system. 

Church life has not been neglected, 
most of the families being members of 
the Lutheran organization. In the 
community one hears little swearing, 
and sees little unbecoming conduct. 
The justice of the peace in one town- 
ship boasted of the fact that he had 
held office for twenty years without 
having to try a case. There had been 
some disputes, but these always had 
been ,settled thru their “peace par- 
leys.” In visiting several of these 
families last fall, the writer did not sit 
down to a meal where grace was not, 
said. The custom of the Norwegians 
is to have their children do this in- 
stead of the older members of the fam- 
ily. In this way the childhood train- 
ing gets them started right. Thruout 
their lives the belief of their creed is 
followed very closely. Some of the 
customs may be peculiar to native 
Americans of other descent, but in no 
section can a more law-abiding, con- 
scientious people be found. ba 

Before visiting the community, the 
writer had heard that there was an 
element of disloyalty among the Nor- 
wegians. He suggested the topic tim- 
idly, as it is a delicate matter. To 
question their loyalty to the United 
States is to hurt their feelings and 
their pride. The rumor absolutely was 
without foundation of fact. No more 
loyal nor patriotic people can be found. 
They do not need the solicitation that 
certain districts require. Young men 
voluntarily have gone to the front. 
The Red Cross and similar organiza- 
tions to help win the war have been 
supported liberally. The American flag 
floats over their schools and at public 
places. They are as bitter towards the 
common enemy as is any lowa com- 
munity. The United States has made 
them what they are, enabled them to 
acquire homes and enjoy prosperity; 
and, appreciative of it, they are ready 
now to fight for the nation and help to 
win its battles, and they are doing it. 

lowa is more prosperous because of 
its Norwegian population. In making 
provision for their own welfare and 
that of their children, they have pro- 
moted the agricultural interests of the 
state. Crop yields with a majority of 
the farmers are more than they were 
thirty years ago. Clover, alfalfa, silos, 
good roads, live stock farming, rota- 
tion, churches, schools, homes—these 
are characteristic. The common ambi- 
tion of the Norwegians is to have 
homes minimize tenantry. This is the 
type of farming which will keep Iowa 
prosperous and which will maintain 
its standing as the greatest agricul- 
tural state in the Union. 
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A Matter of Importance 

When congress last year passed the 
act to provide revenue with which to 
defray 
greatly increased the tax on 
and on industries of various kinds, 
included a very large increase in the 
postal rates charged newspapers and 
magazines. For a good many years, a 
considerable number of congressmen 
have felt that newspapers and maga- 
zines were being carried at rates too 
low to cover the cost to the govern- 
ment, and there has been a persistent 
effort to advance these rates. Not 
much progress has been made in this 
direction, because most of the mem- 
bers of congress felt that even if it 
were true—and of this there seemed to 
be some question—that the postal 
rates charged publications were too 
low to cover the actual cost of the 
service, yet it was greatly to the ad- 
vaniage of the entire nation that there 
should be no burdensome restriction 
placed upon the circulation of printed 
matter. They felt that this all con- 
tributed to the education of the people. 
Indeed, it was upon this theory that 
the low rates were made to start with. 
A free press and the widest possible 
circulation of meritorious -papers has 
been one of the greatest forces which 
have contributed to the development 
of American thought and American in- 
dustry. 

Confronted with the need of raising 
largely increased sums of money for 
War expenses, however, congress lev- 
ied an additional charge upon the pos- 
tal rates of publications, and the way 
in which the increase is to be made is 
a matter of very great importance to 
publishers, even greater im- 


the expenses of the war, it 
incomes 


and 


and of 
portance to the people of the country. 
Instead of simply advancing the flat 
rate charged for carrying publications, 
a graduated rate system .was adopted. 
The county papers are still carried 
free. Heretofore, the flat rate on pa- 
pers and magazines has been one cent 
per pound, without regard to distance 
hauled. Under the new law, which goes 
into effect July 1, 1918, the rates are 
to be advanced by parcel post zones, 
as follows: 

For the reading-matter part of the 
publication the new charge will be 14% 
cents per pound, and after July 1, 1919, 
1% cents per pound, an advance of 50 


per cent. This applies only to the 
reading matter. For that portion of 
the paper which carries advertise- 








ments, the rate for the year beginning 
July 1, 1918, will be 1% cents for the 
first and second zones, 1% cents for 
the third zone, 2 cents for the fourth 
zone, and so on up to 3% cents for the 
eighth zone. For the year beginning 
July 1, 1919, the rate is advanced to 
1% cents for the first and second 
zones, 2 cents for the third zone, and 
so on up to 5% cents for the eighth 
zone. For the year beginning July 1, 
1920, the rates are again advanced, be- 
ing 1% cents for the first and second 
zones, and up to 7% cents for the 
eighth zone. For the year beginning 
July 1, 1921, the rate for the first and 
second zones will be 2 “ents, and up to 
10 cents for the eighth zone. 

The effect of this will be to drive 
out of business entirely a great many 
publications, and to greatly restrict 
the circulation of those which remain 
in the business. The increase in the 
costof paper and in all other expenses 
has already forced out of business sev- 
eral hundred publications. With the 
increase in the postal rates this num- 
ber will be immensely increased. 

There are some who will think that 
this is not a bad result, and there is 
some room for argument on this point. 
A large number of the publications 
which were forced out of business have 
not been very educational in their 
character. Many of them have been 
conducted purely as advertising sheets, 
and circulated under forced methods, 
and their discontinuance will not work 
any serious inconvenience upon any 
but those who have been connected 
with them. 

The most serious effect will be the 
restriction of the circulation of really 
meritorious publications to the first 
and second zones. The advance in 
postal rates in the other zones will 
speedily become so burdensome that 
only those publications which can be 
sent by freight or express and sold on 
news stands will be able to circulate 
outside of the first two zones. 

Most publications which depend for 
their circulation largely on news stand 
sales are of the lighter and less valu- 
able sort. Comparatively few of the 
really eduactional publications are 
handled in this way, or can ‘be. The 
circulation of such national papers as 
the Outlook, the Literary Digest, the 
Atlantic Monthly, the World’s Work, 
the American Review of Reviews, and 
many others will be very greatly re- 
stricted. This is also true of a large 
number of the agricultural, religious 
and scientific publications, and also of 
the great dailies in the eastern section 
of the country, which have more than 
a local circulation 

We suspect, if the truth could be 
gotten at, it would be found that the 
educational value of these great maga- 
zines and papers would be found to 
be far greater than any other educa- 
tional force we have in the entire na- 
tion. Their circulation thruout the 
country tends to disseminate informa- 
tion equally, and to give the people a 
mass of information which is not avail- 
able to them from any other source. 
It seems, therefore, especially unfor- 
tunate and unwise that such a law as 
this should go into effect just now, 
when, more than any other time in 
our entire history as a nation, we need 
the broadest dissemination of general 
news, and when we need to build up 
national unity and national ideals. It 
is hard to conceive of a more wretch- 
edly short-sighted policy. Why should 
the people of the west, for example, be 
compelled to pay three or four times 
as much for the great eastern ‘maga- 
zines and daily papers as is paid by 
the people living near to the place of 
publication? It will result in the well- 
to-do continuing to receive these great 
publications, but it will put them out of 
circulation so far as the average home 
is concerned. 

Some years ago, President Wilson, in 
speaking of a proposed increase in the 
postal rates on magazines and general 
publications, said: “This proposed 
new postal rate would be a direct tax, 
and a very serious one, upon the for- 
mation and expression of opinion—its 
more deliberate formation and expres- 
sion, just at the time when opinion is 
concerning itself actively and effec- 
tively with the deepest problems of 
our politics and our social life. To 
make such a change now, whatever its 
intentions in the minds of -those who 
propose it, would be to attack and em- 
barrass the free processes of opinion. 
Surely sober second thought will pre- 
vent such mischievous blundering.” 

This law is of even more importance 
to the people generally than to the 
men who publish papers and maga- 





zines. Of the latter, the weakest ones 
will be forced out of business, but the 
stronger ones will readjust their busi- 
ness affairs to conform to the new con- 
ditions, advance their subscription 
rates, and get along fairly well. This 
readjustment, however, will deprive 
large numbers of people of their most 
trustworthy source of information, and 
will enable selfish interests :to *1o0ld 
public opinion for their own selfish 
ends far more effectively than they 
have been able to do heretofore. 

The people of the country should 
take a hand in this matter before this 
mischievous law is permitted to go in- 
to effect. The way to do this is to 
write personal letters to members of 
congress both in the house and senate, 
and urge them to repeal this proposed 
advance in postal rates on magazines 
and newspapers, or to revise it in such 
a way that the spread of knowledge 
will not be seriously interfered: with. 
The business men in the towns, the 
teachers in our colleges both general 
and agricultural, and the farmers espe- 
cially, who must depend for their trust- 
worthy information upon the reliable 
general and agricultural press, should 
make it their business to write such 
letters immediately. 

In urging such action, Wallaces’ 
Farmer is not actuated by selfish mo- 
tives. We can probably stand the in- 
crease far better than many other pa- 
pers—certainly better than a large 
number of agricultural papers. In fact, 
we are not at all sure but that we 
might be helped by the new law, for 
the simple reason that it will force out 
of business many agricultural papers 
which have competed very actively 
with us for circulation. This is not a 
time, however, when anyone should be 
guided by selfish interest. The whole 
plan of the law is wrong, and it will do 
an infinite amount of harm to our 
nation, cutting it up into zones of in- 
formation and blinding our eyes to 
the national viewpoint. We will be cut 
up in thought and feeling into a vast 
number of provincial communities. We 
sincerely hope that our readers in large 
numbers will write personal letters at 
once to their representatives in con- 
gress, and insist upon prompt and in- 
telligent action being taken. 


Advice to Mr. Hoover 


issue of last week we noted 
the appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee of some twenty-four men _ se- 
lected by Mr. Hoover and Secretary of 
Agriculture Houston. This committee 
met in Washington last week, and on 
Saturday made its first report. We 
summarize: 


In our 


It urged that all wheat now in farm- | 


ers’ hands should be marketed at once, 
and that there should be no alteration 
in the price of the 1917 wheat crop. 
The committee urged further that, if 
necessary, the Food Administration 
should requisition the remainder of the 
1917 wheat crop, whether held by farm- 
ers or in storage. It advised against 
making any change in the price fixed 
by President Wilson on the 1918 wheat 
crop, on the ground that it would not 
affect the production of spring wheat 
this year more than 10 per cent. 

With reference to the live stock sit- 
uation: It called attention to violent 
fluctuations in the market prices of 
live stock as having been very discour- 
aging to the producer, and insisted 
upon stability of prices as necessary 
to steady production. It suggested that 
when supplies of live stock reached the 
market in temporarily increased vol- 
ume, the Food Administration should 
cause increased purchases to be made 
and held in storage, for the purpose of 
covering periods of decreased market 
supplies, and creating a surplus upon 
which to draw. This is in line with 
the suggestion made editorially by 
Wallaces’ Farmer last week, and in 
times past as well. 

With regard to the packers, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that govern- 
ment supervision and control should be 
continued and extended in a business- 
like manner, but that neither govern- 
ment operation nor government owner- 
ship is practicable and advisable at 
this time. 

Dealing with the labor situation, the 
committee, pointed out that women 
could work to better advantage in the 
towns than on the farms, and that their 
employment should be extended to re- 
lieve men with farm experience now 
engaged in city occupations. 

With regard to the milk supply, the 
committee urged that the Food Admin- 
istration should urge the liberal use of 
milk by city people, in order to correct 








. Sas 
any misunderstanding that this ¢ 
product should be curtailed in Pi, 
campaign should be conducted to tg 
the public a more correct a 
tion of the relative value of dairy 
ucts. , They further recommended 1 
the Food Administration giye Spe 
consideration to the metter of m 
economical distribution of milk in 
cities. tay 

The committee has made some go 
suggestions, which may wel] be h 
ed by Mr. Hoover. If there jg as 
age of meat products, then viol 
fluctuations in prices of live stock ha 
been utterly inexcusable. Because o 
heavy receipts on some days, the Dack 
ers should not be permitted to poung 
down prices, but should, insteaq 
on extra help if necessary, ang Bs. 
the surplus against the time of heed 

The committee did well to emph 
size the importance of giving attention 
to the milk supply. The course of the 
Food Administration with regard ty 
this has been most ill-advised, Milk 
producers who have steadily peep Jos. 
ing money, and who have organized tg 
protect themselves so far ag poggj 
have been threatened with Vigoroug 
prosecution. Of course, the Food Ad. 
ministration can not wholly be blame 
for this, but a wise policy of publicity 
on its part would have removed the 
misconceptions of city people, and 
have made it possible for dairymen tp 
have continued in business, Ag jt jg 
now, in the neighborhood of every city 
dairymen of ten to twenty yearg’ oe. 
perience are dropping out, simply be 
cause they do not feel they can afford 
to continue under heavy losses until 
the tide turns. Unless a just and cop 
structive dairy policy is adopted 8002, 
the milk supply will cause Mr. Hoover 
and the people of the cities more grief 
than the meat supply. 


The Season of 1918 
Over the corn belt generally, the 
season of 1918 has opened very fayor 


ably. Never have conditions been 9 
favorable for getting in small graip 
early. But now that the greater part 


of the spring crops are in, we are cor 
fronted with a drouth menace in large 
sections of the corn belt. The drouth 
began last September. In the northem 
and eastern parts of the corn belt, the | 
drouth was broken by heavy snows ani 
also by early, timely spring rains. But 
in southern Iowa, Nebraska, and 4 
large part of Missouri, the weather has 
been unprecedentedly dry during the 
past six months. Very little damage 
has been done as yet. In fact, the bet 
efit has probably outweighed the dam 
age, but large sections of the corn bet 
are now in shape to feel to its fullest 
extent any possible drouth which msy 
develop during the growing season. 

According to reports, winter wheat 
has made somewhat of an improve 
ment over its unusually poor showing 
when it went into the winter. Easter 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois and Ohio all 
report fairly good winter wheat. Ut 
fortunately, in western Kansas and 
Oklahoma, the wheat is, on the whole 
very poor. What wheat was seeded is 
Iowa is just about average. 

Summing up the whole agricultural 
situation to date, we believe that com 
ditions so far have been just & little 
more favorable than the average, 
with an even break in the weather 
from now on, we should be able to 
raise at least average crops during thé 
year 1918. 


Weeds in Wheat 

An Iowa subscriber sends us 4 sallk 
ple of some of the stuff he found i 
the seed wheat sent out by the gover 
ment. Among the weed seeds we pe 
in it were wild oats, corn cockle, bint 
weed, two different kinds of musta 
and some other common weeds. ot 

It is too bad that the governmen 
ficials at Minneapolis, who mee 
this wheat, did not run it thru ie! 
ning mill and clean out these nox! ; 
weed seeds. It is most unfortunate 
introduce into Iowa and other per 
states a lot of these weeds which 
given so much trouble in the north 

It is too late now to do anyn 
about it. The wheat has been sow 
We advise our readers who pore the 
ed any of this wheat to examin 
stubble carefully this summer ne 
and see that none of these bed ae 
are permitted to go to sed. { ba 
not done, they are likely to hay Th 
of trouble with them in the tone 
stubble should be mowed two v4 
times, if necessary, or plowed : 
to catch any of these foreign @ 
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The Meat Production Committee 
unced some ten days ago 
ver and Secretary Hous- 
d for the appointment of 
a committee 10 formulate a construc- 
tive meat production policy, and it was 
further announced that such a com- 
ittee had been appointed, consisting 
Mr. Hoover; Mr. Houston, Secretary 
of Agriculture; Mr. Harris, chairman 
‘ne Federal Trade Commission; Mr. 


It was anno 
that Mr. Hor 
ton had ask 


f the 4 “plage: 
Taussié, of the Federal Tariff Com- 
mission, and Mr. Wilson, Secretary of 
“Labor. : 

me jater announcement 1s to the ef- 
tect that this committee has been 


and enlarged, and now con- 
John A. Moffet, 
Stewart and 


changed 2 
sists of the following: 


w. E. Hall, Iethelbert 
Royal Meeker, of the Department of 
Labor; Victor Murdock and Samuel W. 


Tator, of t! federal Trade Commis- 
sion; Thomas Walter Page, of the Tar- 
iff Commission; George M. Rommel 
and L. D. Hall, of the Department of 
Agriculture, and former Governor Stu- 


art, of Virgina, and Marion Sansom, of 
Forth Worth 
It is of interest to note that not a 


single member of this commission can 
; 


be said to represent the corn belt, 
where the fat stock is produced. 

No doubt all the members of this 
committee are estimable and intelli- 
gent gentlemen, and well informed in 
those things with which they have had 
to do in the past. So far as we know, 


however, not one of them has given 
much attention to the economics of live 
stock production, and but four of the 
eleven have even a speaking accuaint- 
anee with farm conditions. 

In his letter asking for the appoint- 
ment of this new committee, Mr. 
Hoover practical admits that there has 
been no national meat production pol- 
icy, and that the makeshift policy that 
he has been compelled to follow so far 
has been not only disappointing, but 
has brought about a condition which 
may seriously interfere with adequate 
production .in the future. Instead, 
however, of asking for a commission to 
be composed of men of real informa- 
tion in the line of agricultural econom- 
ics, and possessing real knowledge con- 


cerning meat production, he has a 
committee which lacks such knowl- 


edge, and which is simply representa- 
tive of the various interests other than 
fat stock producers. 

From this committee he will get ex- 
pressions of opinion, but certainly no 
sound and ripened judgment as to what 
is the wise thing to do, simply because 
the members of the committee do not 
know and can not know. They have, 
therefore, two lines of action open: 
First, to adopt and recommend such 
new policy as Mr. Hoover may work 
out, thereby relieving him of the re- 
sponsibility for it. Or, second, to call 
in some men who do understand the 
economics of meat production, ask 


them to work out a national policy, and | 


then recommend this policy without 
regard to the plans which others may 
have mapped out. If the committee 
should follow this second suggestion, 
it may be able to render a real service 
to the country. 
_As we pointed out last week, the 
first thing to be done is to ascertain 
Whether there is a real shortage of 
Meat animals. No one can speak with 
authority on this, because there are no 
trustworthy statistics on meat animals 
in the United States. The statistics 
furnished by the Department of Agri- 
culture can not be relied upon. In our 
issue of February 22d, we had some- 
thing to say on this subject. The num- 
bers of meat animals as indicated by 
the department’s reports are simply 
Bllesses based on the census figures 
each ten years. If the guesses get 
started wrong, the results are gro- 
tesque in the extreme, and by the time 
the next census year comes, the esti- 
mates may be from 25 to 40 per cent 
away from the facts. 
‘ Ve have an illustration of this in 
the number of sheep reported for Iowa. 
According to thi estimates of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, there were in 
lowa on January 1, 1917, 1,240,000 head 
snag Ap In low a, however, we have 
aa requires the township as- 
Kor jon make a census of the num- 
This Femara on the farm each year. 
ship ~ ag ee made by the town- 
1 1917, iin : nowed that on January 
sheep Arion Py a total of 775,107 
cleariy i sa as this show very 
build ‘a ‘eorork of undertaking to 
icy upon the = meat production pol- 
* lgures furnished by the 








F 
Department of Agriculture. Meat pro- 
duction is a matter altogether too seri- 
ous to trifle with; and it is time for 
our national Food Administration to 
get down to real business, stop guess- 
ing, stop taking pop-gun opinions of 
either producers or consumers, but to 
ascertain the facts, and, having ascer- 
tained them, call in men of real under- 
standing of the conditions and the 
problems, to outline a policy for the 
future. 





Send In the Wheat 


It is claimed in some quarters that 
there are considerable stores of wheat 
still being held on the farms. We do 


not know whether this is true or not; 
we suspect that not nearly so much is 
being held as some people are inclined 
to think. However that may be, the 
farmer who has wheat in his bin should 
market it just as promptly as possible, 
and for several reasons. 

The first and least of these reasons 
is that no matter what may be done 
to the price of this year’s crop of 
wheat, the wheat now on hand will not 
be permitted to sell for more than the 
price fixed for it by the government; 
that is, a basic price of $2.20, with dif- 
ferentials, depending on location, Con- 
sequently, there is no possible advan- 
tage to the farmer to hold it. He will 
simply suffer the loss caused ‘by rat- 
tage and shrinkage. If there were no 
other reason, therefore, this should be 
sufficient to induce every farmer to 
market his wheat just as quickly as 
he can spare the teams to haul it in. 

By all odds the strongest reason for 
prompt marketing is the needs of our 
allies. There seems to be no doubt as 
to these needs. There is a shortage 
of flour in France both for the soldiers 
and the civilian population. France 
and Great Britain have been fighting 
our battle for more than three years. 
They have sacrificed everything that 
could be sacrificed. Without food sup- 
plies which we send them, they can 
not keep up the fight. 

We would do well indeed to send 
them every pound of wheat we have in 
the United States, if that is necessary, 
rather than to allow them to suffer for 
food. A million men at least are en- 
gaged in the great battle against the 
Germans now being waged in northern 
France. They must have bread, and 
plenty of it. Among them are several 
hundred thousand of our own Ameri- 
can boys. Those of us at home could 
get along on corn, barley, rye and po- 
tatoes, or whatever else we may have 
to eat, rather than that a single one 
of those soldiers should lack !for nour- 
ishing food, and plenty of it. 

Wheat is the practical grain to send 
them, because it will stand shipment, 
and they can handle it with the least 
possible waste. Therefore, let every 
farmer who has wheat in his bins get 
it to market as quickly as possible. 





Furloughs for Farm Boys 


Under the law enacted by congress 
which authorizes the Secretary of War 
to grant furloughs to enlisted men, the 
War Department has prepared the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the case of 
furloughs for farm boys. Under the 
rules prescribed by the department, 
furloughs may be granted for short 
periods, mainly for seeding and har- 
vesting time. They will not be granted 
to enlisted men above the grade of 
first sergeant, nor will they be grant- 
ed to members of an organization that 
has been ordered to a port of embark- 
ation. Men who are on furlough, and 
whose organizations are ordered to 
prepare for over-seas duty will be re- 
called at once. 

The application must be made on 
Form 1035 P. M.G. O., which form may 
be obtained from the local boards. 
When this form has ‘been properly 
filled out, it will be forwarded to the 
post in which the soldier is serving, 
and will there be passed upon ‘by the 
commanding officer. The application 
may be initiated by a relative of the 
soldier or by the soldier himself. 

There is also a provision by which a 
number of men may be granted fur- 
loughs upon the request of farmers, 
when the time to be consumed in trav- 
eling from the post to the place of 
labor will not exceed twenty-four 
hours. In making such request, farm- 
ers will use the same Form 1035, chang- 
ing it to show the number of soldiers 
requested, and adding that they are 
in a position to pay the wages usually 
paid in the vicinity, and that such 
wages will be paid. There is no obli- 








gation on the part of the soldiers to 
accept such furloughs; but if the com- 
manding officer agrees to it, they may 
do so. i 

Those who wish to avail themselves 
of this furlough provision should go to 
the local exemption board and secure 
copies of Form 1035 P. M. G. O. 





The Liberty Loan 


A Mitchell county, Iowa, subscriber 
writes: 

“The people of Iowa will be com- 
pelled to take Liberty bonds according 
to the net value of their property. 
Where is the authority for this compul- 
sion? Has a law been passed by the 
legislature to this effect? If it has, I 
have not read it. What is the penalty 
for refusing to take any bonds, or for 
taking only a small portion? As far as 
I have been able to learn, the amount 
of the Liberty loan has been appor- 
tioned in the states according to pop- 
ulation. This is unfair. The only way 
to dispose of the bonds would be ac- 
cording to the wealth of the individ- 
uals, and should a law be passed, it 
should be a national law. Then the 
thousands of millionaires of the east- 
ern states would have to take their 
share, and the pioneers of some of the 
western states would take their por- 
tion. The disposition of the bonds as 
now being done in Iowa compels some 
comparatively poor people to take the 
bonds, when millionaires in the eastern 
states only buy them if they want to. 
As I have not seen anything in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer_on this subject, please 
give us what information you can.” 

Our correspondent has a wrong no- 
tion about this matter. Taking his 
first statement, there is no legal com- 
pulsion upon anyone to take Liberty 
bonds. No law has been passed by 
either the state legislature or the na- 
tional congress, and there is no legal 
penalty for refusing to take such 
bonds. There is, however, an enlight- 
ened public opinion which insists that 
every man who can afford to do so 
shall take some of the bonds, and take 
his fair proportion of them. In other 
words, that he shall be willing to lend 
some money to Uncle Sam for prose- 
cuting this war. The man who refuses 
to lend money according to his ability 
to do so will naturally be looked upon 
by his neighbors either as a man whose 
sympathies are not with his country in 
this great struggle for decency and 
righteousness, or as a man who is try- 
ing to avoid bearing his share of the 
burden of it. 

The Liberty loan has not been ap- 
portioned in accordance with popula- 
tion, but rather according to the wealth 
of the various states. It is of course 
possible that this apportionment has 
not been wholly equitable, but we be- 
lieve it has ‘been about as equitable as 
can be made, 

Human nature is pretty much the 
same in people, whether they be mil- 
lionaires or workmen. No doubt there 
are many millionaires who will try to 
shirk their obligations to their coun- 
try; altho, so far as taking these bonds 
is concerned, the millionaire is more 
likely to take them than the man of 
moderate circumstances, simply be- 
cause it is to his advantage to take 
them and get the benefit of their ex- 
emption trom taxation up to a certain 
point. 

No good citizen, however, should 
gauge what he should do in this mat- 
ter by what some other man may do. 
The question which every man should 
put to himself is: Am I willing to help 
my country in this battle? Am I will- 
ing to lend money to be used in taking 
care of the lads who have gone to the 
front to do the actual fighting? 

For that is what this bond sale 
means. The money loaned to Uncle 
Sam will be used to pay and equip our 
soldiers, to furnish them with guns 
and ammunition and airplanes and oth- 
er machinery of war, to build ships, to 
buy food, and to do the thousand and 
one other things which must be done 
to win this war. The man who is not 
willing to lend money for these pur- 
poses, to back up the men who are of- 
fering their lives on the battlefields of 
France, can hardly hope to attain that 
place in the esteem of his neighbors 
that he would like to have. Nor will 
he be able to look back upon his own 
record with much satisfaction. 

As to the amount each man should 
take, that of course, must be deter- 
mined by his own particular circum- 
stances. Public opinion will not in- 
sist upon any man taking more than 
his financial circumstances will jus- 





tify. But public opinion will ask each 
man to be fair with himself and with 


' his country in arriving at the amount: 


which he is able to lend to Uncle Sam. 
Some will subscribe for considerable 
amounts, others for lesser sums, but 
every one who possibly can should 
take some of these bonds, and should 
be glad of the opportunity that he may- 
in this way have some part in carry- 
ing on the war. The fact that» these 
bonds can be sold for cash on any busi- 
ness day in the year is a sufficient 
safeguard to those whose financial cir- 
cumstances may suffer a reverse. 

It is already evident that’ the orig- 
inal amount asked for will be consider- 
ably over-subscribed; but this will do 
no harm. The really important thing 
is that the greatest possible number 
of people have a share in lending this 
money to Uncle Sam. 





Flour to Farmers 


The Food Administration has issued 
a recent ruling to govern the amount 
of flour which farmers may secure 
from a mill in exchange for wheat. 
Under this ruling millers are forbidden 
to sell to any farmer an amount of 
flour in excess of forty-nine pounds, 
and no miller may knowingly sell flour 
amounting to more than the eustom- 
er’s requirements for thirty days. 

The miller must require the custom- 
er to accept wheat substitutes of equal 
weight to the flour purchased, unless 
the customer submits in. writing a cer- 
tificate showing that he has on hand a 
sufficient supply of such substitutes, 
These substitutestar@é defined as hom- 
iny, corn grits, corn meal, corn flour, 
edible corn starch, barley flour, rolled 
oats, oatmeal, rice, rice flour, buck- 
wheat flour, potato flour, sweet potato 
flour, soy bean flour, milo, kafir, and 
feterita. 

When the farmer takes wheat of his 
own growing to the mill to exchange 
for wheat flour, the amount of flour 
given him shall not exceed the amount 
which, with the flour already in his 
hands, will reasonably meet the re- 
quirements of his household for thirty 
days. Millers may require the farmer 
to give a written statement to the ef- 
fect that the amount of flour deliv- 
ered will not last longer than thirty 
days, and that he will not sell, lend or 
deliver such flour to anyone. Each 
miller must forward to the federal 
food administrator of his state, on the 
first of the month, certificates given 
him by farmers, showing that they 
have a sufficient supply of flour sub- 
stitutes on hand. 


Alfalfa Seed Stocks 


The war emergency seed survey of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture reveals the fact that there 
is a rather heavy supply of alfalfa seed 
on hand. The supply seems to be just 
about a third greater than a year ago, 
the stocks in the central-west being . 
especially heavy. This no doubt ex- 
plains the fact that alfalfa is so much 
lower in price than the clovers. 

A year ago there was much winter 
killing of alfalfa in the middle-west, 
and only a few of these meadows were 
replaced last year. With alfalfa seed 
conditions as they are at present, ev- 
ery farmer who is situated to raise 
alfalfa should consider getting into the 
game this year. On rich soil, fairly 
free from weeds, it is possible to seed 
alfalfa by itself any time in April and 
get a stand which, under favorable 
conditions, will produce a crop of hay 
the same year. However, it is now get- 
ting just a little late for the spring 
sowing of alfalfa, and we advise most 
of our readers to buy their seed and 
figure on planting in August. 





Scarcity of Sorghum Seed 


If the government seed survey made 
a couple of months ago is correct, a 
great shortage of sorghum seed exists. 
This shortage amounts to about 20 per 
cent in the case of the Amber variety, 
and about 50 per cent in the case of 
the Sumac variety. Unfortunately, the 
millet seed crop is also rather short. 
The indications are, therefore, that if 
we have a wet May and early June, 
there will be a great many farmers 
who will be unable to buy seed of 
these catch crops. 

The moral of the present situation is 
the necessity of anticipating your 
needs of sorghum, millet and Sudan 
grass. Order at the earliest possible 
moment. 
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Rerece and War 


That the automobile has not en- 
tirely replaced the horse in the pres- 
ent world-war, and that the faithful 
friend of man is just as important a 
factor as ever are evident from a recent 
statement of Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. 
Aitken, of the British army veterinary 
service, who is on a mission to the 
United States. He said the British 
army has two horses in service for 
each seven soldiers. With several 
million men in arms, the vast number 
of horses necessary is a matter of no 
small importance. The statement has 
been made that the average life of the 
horse is less than ten days in the army, 
but Mr. Aitken says the British aver- 
age loss by death is about 12 per cent 
a year. Eight out of every ten sent 
back from the firing line are returned 
to the front after treatment at the 
base hospital, where skilled veterinary 
attention is given, Many of those that 
can not be returned to the firing line 
are suitable for farm or commercial 
work, and are utilized in this way. 

Altho the loss of horse-flesh in the 
war probably has been over-estimated, 
the fact remains that thousands are 
being destroyed every month that the 
war continues, and fewer mares are 
being bred, both in Europe and in the 
United States. Wayne Dinsmore, sec- 
retary of the Percheron Society of 
America, in compiling some figures 
along this line, found that Percheron 
breeders are figuring on raising about 
40 per cent of their average colt crop 
this year, and he says fewer stallions 
have been registereh These figures 
probably apply with more or less ac- 
curacy to horses of other breeds. With 
the increased destruction of horses, 
combined with a decreased production, 
prospects seem to be bright for the 
future of those who have not allowed 
themselves to become discouraged 
over unsetiled conditions. 

In their annual meeting at Des 
Moines, lowa draft horse breeders dis- 
cussed the situation quite thoroly. 
Most of the breeders who had made 
large importations of horses from Bel- 
gium and France said they never ex- 
pected to be able to do so again. The 
horse industry over there, especially 
in Belgium, has been destroyed, and 
breeding stock has been sacrificed to 
such an extent that the old foothold 
can not be regained. Instead of our 
breeders looking to Hurope for impor- 
tations, it was pointed out that breed- 
ers over there would be coming to the 
United States for their breeding stock. 
Previous to the war, American capital 
separated some of the best breeding 
stock of Belgium and France from men 
who had devoted their lives to build- 
ing it up, and each year it is believed 
the cream of the horse crop had been 
drifting into the hands of American 
breeders. 

With this very best of foundation 
stock which has found its way to this 
country, the United States is in posi- 


“tion to become the draft horse center 


of the world. Several of the lowa 
breeders said they had seen American 
bred mares and stallions at some of 
the leading fairs which were far su- 
perior in quality to anything which had 
been priced to them in Europe. 


The April crop estimate of the Uni- 
ted States Department of Agriculture 
is encouraging. The condition of win- 
ter wheat for the United States is re- 
ported at 78.6, as compared with 63.4 
at the corresponding time last year, 
and an average of 83.6 for the ten-year 
period. The condition of rye is re- 
ported to be 85.8, compared with 86 in 
1917, and 89 as the ten-year average. 
Live stock is reported as being in ex- 
cellent condition, fully up to the ten- 
year average and in some cases bet- 
ter. The loss of live stock of all kinds 
was less this past winter than the ten- 
year average. 

In lowa the condition of winter 
wheat is reported as 80, as compared 
with 57 in 1917 and a ten-year average 
of 84. The condition of rye is given 
as 92, which is one point above the 
ten-year average, and 12 points above 
the condition at the same time last 
year. 

The Iowa agent, Frank S. Pinney, 
reports that a considerable acreage of 
winter wheat sown in the south-cen- 
tral, southwestern and western parts 
of the state failed to sprout on ac- 
count of the soil being too dry last fall, 
ut that it is now sprouting vigorously, 





and in such fields many farmers have 


sown spring wheat to thicken up the 
stand. The soil in wheat on cornstalks 
ground has cracked considerably, ex- 
posing the roots to the air and check- 
ing the growth somewhat. The wheat 
on fall-plowed ground blew out on 
many exposed points, winter killing the 
crop. Many of these spots have been 
seeded to spring wheat. Recent rains 
have been helpful. 


Smut Treatment 


The formaldehyde treatment for 
smut almost invariably proves to be 
very successful. Last year the county 
agent of Lee county, Illinois, took a 


smut census of ninety different oats 
fields. Fields planted with seed that 
had not been treated for smut con- 
tained an average of 625 smutted heads 
in every ten thousand. Those fields 
planted with seed coming from fields 
that had been treated in 1916 contained 
340 smut heads in every ten thousand, 
while those planted from seed which 
was treated for smut in 1917 contained 
only 125 smut heads in every ten thou- 
sand. The best results were in those 
fields whieh had been planted with 
seed that had been treated both in 1916 
and 1917, the count here being an aver- 
age of only 28 smutted heads in every 
ten thousand. 

Many men say: We treated our oats 
for smut last year, and don’t need to 
go to the bother this year. These IIli- 
nois counts indicate that it pays to 
keep right at the smut treatment ev- 
ery year. 

Smut treatment is simple. Either 
soak the oats for twenty minutes in a 
solution of one pound of formaldehyde 
in forty gallons of water, or, using the 
same solution, sprinkle the oats with 
it in such a way that every grain comes 
in contact with a little of the solution, 
and then pile up the oats and cover 
them with gunny sacks, so that they 
may stand over night. The treatment 
is most effectively given in relatively 
warm weather, when the temperature 
is at least 50 degrees Fahrenheit. At 
a lower temperature, formaldehyde is 
relatively inactive. The chief objec- 
tion to thé formaldehyde treatment is 
the fact that the oats swell and are a 
little more difficult to seed, especially 
with a drill. 








Treating Seed Corn With Formal- 
dehyde Solution 


All of our readers who have done 
much ear testing of seed corn know 
that some kernels, while germinating 
all right, are more or less affected 


with mold. There is some reason for 
believing that such corn develops a 
diseased condition when grown in the 
field. While it has not yet been abso- 
lutely proved, there is good reason for 
believing that it may pay to treat seed 
corn with the formaldehyde solution, 
in the same way that oats are treated. 
We would suggest making a solution 
of one pound or pint of formaldehyde 
in ten gallons of water, and sprinkling 
same over the shelled corn just before 
planting, one man holding the sprink- 
ler and another shoveling the corn 
back and forth. We would figure on 
using a solution of this concentration 
at the rate of about one and a half or 
two quarts to a bushel of shelled corn. 








Spraying Potatoes 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Does it pay to spray potatoes? Last 
year the potato vines of my neighbors 
turned yellow. Do you think if they 
had sprayed them, the vines would 
have been saved? If I use Bordeaux 
mixture, will I need to spray the vines 
with Paris green for bugs?” 

Experiments at the Iowa station in- 
dicate that in the average year, spray- 
ing four or five times with Bordeaux 
mixture will increase the yield per 
acre by about twenty-five bushels. 
Bordeaux mixture is quite effective 
against some of the blights which 
cause the leaves to curl up and @ie. 
There are a few leaf diseases, how- 
ever, against which it is not so very 
effective. It is not effective against 
the Colorado potato beetle unless to 
each fifty gallons of the Bordeaux 
mixture is added one-half pound of 
Paris green or three pounds of lead 
arsenate. 

Bordeaux mixture is made with five 
pounds of copper sulphate, five pounds 
of unslaked lime, and fifty gallons of 





water. The copper sulphate (or blue 
vitriol) is first dissolved in a few gal- 
lons of water and then diluted to 
twenty-five gallons of water. The lime 
is placed in two or three quarts of 
water and then diluted to twenty-five 
gallons. The two solutions are then 
poured together, and are ready to be 
applied with a sprayer as soon as 
strained. For the best results, potato 
vines should be sprayed as soon as 
they are six or eight inches high, fresh 
spraying being given every week or 
ten days. Add Paris green or lead 
arsenate to the Bordeaux mixture 
whenever there are any signs of bugs. 





Pig Numbering System 


In response to several requests for 
a system of numbering pigs by the 
ear-notch system, we are reprinting 
directions published last year. The 


system is simple, easily remembered, 
and not hard to put into practice. 

Pig No. 1 has a notch in the lower 
part of his right ear; Pig No. 2, two 
notches in the lower part of his right 
ear; No. 3, a notch in the lower part 
of his left ear, and No. 4, a notch in 
the lower part of each ear. Combina- 
tions of’ these notches are made for 


we BY TO 
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= a 
successive numbers up to nine, which 
has three notches in the lower part of 
the left ear. No. 5 has one notch in 
the left ear and two in the rivht ear; 
No, 6, two notches in the left ear; No. 
7, two notches in the left ear and one 
in the right; No. 8, two notches in each 
ear, and No. 9, three notches in the 
left ear. 

From ten to a hundred, notches are 
made in the upper part of the ears, as 
shown by the drawing. Pigs numbered 
from twenty to thirty would have two 
notches in the upper part of the right 
ear, and the specific number marked 
in the lower part of the ears. For ex- 
ample, Pig No. 27 would have two 
notches in the upper part of the right 
ear, two notches in the lower part of 
the left ear, and one notch in the lower 
part of the right ear. Any such com- 
bination can be made up to 100. 

This system is quite easy to learn 
and remember. Nos. 1, 3, and 9 should 
be firmly fixed in the mind, also Nos. 
10, 30 and 90. Thus No. 2 is simply 
two No. 1’s; No. 4 is a combination of 
3 and 1, which makes 4; No. 5 is a 
combination of 3 and 2, which makes 
5; No. 6, two 3’s; No. 7, a combination 
of 6 and 1, which makes 7, and No. 8 
a combination of 6 and 2, which makes 
8. Up to 100, it is never necessary to 
make more than eight notches in the 
ears of a pig. 


Give Your Address 


A correspondent writes us that he 
is asking us again to answer his ques- 
tions. He says he enclosed a three- 


cent stamp the first time, and he asks 


us why we did not answer him before. 
“IT am a reader of Wallaces’ Farmer,” 
he says, “and I hope to hear from you 
soon.” 

Had this correspondent given us his 
address, we could have replied to his 
first letter. If he had given it the sec- 








ll 
ond time, we could have replie to hi 
questions. We do not even know ft 
what state he lives. The question a 
asks happens to be one not of sutt. 
cient general interest to justify our ap 
swering it thru the paper. be 
In sending us inquiries, rem 
give us the full name and postelias 
address, and enclose a three-cent 
stamp for reply. Then we can angwe 
promptly. . 





Protecting Seed Corn From 
Insects and Animals 


A Minnesota correspondent Writes: 


“Does fumigating seed corn with sul. 
phur protect it from wire Worms, go. 
phers and so forth? If so, how should 
it be done?” 

We have no faith whatever in treat. 
ing seed corn with sulphur to protect 
it from insects ‘and animals. At the 
Kansas station they experimented gey. 
eral years ago with kerosene, crude 
carbolic acid, crude petroleum, fish 
oil, spirits of camphor, pine tar and 
coal tar. Of all these substances, they 
seemed to get the best results with 
coal tar. The seed corn was wet with 
a little warm water and then a teg- 
spoonful of tar was stirred in for each 
peck. The corn was stirred thoroly, 
to insure distribution, and then spread 
out to dry, so that the grain would 
work evenly thru the planter, 

Two years ago, one of our readers 
claimed that he secured excellent re. 
sults by soaking his corn for two min- 
utes in a solution made by mixing two 
tablespoonfuls of coal tar dip with one 
gallon of water. Personally we have 
very little faith in any of these meth- 
ods of treatment. We would be glad 
to hear from any of our readers who 
have had experience along this line, 


Rock Phosphate 


An Illinois correspondent writes: | 


“My farm consists of timber-edge 
soil in central Illinois, and it is ina 
rather depleted state of cultivation, 
The soil is badly in need of limestone. 
Do you consider it practical to apply 
rock phosphate to the land which I am 
planning to put in corn, even tho the 
soil does need lime, and does not get 
it at this time? I am planning a sys- 
tem of crop rotation including legumes, 
but I want to make this worn-out soil 
produce a good crop of corn this year. 
Can I expect profitable returns from 
the application of phosphate on this 
corn ground?” 

Rock phosphate is slow acting, and 
generally does not benefit corn to any 
great extent the first year of its appli- 
cation. Acid phosphate is much more 
likely to increase the corn yield the 
first year. However, all of the phos- 
phates act rather more directly on 
wheat and clover than they do on corn. 
Our correspondent might apply 500 
pounds of rock phosphate. The effect 
on the corn crop may not amount to 
much, but the phosphate will remain 
in the soil to benefit the clover and 
wheat in succeeding years. If he uses 
acid phosphate, we would suggest 
about 200 pounds per acre broadcasted. 


Shrinkage of Ear Corn 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“What is the average shrinkage 00 
ear corn from the first of January to 
the first of March?” 

As an average of nine years of 
monthly weighing at the Illinois sta- 
tion, they found that ear corn In the 
typical crib shrank .9 of one per cent 
in January and 1.32 per cent in Feb- 
ruary, making a total shrinkage of 
2.22 from January Ist to March 1st 
The shrinkage in March averaged 
1.47 per cent; in April, 3.04; in May, 
3.11, and in June, 2.19 per cent. The 
shrinkage after the middle of July was 
very light. 

We would expect shrinkage to be 
considerably greater than the aver 
during the past winter, on account 0) 
the high moisture content of the corn. 
In some sections, also, the winter 4 
been unusually dry, and this a 
also bring about an unusually hig 
shrinkage. ils 

Summer corn almost always “ < 
higher than corn of the previous n 
ter, but the difference in price is me 
ly more than enough to make Up 
the shrinkage. During the past ee 
years, the increase in price has pret 
than made up for the loss by shri 
age, but over a long period of years 
this has not been true. 
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selves in the battle. 
war cross, on one of the heroes. 
Clemenceau of Fr 


AMERICANS RECEIVE HONORS. For repelling a German attack early in March, the 
ich government bestowed honors on certain American soldiers who distinguished them- 


The photo shows General Debeny pinning the Croix de Guerre, or French 
The gentleman at the left, with the long overcoat, is Premier 
ance, who was an honored visitor at the impressive ceremony. 








FIRING OF MONSTER GUN. Note how the French soldiers have covered their ears 


during the explosion of this monster gun. 
prevent injury from concussion. 
distinctly shows the big cloud of smoke from the explosion. 
from a railroad truck well back of the front trenches, 


In addition to this, theirears have been plugged to 
The negative was exposed just at the moment of firing and 
This long range gun is operated 














time to break the 





FRENCH REINFORCEMENTS ARRIVE IN TIME. The big 
drive by the Germans on the western front threatened for a brief 


tors met, but the British held on doggedly against overwhelming 
odds until the gallant French reserves came to the rescue. 


Allies’ line where the British and French sec- trench. 


A GERMAN IMPEDIMENT. 
minders of medieval wars, were found in acaptured German 
The spike-like devices are driven in boards in the 
trenches and also are scattered about in the open. They 
cripple men or horses who come in contact with them. 





These ‘crows’ feet,’ 





TRENCH. 


DEMOLISHED GERMAN 
fire completely wrecked this German trench before the in- 


French artillery 


fantry and bombers made a successful assault. It is now 
occupied by French grenade throwers, who are throwing 
bombs at the Germans in shell holes less than 30 feet away. 
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ISH SCOUT PLANE. 
ype the observer sits in the rear of the aviator. 
any angle. 





This shows the latest type of scouting plane being used by the British. 


». The photo at the left shows the plane ready for flight with the pilot and observer in their respective positions. 
takes when training his machine gun at German trenches or assaulting an enemy piane from above. 











It is known as the Farnum machine, and is used both for scouting work and for 
From the front, the observer has a more advantageous position for observing and also for fighting, as he can direct his 


In the view at the right the observer is in the 


The gun works on a pivot arrangement, so it can be operated at any angle. 
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SAVE MORE GRAIN | 
Help Win the War | 


“Give us food, men and muni- 
tions,’’ say the allies. But more 


important than anything else is 
FOOD. For food, the world 
looks to America, and America 
looks to the farmer. Every bushel 
of grain that you can produce is 
wanted, and a good big price is 
waiting for it. Save your grain 
by threshing it with a 


Red River 
Special 


the thresher that BEATS OUT 
the grain instead of waiting for it 
to drop out. It’s the thresher 
that’s built by thresher experts— 
men who know how to get grain 
from the bundle to the sack the 
quickest and surest way. E: 
If you are a thresherman doing custom 
work, you will find the big money- 
making runs are easy with a Red River 
Special. Save the farmer enongh more 
rain and time to pay his thresh bill. 
Easier than ever this year with high 
prices for grain. 
If you want a machine for home thresh- 
, write and learn about our’ Junior,” 
the small thresher that makes home 
work pay. Write for circulars, 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


ei 
Bailders Exclusively of Red River Spe- 
cial Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
il-Gas Traction Engi 


eines iE 
Michigan | 
































HOG OILER °732 233 
i} a UM Ship the Ciler 

rl Furnish the Oil Send 

I'll Pay the Freight 















4 ; If eatistied, 

cated pay my low 

or _—. ie 

— . ened po expense. 

Ove ROWE'S [32% OILER 


can’t get out of order, 


Freight paid except fn 
ro - Coast States 
x g 0 


ry 
from this adv. or send for free 
folder. ALvin V. Kowk, Prea. 
:0. 3307 Lit Gale: Minot 








The GADFE Is the 
only engine that cools 
inside of cy inder with- 
out water or fans. 
Can't freeze up. Uses 
one-third leas fuel than 
others. 18 years on the 
market All sizes on » 

skids or trucks. GADE BROS. MFG. Co. 
(Engine Dept.) Fowa Falls, Lowa. 


Kill All Flies! ™z,ser- 


Placed anywhere Delsy F'y Killer attrac ta i 
: 5 eta and kills 
flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient, and — 


Lasts allseason. M. 

SMe Mot inotal, can't spill er 

2 7 Sey, tip over; will mos soft or 
ze eters 7 teed effective. Ask for 

af. Tee Daisy Fly Killer 

=— ma’ = Sold by dealers, or 6 sent 

7 —— by express, prepaid, $1.00, 


HAROLD SOMERS, 160 DeKalb Avo., Brooklyn, N.Y, 




















IN BOOK FORM 
The Sleepy-Time Stories 
‘Se CTD Rl 


(ETE Cec SS) 
By THornton W. BuRGEss 


The delightful children’s stories which are 
belug published now in Wallaces’ Farmer can be 
obtained in book form, well printed and {fllus- 
trated and cloth bound. “There are over 200 
pages in each volume. Nomore suitable present 
can be found for young folks. 


No. 1. Old Mother West Wind 

No. 2. Mother West Wind’s Children 

No. 3. Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends 
No. 4. Mother West Wind’s Neighbors 

No. 5. Mother West Wind “Why” Stories 
No. 6. Mother West Wind “How” Stories 
No. 7. Mother West Wind “When” Stories 


(No. 1 is now being published.) 

These charming animal stories are suitable for 
reading to children of all ages. Even the four- 
year-olds are fascinated by the wonderfu! adven- 
tures of the birds and little animal friends of 
Old Mother Nature 


Price $1.00 Per Volume, Postpaid 
Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, lowa 


























during the years 1910 to 1915. 








‘a. republished. 


Uncle Henry’s Own Story | 


The letters appearing under this heading were written by Mr. Henry Wallace 
They were addressed to his great-grandchildren, 
and tell in a very personal way the story of his long and useful life. 
of these letters began in our issue of Dec. 29, 1916. 


The entire contents of Wallaces’ Farmer are copyrighted each week. These letters must not be 


Publication 














No. 48. 


Pastoral Visitation 


While life was not dull at Morning 
Sun, | applied myself seriously to the 
work. I revived the most excellent 
custom, in vogue in my boyhood, of 
pastoral visitation, not to pass away 
the time, but to ascertain the spiritual 
condition of the membership. I divid- 
ed the congregation into elders’ dis- 
tricts, and once a year, in company 
with an elder, I visited each family, 
announcing from the pulpit the Sab- 
bath before, what families would be 
visited that week, and where we would 
stop for dinner, without asking wheth- 
er it would be convenient or not. We 
were satisfied with pot-luck, knowing 
that there would always be something 
in the pot. 


I kept a memorandum book, took 
down the names and ages of the chil- 
dren, asked them the questions of the 
Shorter Catechism, made a record of 
the progress each one had made. Then 
I inquired of the parents privately 
whether family worship was observed 
or not, whether they were in the habit 
of secret prayer. For this I invented 
a system of shorthand of my own, 
which no one else could read, and 
which I could not now read myself. 

Occasionally I had an amusing expe- 
rience even in this solemn business. 
There was one family with a large 
number of children, and the parents 
were unable to get all of them into 
one room—not for lack of space, but 
because of the bashfulness of one boy. 
I managed te get him as far as the 
kitchen, and could see his face in the 


‘kitchen doorway, but that was all. As 


soon as I was thru, I went out to 
make the acquaintance of this young 
chap, when he took to his heels and 
ran out into the orchard. I met him a 
few years ago, in Minnesota, when we 
had a great laugh over this infantile 
experience of his. 

I think this family visitation was 
about the most effective work that I 
ever did in the ministry. I once visit- 
ed a member who had ceased to at- 
tend church, altho his family still at- 
tended. He was a man who evidently 
required a great deal of grace to do 
him much good, but on the whole was 
an excellent citizen. 

1 took dinner at his house purpose- 
ly that day, and when I was about to 
leave, I asked him if he would not 
help me hitch up my horse, doing this 
so that I might get an opportunity to 
talk with him absolutely alone. He 
had a couple of daughters with whom 
| had talked privately, and was satis- 
fied that they were ready and willing 
to make a profession of religion. While 
the man was watering my horse, I 
said to him: 

“L have talked with your daughters. 
I think they are ready to unite with 
the church. There is one very serious 
obstacle in the way, however, and that 
is your example in not attending 
church.” 

Said he: “I am not in their way; 
| have no objection.” 

“Yes, you are in their way,” I an- 
swered; “your example means to them 
that you have tried the church and 
found there was nothing in it. I put 
it up to you whether you are willing 
to occupy a position that can be thus 
interpreted.” 

Nothing more was said, but his 
daughters joined the church, and he 
was an attendant and a good friend 
ever afterwards. 

The country around Morning Sun is 
a rich country. There was one lane 
on two or three miles of which no 
church member lived. The ungodly 
called it “Devil’s Lane.” I announced 
preaching in their schoolhouse on Sab- 
bath afternoons, made friendly visits 
frequently to each family, and invited 
them to come to church, which some 
of them did. I understood that after I 
left some of these young people and 
two or three of the older ones became 
members. 


’ 





I talked to these people freely about 
their farms and farming, sat at their 
feet, so to speak, and learned enough 
farming to ask them intelligent ques- 
tions. They evidently came to the 
conclusion that i? I was so interested 
in their material interests, I might 
have something profitable to say to 
them concerning spiritual things. Here 
I got my first idea that if a man wants 
to preach effectively to country peo- 
ple, he must do it in terms of farm life. 


My congregation began to complain 
about my not visiting them enough. 
They did not complain of lack of pas- 
toral visitation; they thought they had 
all of that they wanted. One member, 
whom I had recently baptized, com- 
plained rather bitterly about my neg- 
lect of social visitation. I asked him: 

“How often do you want me to visit 
you?” 

“At least once every three months,” 
he replied. 

“You think I ought to visit each 
member about as often, so as to show 
no favoritism?” I asked. He agreed to 
that. I went on to say: “There are 
about one hundred families in this 
church; there are almost as many out- 
siders. Don’t you think I ought to give 
the outsiders about as much attention 
as the insiders?” He said he sup- 
posed so. “That makes two hundred 
fanvilies to be visited,” I said. “How 
long do you want me to stay?” 

“Come before dinner and stay till 
after supper.” 

“Kat two pots of chicken?” I asked. 

“Certainly.” 

“Let’s do a little figuring. Two hun- 
dred families to be visited four times 
a year, and two pots of chicken each 
time. Four times two hundred equals 
eight hundred. Sixteen hundred pots 
of chicken in a year. Now, that’s more 
than even a preacher’s stomach can 
stand.” . 

1 heard no more complaints on that 
score. 


The visitation of the sick in that 
congregation was no small item. They 
were a wonderfully friendly people, 


and many of the families had a great 
many connections—uncles, aunts, cou- 
sins, nieces and nephews, and relatives 
by marriage. I found it was the cus- 
tom for the relatives to visit anyone 
who was sick. There was often no 
provision for ventilating the sick-room 
—in fact, it was believed by a good 
many ‘people that fresh air was bad 
for sick persons. 

I remember visiting one most excel- 
lent family, where one of the young 
men was down with pneumonia or 
some other form of lung trouble. The 
house was full of people; the doors 
and windows closed. I saw that the 
young man would die unless some- 
thing was done to remedy this. I ac- 
cordingly took command in a most au- 
tocratic way, opened a window in the 
sick room, told them all to get out but 
the one selected as nurse, and to stay 
out; that there was not enough air 
for one person, let alone for six or 
eight. 

At another time I visited a member, 
Tom Wright, also sick with some kind 
of lung trouble. As I was returning 
home on Sabbath afternoon, I met 
several of his neighbors coming to see 
him. I said to them: 

“Tom Wright is a very sick man. 
The best service you can do for him 
is to turn about, go home, and go into 
your closets and pray for him.” 

The interference of neighbors with 
sick people gave mea lot of trouble. 
I remember once calling on a girl 
whose illness was mainly hysterical; 
so her physician told me. He and I 
were great friends, and I often spent 
a day with him in his carriage, visiting 
his patients. On going into this girl’s 
room one hot summer day, I found 
her biting her lips until I thought they 
would bleed. 


“Quit that!” She looked at me in 





—= 
surprise, and repeated it, and again 
third time. Then I stamped my ¢, : 
and said: “You must stop that! I 
won’t permit it in my presence,” — 

Her mother came in from the kiteh, 
en, crying, and I sent her out. I fol. 
lowed her and said: “If you can not 
come into that room without crying 
you had better stay out.” : 

Some of her friends were ip the 
yard, and the mother asked me if | 
would pray for her. I said no, that it 
was not a praying case. As I went out 
I saw a Methodist exh rter there, and 
I said to him: 

a | don’t want any prayer-meeting 
held in this room after I am gone. 
That girl is hysterical. The more you 
excite her, the more dangerous it jg- 
for the doctor tells me she has a weak 
heart, and it may result in angina 
pectoris.” 

I had scarcely gotten my horse jp 
the stable, after going some five or giy 
miles, when the hired man came on 
the gallop for the doctor. They haq 
held a prayer meeting with just gneh 
results as I had expected. When tho 
doctor came in, he first said: 

“Who has been praying 
here? Was it Wallace?” 

“No,” they said. 

“Well,” said he, “I want Wallace to 
do the praying in this case.” 

The girl, being left alone, got well 
naturally. 

This may seem rather autocratic 
treatment, but I was obliged to be an 
autocrat. The people had confidence 
in me. I knew the skeleton in every 
closet, and it is no small matter to be 
the repository of the hopes and fears, 
the secrets and troubles of a large 
congregation. 

Those years at Morning Sun were 
not without their sorrows. My broth- 
er Daniel died in the winter of 1871- 
1872; my father in 1878; my sister 
Margaret in March, 1876; and my 
the week preceding the general assem- 
save myself, that same autumn. 

But if the years had their sorrows, 
they also had their joys. My health 
improved the first two or three years, 
I lived a good deal out-of-doors. 1 
hunted wild pigeons, wild geese and 
ducks in the spring, squirrels in the 
summer, prairie chickens in the fall 
and wild ducks when they visited the 
corn fields, and rabbits during the 
winter. 

Once when hunting wild turkeys— 
and I did not get nearer than to hear 
the whir of their wings—I fell in with 
a hunter, rather famous in the neigh- 
borhood, who was also a very success- 
ful bee-keeper. He said to me during 
our turkey hunt: 

“Why don’t you keep bees? 

I replied: “I would, if I could get a 
hive that would not swarm on the 
Sabbath.” . 

“I will sell you one,” he said. “If 
you do as I tell you, they will never 
swarm on the Sabbath.” 

“All right. What will you take for 
it?” I asked. 

“Twelve dollars,” said he. 

“Bring it in in the spring, and show 
me how.” 

He showed me how to divide them 
so that there would be no occasion to 
swarm. They were Italians. and very 
gentle. 

I set them out under a cherry treé 
in the front yard. When the cherries 
were ripe, my son John (born in 1871) 
was harvesting some of the fruit. A bee 
buzzed around him, and he struck at 
it; and it was only a minute or two 
before he was literally covered with 
bees. You may not know that when 8 
bee stings a person, the others seem 
to be enraged by the poison, and be- 
come furious. I happened to be not far 
away. I ran, picked up the boy, put 
him in the hall and closed the door, 
and called to his mother to bring me 
the bottle of camphor, with which I 
wet his head. The mixture contained 
ammonia also, and I gave him some 
internally, causing him to vomit. 
took thirty-two bee stings out of h 
head. If he had not been endowed 
with a wonderful resistance to poisod, 
he would have died then and there. 

Still I kept the bees. This kept me 
out-of-doors. I became a very fal 
amateur bee-keeper, and, on the whole, 
found them profitable in 4 — 
way, and exceedingly profitable in giv 
ing me an opportunity to study bee: 
life and in keeping me out-of-doors. ; 

It was a rather unusual thing tha 
staid old United Presbyterian ~—o 
gation, surrounded by still more wee 
and rigid Covenanters, for a preach! 
to do so many unministerial things 
such as hunting, fishing and bee-keeP” 
ing; but my people endured it. 
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“Is There Really Much Difference 


in Batteries?” 


The answer is easy, for any dealer 
or car owner who distinguishes be- 
tween the big things, on which bat- 
tery life and efficiency depend, and 
the little details, which are less im- 
portant individually, though taken all 
together they make considerable dif- 
ference between high-class, well-built 
batteries on the one hand and cheap 
batteries on the other. 


Take the little things first—strength 
and durability of box and jars, size 
of terminals, quality of sealing com- 
pound, careful selection, testing and 
mixing of the lead oxides for plates, 
design of grid, and so on. 


Which battery has the biggest and 
highest average of all of them? 


Isn’t it logical to suppose it is the 
battery which is built by the largest 
and oldest builder of automobile start- 
ing and lighting batteries—with the 
widest experience and most complete 
facilities? 


—the battery which has year after 


year been used as standard equip- 
ment by about 85% of all car- 
builders? 


Such leadership could not be es- 
tablished and maintained except by 
superior quality in every detail of 
design, material and workmanship. 


And now consider the big difference 
—one on which the life of the current 
producing plates is directly dependent 
—INSULATION. 


Willard Threaded Rubber 
Insulation 
The “Still Better Willard’ has 
Threaded Rubber Insulation between 
its plates. 


It is one of those rare discoveries 
that go to the very heart of the bat- 
tery—transforming it into a newer, 
still better product. 


It is a thing battery engineers want- 
ed for years—a really practical hard 
rubber protection for battery plates. 


All sorts of ways have been tried 


to devise a rubber insulation that 
would preserve the superior insulating 
qualities of rubber without either 
decreasing the voltage or increas- 
ing battery size and weight. 


The problem was to find the proper 
method of allowing the battery solu- 
tion to pass through the insulation, 
this being necessary to assure the 
proper voltage. 


Willard found the answer by pierc- 
ing the hard rubber insulation with 
196,000 tiny threads. 


The results have been so remark- 
able, the demand for the Still Better 
Willard has been so insistent —that 
you owe it to yourself to get the facts 
at first hand. 


Call at the Service Station and let 
me show you the battery. Meantime, 
write Willard Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Cleveland, for their interesting 
free booklet, ““The Story of 196,000 
Little Threads.” 

Willard Service 
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Clean water is 
vital to good health 


Open wells are dangerous. 


pollution. 
and keep it pure and clean. 


Dirt and refuse cause 
Every farm should protect its drinking water 


Build a concrete well platform 


It costs little and can be built quickly and easily. 
It keeps out surface 
A platform six feet square and 
six inches thick requires only four bags of Atlas Portland 
Cement (ask your dealer the cost), eight cubic feet of 
sand and sixteen cubic feet of gravel or crushed stone. 


Concrete won't rot or wear away. 


drainage, dirt and refuse. 


Use Atlas Portland Cement 


The high, uniform quality of Atlas makes it best to use. The Atlas 
Farm Book gives full instructions. Also tells how to build many other 


permanent constructions. 


Send the coupon below. 


The Atlas Portland Cement Company 


Member of the Portland Cement Association 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Boston St. Louts Minneapolis Des Moines Dayton 


Savannah 


WALLACES’ FARMER 








Make this a free country— 


BUY LIBERTY BONDS 
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Tue Atias PortLanp Cement Co. 
Send free Atlas Farm Book. I expect to build a 
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f. the Factory { STRONG, PIG-TIGHT. 
> ie Whee) “ade of Open Hearth wire 
ai wee heavily lvantzed—astrong 
> a Sas a Gurabin tone lasting, rust-re- 
Bas) 71) sisting fence. Sold direct tothe 
Farmer at wire riill prices, 
Here'sa few of our big values 

26-inch Hog Fence - 21 Yo a rod 
47-inch Farm Fonce- 31'\(c a rod 
46-inch Poultry Fence -34c arod 
.,, Special Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire 
Our big Catalo _of fence values shows 100 styles 
and heights of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence at 
reduced money-Saving prices. It’s free. Write today. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 296 Muncie,®Ind 
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S Conts per Foot and up. Costs lessthan wood. 40 

igns. Allsteel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write forfree Catalog and Special Prices. 


fokomo Fence Machine Co. 437 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 








DO YOUR OWN CEMENT WORK WITH A NEW 1918 MODEL 

it) on Y Little Whirlwind CONCRETE MIXER 
Hand or power, the size you need 
at a price you'd like. Work 
done in one-fifth the time. Like 
the $500 mixers but simpler. 
The Leader of Little Mixers 
Perfect work in any class of mix- 
ing. Empties ar A Datch 
of about 3 cubic feet a minute. 
Ouly practical mixer for farmer 
or contractor. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or Money refund-« 
ed. Write for circulars or or- 
der from this ad to avoid delay 

THE LITTLE WHIRLWIND MIXER CO., 

426 Gould St., LA CROSSE, wis 


8 MEN CANT STICKIT! 
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VANIZED WIRES. 
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TOURING THE EAST 


——— 


(Second Story) 
By JOHN M. EVVARD 


lowa State College 


Just how much it costs to make a 
3,331-mile touring trip thruout east- 
ern America, with Iowa as the start- 
ing and the ending point, and just how 
this cost is proportioned among the 
various main items, makes a most in- 
teresting theme. Thé theme is all the 
more fascinating to him who plans 
the trip and finds that the original es- 
timates, barring bad luck, are surpris- 
ingly low. One can not plan the cost 
of such a trip on the basis of continu- 
ous sunshine, good roads, and persist- 
ent good luck. In spite of the great- 
est and the most careful precautions, 
the unexpected will happen—and here 
is where the original hypothetical fig- 
ures go glimmering skyward. 

Experience is an impressive teach- 
er, and now we know that when we 
plan our next big trip, whether it be 
a western, a southern, or a northern 
venture, we will not only figure much 
more liberally, but we will do as en- 
gineers do when they make their esti- 
mates, namely, add a liberal percent- 
age to provide a nice margin for safe- 
ty and insurance. 

The first thousand miles, during 
which we traversed the country from 
Ames t northwestern Pennsylvania, 
is memo uble because of the tire trou- 
ble, four “‘mean” punctures, and three 
destructive blow-outs—a total of sev- 
en costly tire accidents, or one mis- 
fortune to each 143 miles. And in this 
exasperating record we gained our 
first inspiration as to what not to 
do in so far as the initial tire question 
is concerned. 

We started out with three old and 
two new tires. One of the new ones 
was a cheap non-skid and the other an 
ordinary and popular priced standard 
tire, also non-skid. The best of tires 
are none too good. We finally were 
induced, by virtue of unhappy circum- 
stance, to buy the highest-priced tires 
on the market, paying the stupendous 
price of $29.50, less five per cent for 
spot cash, for a 30x3%-inch size (when 
ordinary ones cost $18); then our tire 
troubles stopped. 

We ended the trip at Ames with 
three of these splendid tires on the 
car, and they have not been off, not a 
one of them. The fourth wheel, which 
was equipped with the ordinary vari- 
ety, has experienced six changes from 
one cause and another. The first one 
of these good tires that we put on has 
gone almost three thousand miles at 
this writing without even a puncture, 
and, furthermore, the tread has not 
worn thru the anti-skid depressions. 
Well, anyhow, we would suggest to the 
enthusiastic but inexperienced tourist 
that the old casings and the old inner 
tubes that have about run their last 
race, be left at home, te be worn out 
later under more propitious conditions. 

The next thousand miles was some- 
what better, because we were replac- 
ing our old tires on the least reason- 
able excuse. In that distance we had 
five punctures, mostly from pinches 
due to broken fabric. The stone roads 
of the eastern country are not at all 
“heavenly.” They are certainly hard 
on casings. The terms “stone bruise” 
and “stone fabric break” are the bug- 
bear of the motorist of the stony-road 
country. These black-dirt roads of 
ours have some fine economic, tire- 
saving virtues after all, altho we must 
admit that our lowa dirt roads have a 
bad and deserved reputation in rainy, 
muddy weather. 

But Iowa is not the only state that 
has such roads. Long, long before we 
reached Illinois, the second big corn 
state of America, on our homeward 
journey, we were repeatedly warned 
all thru Ohio, and Indiana especially, 
to be sure and count on hitting that 
“mud state of Illinois” in sunshiny, 
dry, dusty weather, or else “get stuck 
in the mud.” It was amusing to listen 
to the solicitations of our well-mean- 
ing friends; but the advice was con- 
sistent thruout. 

As we glided over the handsome 
sand and gravel roads of Indiana— 
“clipping off’ twenty-five to thirty 
miles an hour with comparative ease, 
we appreciated keenly the innermost 
feelings of these people—people born 
and reared in the midst of good roads 





—good rain or shine. And we felt the 
contrast all the more deeply when jp 
a few hours we glided from these 
beautiful, pleasing Indiana roads into 
the bottomless, black, sticky, yet slip- 
pery roads of east-central Illinois, 

But, after all, we did not see any 
real “top-notch” Indian corn coming 
from Pennsylvania westward until we 
came to the fields that lay alongside 
these so-called “miserable” roads, By. 
idently, this black, bottomless, sticky 
soil is good for and excellently adapt. 
ed to our greatest, most profitable of 
American and world crops—tindiag 
corn. 

How much gasoline did it take to 
make the trip? What was the mileagg 
to the gallon? What was the oil cop. 
sumption? What was the total tire 
bill? Were the repairs a big item? 
What did the tire wear amount to? 
Did the food cost run high? The fol 
lowing short paragraphs cover most 
of these and some other very essential 
points. 

The items showing the greatest cost 
are placed first. This ranking is put 
on the basis of the cost per 100 miles, 
which basis is a very fair one for 4 
long trip like this. By putting all fig. 
ures on the mileage basis, one is there- 
by enabled to estimate cost of future 
trips simply by determining the pros- 
pective miles to be toured, and then 
by multiplying that number by the 
respective “individual items” and the 
“total” costs. 

Repairs—this is the heaviest item, 
It was out of all proportion to what 
we expected. The entire repair cost is 
included, even tho such repairs as the 
replacement of the old piston rings 
were not entirely necessitated by the 
3,331-mile wear of the trip. These 
rings put in new will also give con- 
siderable service to the miles yet “un- 
run.” We had hard luck. Some of the 
repairs made were, in addition to the 
piston-rings replacement mentioned: 
Two new sets of brake bands (one sé 
was worn out coming over the moun- 
tain; a very unusual occurrence, #@ 
we were told by the garage man at the 
base of the mountains); three sets of 
rear brake bands (the last set we put 
on were lined with the regular trans- 
mission prepared lining material, be- 
cause we learned in the hilly country 
that the regular cast-iron brake shoes 
would wear out in about a half mile or 
less if the emergency brake was 4p- 
plied); two complete assembly sets 
for the two front wheels, including 
hub, spindle, ball bearings and races— 
probably disabled because of the rath- 
er heavy load; truss rods on a few 0e- 
casions. Ali of our extra load of ap 
proximately 400 pounds was on the 
fenders, this making a severe strain 
these rods. We put an extra support 
under the fenders, and it helped con- 
siderably. If such heavy loads are caf- 
ried, it is essential that precautionary 
additional supporting equipment be in- 
stalled to insure safety. Then we had 
a wheel which took on an appearance 
much like a Berkshire’s face. It was 
badly dished. This misfortune was 
caused by getting into a rut. Some 
folks say the same about the cause 
of the marked dish of the face of our 
white-pointed popular hogs of English 
origin. The total repair cost amounted 
to $81.32, or a cost for a hundred miles 
travel of $2.44. 

Depreciation and interest come next. 
The car was purchased new about @ 
year ago, costing in round numbers 

’ t=) 
$500. The second-hand value, which, 
by the way, is the actual cashab 
value of the car, is now about $300, 
making an annual depreciation charge 
able to all the miles of the first year 
of $200. Add to this the interest 00 
the approximate average value of the 
car over a period of years, or the in 
terest on $250 at the rate of 7 per ye 
and we have an additional item 0 
This car traveled practically 


$17.50. od 
10,000 miles the first year. As@ ‘ 
this trip of 3,331 miles, therefore, 


charged the proportion of $72.28, ~ 
cost for a hundred miles travel 0 
$2.17. 

Tire cost is a surprisin . 
rubber and the skill that molds It 
the form of pneumatic or air-fi = 
tires, cost real money. Ordinarily, 0 
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Why Franklin Sales Increased Last Year 
135% against the 12% Increase of all Other Fine Cars 





How far do you 
go to the 
gallon? 








At what point do 
you invest in 
another set? 








How much does 
your car 
use? 








No water cooled 
car can do 








this feature. 
Why? 











ERE, publicly placed, are the records of the 

Franklin Scientific Light Weight Car. They 
are reduced to their simplest form; their full 
significance may be gathered at a_ glance. 
They constitute actual facts——not futile assur- 
ances; history—not prophecy;  performance—not 
promises, 


These records explain at once why sales of the 
Franklin Car increased last year 135%, compared 
to the 12% increase of all other fine cars. 


Waste is under indictment in this country. 
The spirit of the times calls for constructive, efficient 
economy. The economy which will impair neither 
your activities—nor the Nation’s resources. Ap- 
plied to motor cars, this spirit has crystallized into 
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the blunt demand:—Does your car deliver Service 
—without Waste? 


The Franklin Car has answered—and the 
people of this country have heard the answer. 


For it is an absolute fact that if all cars were as 
efficient as the Franklin, America would save Four 
Hundred Million Gallons of gasoline and 792,000,000 
worth of tires every year. 


It is significant that the Franklin is still advan- 
cing—solving cold weather starting—getting big 
results even from low grade gasoline—minimizing 
care and adjustments—bringing tire mileage to a 
still higher level and reflecting advance style in 
body design. These are Franklin features worth 
your immediate inspection—for they have a direct 
bearing on your motoring satisfaction in 1918, 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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thinks of the gasoline as being the 
main and largest cost—especially in 


that one opens his pocketbook or his 
check book more often for the gas-bill 
payments than for any other general 
constant charge; but this is more ap- 
parent than real. The biggest mileage 
charge of all, namely the one for de- 
preciation and interest, is ofttimes 
overlooked because the initial cost, 
tho large, is paid usually in a lump 
sum, generally soon forgotten, either 
naturally or forcibly, to gain a happy 
state of mind. We have charged only 
the actual tire service rendered dur- 
ing the trip. To illustrate: One tire 
has rendered only one-third of the ex- 
pected and guaranteed mileage. The 
natural expectancy is that there re- 
mains about two-thirds of the service. 
Only one-third of the total tire cost is 
therefore chargeable against this trip. 
The total tire cost is made up of three 
items, respectively, inner tube dam- 
age, $5.28; repairs en route, of dam- 
ages to casings and tubes, $7.70; and 
the wear of the casings, $50.50, mak- 
ing a grand total charge of $63.48, or a 
cost for a hundred miles’ travel of 
$1.91. 

Gasoline is the fourth most expen- 
sive item. And the variation in the 
charge for gasoline thruout the vari- 
ous states is an interesting puzzle to 
the layman. Just why the gasoline 
should bounce in price from 20 cents 
in Indiana to 25 cents just as soon as 
the state line was crossed, going east- 
ward into Ohio, makes one dizzy to 
attempt explanation. The best visible 
evidence we had as to the actual 
whereabouts of the boundary line be- 
tween these two equally prosperous 
agricultural states, was in the signs 
marking the price of gas. For miles 
and miles and miles thruout the state 
of Indiana we saw signs innumerable, 
“Ga 20 cents”, good test, 20 
cents,” and others. In Ohio the price 
went skyward from three to six cents, 
and, so far as we could tell, the mile- 
age wasn’t much different, excepting 
that we got more miles for our money 
in Indiana. 

In Pennsylvania, we struck our high- 
est price. This was in the hill country. 
We paid 29 cents, and the retailer told 
us, “crossing his heart” and “cussing” 
the oil monopoly as he did so, that he 
made a “beggarly two cents on paper.” 
He further added: “Counting the evap- 
oration and the loss in gasoline, as 
well as the loss on the charge ac- 
counts, I guess [ am in the business 
for my health.” In New York we paid 
24 to 26 cents. In Pennsylvania, on 
our return, we again struck 29-cent 
gas, and in some places they were 
asking 30 cents, but we have no 30- 
cent gasoline marked on our expense 
account. The total charge for gaso- 
line was $43.24, for a total of 176.5 
gallons, an average price of approxi- 
mately 24.5 cents. This figures an 
average distance of 18.9 miles to the 
gallon of gasoline, which is a fair 
showing, everything considered. Our 
entire load was practically a ton and 
a quarter, or, to be exact, 2,600 pounds. 
To realize that three barrels of fuel, 
weighing not over 1,400 pounds, will 
carry more than a ton of weight bet- 
ter than 3,300 miles, is somewhat 
startling, particularly when we appre- 
ciate that it only takes about two-fifths 
of a pound, or not over seven ounces, 
of motor fuel, to drive this heavy 
weight a mile overland. The cost of 
the gasoline for a hundred miles of 
travel figures $1.29. 

The food cost did not run very high, 
inasmuch as we were entertained by 
friends on numerous occasions. We 
cooked our own meals for the most 
part, and lived largely on bread, but- 
ter, bacon, ham, lard (note the popular 
pork products), milk, potatoes, fruit, 
sugar and candy. Never did we taste 
bacon and eggs so good. This was par- 
ticularly true in Long or Manhattan 
Island, some one hundred miles east 
of New York City, where the eggs sold 
for 60 cents a dozen and the bacon 
about the same price per pound. Even 
the men on $5,000 salaries were not 
living on the fat of the land, because 
other things were costing in propor- 
tion. About a dollar a day for the 
three of us was the usual expenditure 
for eatables. The entire cost of food 
was $33.31, or, for a hundred miles of 
travel, $1. 


“Gas, 


The miscellaneous charge comes 
next. This includes souvenirs (men 
still are but “children of a larger 


growth”); car storage; amusements: 
telegrams; stamps; hard oil for trans- 
mission and differential, and doctor 
bill (this amounted to $1.80 for the 
entire trip, mostly for sunburn lotion 
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and salve, being necessitated largely | up against a veal stiff proposition, in- 


by an Atlantic ocean salt water “boiled | asmuch 


owl” sunburn, the kind that made the 
whole party who went bathing in the 
“briny deep” indelibly impressed with 
the powerful chemical action of the 
rays of the eastern sun, and the effec- 
tiveness of salt water in stimulating 
that action). We will all remember 
full well the great and glorious Atlan- 
tic ocean, even tho we brought home 
no tinkling souvenirs. The entire mis- 
cellaneous cost amounted to a total of 
$8.88, which, for a hundred miles of 
travel, amounted to 27 cents. 

Engine oil now comes in order. | It 
required 11.75. gallons, which cost a 
total of $7.98, averaging 68 cents to 
the gallon. The mileage to the gallon 
was 283 miles. This is high oil con- 
sumption, and is accounted for by en- 
gine leaks, caused by poor workman- 
ship on the part of the mechanics who 
put in the new piston rings. They left 
the packing out of some of the connec- 
tions. 

And, by the way, take this advice 
from those who have learned from old 
Father and Mother Experience:  Al- 
ways go to the authorized sales and 
service station of the particular car 
which you are driving. Tourists are 





as theirs is a hurry-up job 
usually, and, further, because they are 
transients. However, there are some 
very good mechanics scattered thru- 
out the eastern country, if you can but 
locate them. But, what is more es- 
sential, get them personally to look 
after the work. ‘The local people al- 
ways keep the best men busy all of 
the time. Hence the tourist secures 
the services of the apprentices. The 
cost of the oil for a hundred miles of 
travel equaled 24 cents. 

Tolls are another consideration. The 
total toll cost was $1.81, and of this 
$1.11 was paid in just a few hours, 
crossing what is said to be the most 
prosperous agricultural county in the 
world, but after one has paid $1.11 


thru some eighteen gates in this and 


the adjoining county, in the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, he would nat- 
urally modify the flattering dictum 
with this subtle phrase, “But not the 
most progressive.” We got back into 
lowa without paying toll, but were not 
so fortunate in getting out. We came 
back via Davenport, and went out by 
Clinton; maybe that accounts for it. 
For each hundred miles traveled the 
total cost adds up to just a nickel. 





Lodging is to be mentioned, becaug 
if one does not camp it amounts to . 
princely sum. Our costs on this ttest 
are nil. We stayed at a hotel] onl 
one night, being guests of an old 
Ames man. Otherwise we would hay 
preferred, in the morning, to hove 
“folded our tent like the Arab and 
silently” gone away. ; 

The grand total cost for the 3,331 
miles of travel, covering over tive 
weeks’ time, was $312.30, or, for each 
hundred miles of travel, $9.37. Had 
we gone on the train, we could not pos- 
sibly have made such a trip as this 
and have seen what we did for less 
than $500. _ 

Even at that we would have migseq 
that close personal touch with the real 
“salt of the earth’—those people, the 
farming folks, who, as soldiers of the 
nation’s commissary, are now showing 
America that their blood ig of 
crimson red and quickly flowing, that 
their hearts beat true to the red, white 
and blue, and that their minds, spirit 
and souls are devoted to the cause of 
“good farming, clear thinking, right 
living.” And to have missed that 
communion would have been to have 
missed all that was really worth while 
in that entire 3,331 miles. 
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Anti-Skid 





hains 


The Only Positive Safeguard Against Slipping and Skidding 


Skidding is the greatest danger that besets the motorist. It comes without 
warning, turns pleasure into peril, and takes enormous toll in human lives 
Every day, some one, somewhere skids to his death. 


Slipping and skidding are entirely due to a loss of traction. Perfect traction on muddy, slip- 


and wrecked Cars. 


pery, greasy roads is impossible without Weed Chains, 


Wheels equipped with Weed 


Chains automatically lay their own traction; just the same as if a carpet of pebbles were laid in 
front of the tires. With Weed Chains you get full service out of your car all the year 
*round. You can travel over any road no matter how muddy, icy, or slippery with perfect 
assurance of safety and comfort. 


Prevent Accidents—Save Time and Money 


Many lives have been lost; many cars have been damaged and wrecked; much time has been wasted because of 


foolish dependence on rubber alone. 


Rubber kcks the bite-and-hang-on ability to prevent slipping and skidding. 


No other device has ever been invented that takes the place of Weed Chains, All kinds of make-shift devices 
have been tried and all have been found worthless and useless. Weed Chains are the only traction device which 
can be absolutely relied upon at all times and under every road condition. So make Safety yours, Take no chances. 
Equip your car with Weed Chains and thus prepare for accidents before they happen—not after. 


Do Not (njure Tires Because They “Creep” 





without being brittle. 





; i Stop at your dealer’s today when the 
“going” is good and buy aset of Weed Chains for all four tires. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connecticut 


Weed Chains don’t injure tires even as much as one little slip or skid because they “creep,” 
that is they continually shift backwards around the tires and, therefore, do not come in contact 
with the tread at the same place at any two revolutions of the wheel. Made of the hardest 
steel, electrically welded and highly tempered; almost as smooth as glass and hard as a diamond 
They grip without grinding—hold without binding. 
muddy or slippery the road, they hold on like a bulldog—prevent side-skid and drive-slip. 
Sizes to fit all styles and makes of tires, 


Don’t wait till it rains. 


No matter how 
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ago only one county in 
Five 7oAreen given a really up-to- 
, soil survey Today, nineteen 
o indicated on the eccom- 
have been thoroly sur- 
wht the most up-to-date methods. 
eyed u work is still going on, the 
rernment authorities co- 
nperating OD a half-and-half basis. At 
” esent rate of progress, the entire 
ae el be thoroly surveyed in the 
ot ten or fifteen years. : 
goil survey WOTK 35 one of the things 
nost fundamental to a progressive ag- 
jeulture. Some soil will respond most 
fectively to mal ire, but some soils 
i lime in addition, and a few need 
‘ and phosphate. Without soil sur- 
ogee the only way to determine 
a needs is by a tually experiment- 
ng on every far. But in the case of 
hose counties V h have been sur- 
eyed, it is possible to locate experi- 
mental fields on tne leading soil types, 
nd from these fields determine the 
f soil treatment for 
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proper methods 0 
whe entire county a ; 
Avery important adjunct to the soil 


urvey, Without w hich the survey loses 











much of its practical importance, is 
he laying out o! experimental fields 
0 each of the soil types. Professor 
Kteyenson, of the Towa station, has 
heen very clearly the need of such ex- 
periment plots, and at the present time 


uch experimenting is under way in 







Soil Survey Work in lowa 





IOWA 


three-tenths of a-ton. The clover that 
had been treated with manure, lime 
and rock phosphate at the rate of 1,000 
pounds per acre, yielded 2.9 tons per 
acre, as compared with the check plot. 
Where acid phosphate, at the rate of 
200 pounds per acre, was used instead 
of rock phosphate, the yield was 3.4 
tons per acre. 

In the greenhouse at Ames they have 
plots of soil from every section of 
Iowa. Spring wheat was planted on 
these different soils in December. It 
is striking to go thru the greenhouse 
at this season of the year and notice 
the unusual difference in the produc- 
tive power of the various soils under 
identical conditions. Many of the 
soils which were treated with manure, 
phosphate and lime were unable to 
produce anywhere near as well as some 
of the richer soils untreated. Our lowa 
soils are not anywhere near so much 
alike naturally as we have thought. 

The soils department at Ames is to 
‘be congratulated on the excellent prog- 
ress it has made during the past five 
years. Slowly but surely the ground- 
work is being laid for determining the 
needs of all our various types of Iowa 
soils. Fifteen years from now, when 
the soil survey of the entire state will 
have been completed, and experimental 
fields will have been started in every 
part of the state, the soils people at 
Ames will be in a position to give to 
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Counties in Black Have Been Given a Soil Survey. 


every county in the state in which a 
survey has been made. 

At this writing we have before us 
the yield data on one of the experi- 
Phental fields in Henry county. This 
field was in corn, the average yield 
of the untreated parts of the field be- 
Ing fifty bushels. Adding manure at 
he rate of eight tons per acre in- 
creased the yield by 11.7 bushels. Add- 
ing three tons of limestone per acre in 
addition to the manure further in- 
creased the yield by four bushels. Rock 
Phosphate, in addition to the lime and 
Manure, seemed to have no particular 
eet. Acid phosphate, at the rate of 
“e bounds per acre, in addition to the 
me and manure, gave an additional 
increase of about three bushels per 
tom t Commercial fertilizer in addi- 
on © the lime and manure seemed 
“ie positively damaging results. 
Spa is only one year of experiments, 
™ may be that in future years the 
enercial fertilizer and the rock 
a will prove well worth while. 
ot 5 however, if any Henry 
veg A nee wrote in asking for ad- 
“ot ong 9 soil treatment, the soil au- 
inclined _ Ames would be strongly 
a shed Place the chief emphasis 
> re, together, possibly, with 

or the sake of the clover. It must 
e remembered tl li - 
Rhate tdinest lat lime and phos- 
rent exta ily do not show up to any 
that th mnt on the corn yield, and 
“eed are rather slow in acting. 
gives <oBe-peradl expe rimental field 
of lime oer ei aa of the effect 
On this field - pecially of phosphate. 
the rate rae - check plot yielded at 
and manure at the she a 
Per acre increased i plae ee ee 
~ased the yield only about 
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—extra value that means lower cost for repairs, fewer delays in the field, less 
loss of grain, better binding in heavy, tangled grain, more years of satisfactory 
service. The John Deere Binder reduces harvesting costs—its purchase means 
extra profits for you. You will recognize, quickly, the extra value of the John 
Deere Binder. Three packers are used instead of two—makes better bundles— 
handles the heavy, tangled grain without clogging. Drop Forged Steel packer 
shaft with bearing surfaces ground and polished,like good automobile construction. 
Drop Forged Knotter parts, with wearing surfaces case hardened. Bigger and better main 
and grain wheels—equipped with roller bearings. Wide-lapped, hot-riveted main frame. 
Bearings are self-aligning. Binder platform unusually rigid. Knife always runs free. Quick 


turn steel tongue truck relieves the horses and operator when turning. These are only 

a few of the many better features that give you extra value in the John Deere Binder, 
Write for Free Package GB-4 43. See it at your 

and get a big, beautifully illustrated four-color John —— 

booklet on John Deere Harvesting Machinery Dealer's 

also big 156-page text book on farming and 

farm machinery —write today to 


John Deere, Moline, Illinois 
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e simple, economical, practica Operate easier and 
quicker than old-fashioned methods. Made for home, 
club or commercial use, Many were disappointes ix 
not getting an outfitlast year. Expect bigger demand 
thia season. Be eafe, investigate now. Write nearest. 
fectory for free catalog and prices. Good Deal for 


——e You Cannot Afford to Use 
Any Other Kind 


Drop use acard and we will 





. “Gutter Manwiactur ing Co. 2.8. convince you. 
1 le 
Kansas City, Mo Minneapolts, Minn. BRIDGES, Bedford, lowa 




















































every farmer in the stace specific ad- 
vice as to how his soil should be 
handled. 





Proso or Broom Corn Millet 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me anything about the 
Early Fortune millet? It is described 
as extra early and a good yielder. The 
seedsmen claim that it will head out 
twenty-five to thirty-five days after 
sowing. I want to sow it after early 
peas, about the last of July or the 
first of August.” 

The proso millets are unquestion- 
ably early, and in the central part of 
the corn belt will ordinarily mature a 
grain crop even when seeded as late 
as the last week of July. Under favor- 
able conditions, when seeded some 
time in June or early July, proso will 
yield thirty or even forty bushels per 
acre, the grain being worth about 80 
per cent as much as corn for fattening 
hogs. There is considerable variation 
in the different varieties of proso, and 
the Early Fortune variety, as men- 
tioned by our correspondent, is not 
well known to us. Some of these pro- 
sos, when seeded late, make a very 
small growth of stem and leaves. In 
fact, the stems may be so short that 
the crop will be difficult to harvest. 

We believe that the proso millets 
are worth experimenting with, but we 
do not advise any of our readers to 
seed a very large crop of them until 
they have satisfied themselves by ex- 
perience that proso is the practical 
eatch crop under their conditions. In 
the Dakotas, proso seems to have at- 
tained a real name for itself. In the 
corn belt, it must be considered as an 
experiment for some time to come. 





Mans 


Hog Remedy 





While you have this paper in your 
MoorMan Supremacy hands — sign your name below and tear 


’ out this message for mailing. You will 
ga ger he Hog ey promptly get all the facts in a nut-shell, 
tion mineral conditioner Send to Moorman Mfg. Co., Box 128, 


for hogs—has unquestioned Quincy, Ill. Branches at Indianapolis, 
supremacy in its field. Nashville, St. Joseph, Mo., and an 


Reasonable price is by no means the 
least of the many reasons for this. It is (Tear This Ad Out and 
so very reasonable in price yeu can | Gend Us Your Name 
afford to use it freely. 

The names and addresses of the most Mani. 
progressive hog men of the country will 
be furnished as reference if desired. i 
Many are probably men you know. jee henatsecisoesess see< me. scconne 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 

Receipts continue abnormally heavy, 
altho it is now time for them to dry 
up. During the second week of April, 
1918, receipts both at Chicago and the 
eleven markets were heavier than in 
any other April week in history. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipits and prices as they have pre- 

















vailed week by week from June 1, 
1917, to date: 
| 
6) 2c é 
oy | Se bh 
Ei Se £ 
e);o2 Ne 
” ee Bde “4 
og Eee 
=O}e20|6°0 
$ o | “ao!| lo 
oH) ww i 
eS|ES| 6s 
Og} = os 
asiesslaes 
Ch - he CO he 
= <¢ ov =e 
ee Se, Ga 77 88 210 
June 7 to 14....../ 89 87 203 
June 14 to 21 . | 79 93 206 
gune 21 to ZS ......| ‘93 | 268 199 
June 28 to July 5 18 81 195 
auiy 6 to 12 ...6..+| Bd 23 195 
paly 12 40. 29: .....:. 113) 119 192 
guly 19 to 3 ...... 83 | 105 193 
July 26 to August 2 78 | 114 200 
August 2to 9» 109 106 207 
August 9 to 16 .... 66 | 74 218 
August 16 to 23 .... 61 77 235 
August 23 to 30 .... 36 57 213 
August 30 to Sept. 6) 55 70 222 
Sept. 6 to 13 ...... GO! 65 {| 224 
Sept. 13 to 20 ears 66 82 224 
Sept. 20 to 27 ...... 58 70 2233 
Sept. 27 to Oct. 4 .. 60 73 243 
SS ae ¢ See 63 79 237 
> Ce Ce Ee vebbns &3 ot 224 
feet. 36: OO Se". us sa 0% SO 8&9 95 
Oct. 25 to Nov. 1 .. 72 76 219 
Nov ee os eas 87 87 230 
Nov. 8 to 15 100 9S 233 
pov. 25 6 22 .°.... 98 107 246 
Nov. 22 te 29 ...... 103 | 107 249 
Nov. 30 to Dec. 6 .. 96 105 240 
Dec. 6 to 13 105 102 | 240 
Dec. 13 to 20 100 Lod 226 
Dee. 20 to 27 ......; 78 98 233 
Dec. 27 to Jan. 100 84 2230 
a | ee 107 | 105 222 
pam: 20° te BF asks cds 45 64 221 
ee: Te Ae Be os ecew * 105 110 222 
gan. 2¢ to Sl .. nee i9 115 213 
Jan. 31 to Feb. 7 .| 100 122 216 
Meh. 7 te 14.......7 186 1 129 209 
4 Wo. 3) | 134 135 213 
SU. 26 2 BO ae Sae 159 150 | 214 
March lLto 7 136 126 200 
March 7 to 14 ..... 163 | 142 202 
March 14 to 21 ..... 170 | 174 | 203 
March 21 to 28 ..... 186 | 166 | 200 
March 28 to April 4.) 140 | 147 196 
Aor 4 to ll ...... 180 | 158 | 199 
During the ensuing week, the ten- 


year average has been 114,000 hogs at 
Chicago, 429,000 at the eleven mar- 
kets, and a price of $8.69. If we figure 
on a basis of 130 per cent of the ten- 
year average for rece_pts, we get 148,- 
000 hogs at Chicago and 558,000 at 
the eleven markets. If the price is 210 
per cent of the ten-year average, we 
get $18.25 as the answer. 

The corn price of hogs for April is 
about $23 per ewt. on the composite 
No. 2 Chicago corn basis. 

Buckwheat 

lowa correspondent wishes to 
concerning the advisability of 
seeding buckwheat, and then follow- 
ing with winter wheat this fall. He 
wishes to know especially about what 
he could expect in the way of yield 
and price. 

Ordinarily buckwheat is a very poor 
crop under corn belt conditions. It is 
naturally a lover of the rather moist, 
cool conditions as they prevail in the 
extreme northern portion of the United 
States. In Maine and New Hampshire, 
the ten-year average yield is around 
twenty-seven bushels, whereas, in 
lowa and the corn belt generally the 
yield averages about fifteen bushels. 
The price per bushel ordinarily aver- 
ages about 25 per cent above that of 
corn. At present, however, it is bring- 
ing almost twice as much as corn, the 
price being $4 per bushel for good 
buckwheat in Chicago. The unusually 
good price for buckwheat which is now 
prevailing is, however, no assurance 
of an equally good fall. 


An 
know 


price next 


Many of our readers will remember 
that potatoes were selling unusually 
high a year ago, but this unusually 


high price induced a large planting of 
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potatoes, and the price has been rela- 
tively low during the present winter. 
With our standard crops, like corn, 
wheat and oats, there is ordinarily very 
little danger of planting too great an 
acreage, but in such crops as buck- 
wheat, potatoes, beans and the market 
garden crops generally, there is great 
danger of over-planting, especially in 
years following a year of unusually 
high prices. 











A Good Watering Place 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For years there was a wet spot on 
a side-hill on this farm. Then the 
owner dug down and found a good 
supply of water. This was piped about 


forty rods to the barnyard, and drained 
into the tank. Some discarded three- 
inch boiler flues with cement joints 








aa 
i. seta 








View of Tank With Enclosing Wall. 


The common varieties of buckwheat 
are Japanese and Silver Hull. The or- 


dinary rate of seeding is about three | 


pecks per acre. The crop is handled in 
much the same way as ordinary small 
grain, but is somewhat more trouble- 
some. We very much doubt the advis- 
ability of doing much with buckwheat 
under ordinary corn belt conditions. 


were used. They were buried unde:- 
ground below the plow line. 

At that time a simple overflow pipe 
was put in the tank. Later this pipe 
was changed. A three-fourths-inch 
nipple was put thru the side of the 
tank. Lock-nuts with packing beneath 
them, held it in place and prevented 
leakage. An elbow and a short nipple 
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were screwed on the inside of thet 
ple. A three-sixteenths-inch hole hip 
drilled in this elbow to prevent po, ‘ 


ing. So the end of the nj 
ways several inches below tha a’ 
of the water, and draws nothing 
clear, clean water. On the outsiy ih 
the tank the pipe was run t ed 
ground, and then turned to cant ' 
water away. TY thy 
This arrangement was 
satisfactory because there a — 
tection for the tank. } 
built a substantial wall, which left 
one side of the tank open for the sto¢ 
A cement and rock table wag laid 
front of the tank. W 
The drain pipe was also ex 
several feet, so that it js now 
about the tank. ‘This pipe lays in 
trench, and is covered with rock 
protect it from the stock, 
This is now an excellent Wwater| 
place. The tank is partly Covered fy 
winter, and never freezes. The water 
is clean and pure and accessible to the 
stock at all times. When the Pregexy 
wood tank plays out, the foundatig 
is ready for a cement tank, 
C. V. HULL, 
Floyd County, Iowa. 


tendeg 
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Reproves an Editor—The Franklin Clie 
ty, Iowa, council of defense passeg Tea. 
lutions recently, criticizing advice given 
legal of the low, 
tlomestead, on the ground that it was 


by the department 


“an act obstructing the sale of Liberty 
bonds, and an act directly against the jp. 
terests of the military establishment ¢ 
this country.” The advice given was tg 
the effect that there is no law which com. 
pels any person to buy a Liberty bong 
and ro penalty for those who do not by 
Further, ‘A person living in Iowa can take 
a train and go into a wet state and bring 
home liquor for his own use.” 

















“MONEY-MAKER” 


nin. 


THE HART-PARR as 
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canes cylinder. Five tooth 


Maximom thresh- 


ing surface. exagonal 
seated taper shank steel 
teeth. 





Straw racks and grain pan 
“A” work in opposite direc- 
tion from straw racks 

srain pan’B.”’ Perfect coun- 
terbalance. 
Double eccentric driven. 


Undershot fan. Two adjust- 
ments of wind blast. 


Ratchet driven wind 
stacker pulley 








No vibration. 











Solid beater. No wrapping. 











Two piece grain pans. No 
warping. No sagging. 


over in straw. 








Straw is completely turned 
over here, eliminating possi- 
bility of grain being carried 


life of belt. Prevents 
windstacker clogging. 








Spring mounted reat axle. 














Hart-Parr Outfits Make Threshing Easier and More Profitable 


Notice in the above cross-section view that 
Hart-Parr “Money-Makers” are special feature 
separators that mean thorough threshing, thor- 
ough separation, ease of operation and long life. 

They are double belted and double eccentric 
driven. The straw racks and grain pan are in 


halves counterbalanced 
what that means. 


Hart-Parr “Money-Makers” have hardwood 
sills, with every joint a tight fit. The beater isa 
solid steel beater—no chance to clog or wrap. 

All oiling can be done from the outside of 
Hart-Parr “Money-Makers.” 


can be quickly and easily made from the cut- 


side. 


Write today for full information and sizes. 
Whetheryou are farmer, thresherman or dealer, 





\ 


in motion. Notice 


All adjustments 





IMM 





you should know more about Hart -Parr 
“Money-Makers.” 


Hart-Parr Tractors 
The “Old Reliable” is just what the name implies. 
The Hart-Parr “Old Reliables” have served farmers fot 
years. Hundreds are in use. Not only will they th 
and plow, but they are reliable, 
burning tractors for road grading, hauling, fiel 
We founded the tractor industry and our tractors are the 
result of years of experience in building tractor leaders. 
Hart-Parr Tractors are made in three sizes: 
The “Old Reliable”—‘Our 60.” 
The “Oil King —35.” 
The “New Hart-Parr"—Three Plow. 
Write for full information. Special inducem 
dealers handling large sales. 


THE HART-PARR COMPANY 
525 Lawler Street 
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Everything Lovely 
Farmer: 


r g ces’ 
Jo Walle herewith check for my re- 


» se 
Linge [| get from your paper some- 
hing of value to me in handling a 
farm of 240 acres. inne 
{ want to take this opportunity to 

that I have no sympathy nor even 
oe ience with the complaints about 
taking labor from the farms, losses in 
feeding sto «k, and this, that and the 
other complaints about conditions 
arising from the war. I am dependent 
on hired he'p. Every man I have had 
for the last three years is in the army 
yoluntarily where any good man nat- 
yrally war to be. I am past being 
of any us« for army work, and could 
not get in even if I should pay my 

rd and cariare. 
a are getting unreasonably high 
prices for everything, and any farmer 
who complains about $2 wheat is a 
nog. Prices of all other grains should 
be fixed at relative figures. There are 
people besides farmers who have to 
live. Prices of live stock are also un- 
reasonably high, and farmers who 
failed to realize $1.50 per bushel for 
rotten corn when feeding same to live 
stock are entitled to no sympathy. 
Hogs that were properly handled paid 
big prices for poor corn, and prices 
have seldom reached and have never 
fallen below the $15.50 per cwt. indi- 


cated by the Food Administration. 
With regard to cattle, anyone who 


bought feeders at $12 and expected a 
price that would bring him a profit 
showed the same poor judgment that 
has been breaking cattle feeders as 
far back as I can remember. If they 
had realized a profit on $12 feeders 
this year, they would have complained 
just as hard if they had lost out on $16 
feeders next year. 

If the farmers’ sons don’t go to war 


to defend their property, who do they 
expect to go—the hired men? They 
seem to be the ones who are over there 
and if when 
they come back, they take it over as 
the Bolsheviki have done in Russia, 
where is the injustice? Of course, if 
there is a readjustment after the war, 
as there is likely to be, I sincerely 
hope it will be a littlé more sane and 
rational than the Russian readjust- 
ment. 

Don’t waste any more sympathy on 
the farmer. He doesn’t need it. I 
would even say to advocate the levying 
of an excess profit tax on the farmer, 
if it were not for the fact that the oth- 
er fellows will attend to that, and we 
may need your help to keep it from 
being put too high. 

To conclude: Nobody has any busi- 
ness to be making money out of this 
war; so why encourage farmers to 
complain about things? If everything 
had been done just as it should be, by 
the Germans and by the Allies, either 
one, the war would have been ended 
long ago. 

E. L. GILBERT. 

Kossuth County, Iowa. 





Remarks: Our correspondent lives 
in a sure-crop country, and we suspect 
is hiring men to raise grain. The grain 
Producer in the sure-crop country is 
surely making money at present prices. 
This is a big country, however, and 
there are some millions of farmers 
who are not so fortunately situated as 
is our correspondent, either in location 
or facilities for carrying on their op- 
erations. The one thing always to be 
kept in mind is this: Will the condi- 
tions which have prevailed as to live 
stock and grain prices encourage or 
discourage production? This question 
can not be answered satisfactorily by 
& study of conditions in favored agri- 
cultural sections. There must be an 
understanding of the conditions which 
fenerally prevail, and he who has this 
understanding will have some trouble 
in assenting to Mr. Gilbert’s rosy view. 
—Editor. 

Financing the War 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I Wish to endorse the stand taken 
y Wallaces’ Farmer with regard to 
thea fixing We have too much of it 
=e rhe work and planning made 
indi esary by price fixing, direetly and 

rectly, could be much better used 
for the elimination of expensive and 
oe methods of distribution. 

a aoe ro financing the various 
Vote Ronmee. ear h of us would de- 
come in Fee pe! that part of his in- 
onive es : ees of © hat he would re- 
eal Private soldier, and use it 

y war bonds and pay war taxes 








and contribute to the various war ac- 
tivities, we could feel comfortable in 
the thought that we were doing our 
full part in carrying on the war, and 
there would be no trouble in financing 
it. If we win, I am convinced that this 
will be the last war, and it is worth 
while straining ourselves to the limit 
in order to win. C. H. BEATTY. 
York County, Nebraska. 





Soft Corn Balances 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have noted some recent inquiries 
in Wallaces’ Farmer, and some of the 
Ames propaganda, concerning tankage 
and soft corn, and that it requires 
more tankage to balance soft corn than 
sound corn. 

At Ames they seem to have proven 
that with free choice hogs will con- 
sume a great deal more tankage pro- 
portionately when corn is immature, 
but from my own experience I do not 
deem such fact as conclusive, espe- 
cially as we are in the habit of con- 
sidering tankage as a protein feed. It 





is only about 60 per cent protein, and 
perhaps 10 per cent is indigestible 
wood fiber, leaving something like 30 
per cent that is largely mineral salts, 
ground bone and the like. I can eas- 
ily see that with immature corn which 
is relatively somewhat higher in pro- 
tein as compared with its oil and 
starch conteu.t, but almost entirely 
lacking in mineral, hogs will eat a 
vast amount of tankage, not for its 
protein, but for its mineral properties. 
At such a time bone meal would be a 
better balance than tankage, because 
the meal contains almost twice as 
much mineral and only about half as 
much protein. 

So much is only theoretical; but I 
can offer some practical evidence 
along this line. The 1915, and again 
the 1917 corn was very soft, and in 
purchasing several thousand bushels 
for hog feeding, you may be sure I 
got much that was poor stuff. With 
constant access to 60 per cent tank- 
age my hogs consumed materially less 
than they did with the high quality 
1916 corn—but that is only a part 6éf 
the story. When theecorn was soft, | 





provided several tons of slack coal, 
and the hogs consumed close to one 
pound apiece as a daily average, while 
when the corn was well matured they 
did not seem to want any slack coal. 
Thus I am forced to the conclusion 
that when hogs eat more tankage with 
soft corn than with mature corn, it is 
because of the desire for mineral. 
E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 





Nebraska. 


Barley and Rye 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an inquiry in your paper 
with regard to a barley and rye mix- 
ture. Many years ago, I had a field of 
twenty-five acres of rye that was a 
thin stand. I sowed and harrowed in 
barley at the rate of a bushel to the 
acre, and raised a splendid crop. When 
I ground it, it made fine feed for pigs. 
It can be separated and the grains can 
be sold. Barley ripens practically with 
rye. In fact, the rye can stand a few 
days until the barley is fully ripe. 

O. S. WEST. 

O’Brien County, Iowa. 
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“See how these plows are hung” 


“They’re right where you want them—underneath and in front of 
you—so that you can see what you’re doing every minute. Beside that, 
you can back with your plows—clean up a field of any shape—right into 
the fences and corners. And you control the entire outfit from this seat. 
This 8-16 just fits your quarter section.” 


One Man Control—Tractor and plows 
are combined in one machine—control of the entire 
outfit and mechanism from the driver’s seat. 


Handles Like a Horse Gang—The plows 
are right underneath in front of the driver— always 
in sight—he sees just what they’re doing every 


minute. 


Cuts Square Corners —With the 8-16 


you can back up with your plows—make short 
turns—cut square corners—work right up to the 


fences and corners. 


For Small, Irregular Fields—The 8-16 


just fits small, irregular fields—with it you can 
plow every foot, whether it’s along the fences or in all. 


the corners. 


Burns Kerosene—The 8-16 is equipped 


with a powerful, heavy duty, four cylinder motor— 


guaranteed to burn kerosene. 


Nothing Runs in Dirt But the Plows—All 


motor gears and transmission enclosed and running 
in oil—cut steel gears—Hyatt roller bearings. 


Plows are Detachable—The plows and 
plow frame complete are detached when the 8-16 
is used for other draw bar jobs—only two nuts to 
remove—two minutes work. 


An All Purpose Outfit—The Advance- 
Rumely 8-16 is a general utility tractor—made to 
handle all the various power jobs on the small 
farm—plowing, discing, seeding, harvesting, haul- 


ing, threshing, grinding, pumping. 


equipment. 


warehouses. 


Completely Equipped —When you buy 
an 8-16 you get a complete outfit—plows and 
There’s even a large umbrella as part of your 


Backed By Service—Every 8-16 backed 


by Advance-Rumely Service—22 branch offices and 


A special catalog covers every point in the construction 
and operation of the 8-16, Ask our nearest Branch Office. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER COMPANY 
LAPORTE 





(incorporated) 


Des Moines, lowa Kansas City, Mo. 
Peoria, fll. 


INDIANA 


ADVANCE~RUMELY 
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HENRY WALLACE 
Editor Wallaces’ Farmer 1896-1916 


The Sabbath 
School. 


Lesson 


Among all the features of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer perhaps none has 
proved so popular and helpful as 
the weekly exposition of the Inter- 
national Sabbath School Lesson. 
The exposition is strictly non-sec- 
tarian and is read and enjoyed alike 
by folks of every religious denomi- 
nation as well as by many who are 
not active church members. 


Henry Wallace’s Best Work 


These weekly expositions of the 
a esa were written by Henry 
Wallace when he was the senior 
editor of Wallaces’ Farmer. To 
them he gave his best thot and most 
carciul study. He wrote no other 
articles with such infinite care and 
preparation. They are unquestion- 
ably his best and most enduring 
literary work. 


Unique and Original 


Henry Wallace was peculiarly fitted 
for this work. He was early trained as 
aminister. He had practical business 
experience. He had long years of con- 
tact with men of all shades of belief 
and disbelief. He was a life-long stu- 
dent of the Scriptures and taught a 
Bible class for many years. 


Just As Written By Mr. Wallace 


During his 21 years of editorial work 
Mr. Wallace covered the subjects of the 
International Sabbath School Lessons 
three times. He re-wrote his exposi- 
tions each time to make them better— 
condensing here. explaining there, add- 
ing a word, or changing an expression 
to convey the exact thot he had in 
mind. The lessons are now being pub- 
lished just as Mr. Wallace wrote them 
in final completed form. 


The Favorite of Thousands 


Many folks take Wallaces’ Farmer 
principally for the Sabbath School Les- 
sons—Sunday School superintendents, 
teachers, students—townsmen as well 
as farm folks. To many who do not 
have chureb privileges they bring a 
weekly message that is uplifting and 
strengthening to both soul and mind. 


A Typical Letter—One of Many 


“Am very much pleased with 
Wallaces’ Farmer. Every part 
of it is good, particularily the 
Sabbath School Lessons.” 

—E. J. Steen, Minnesota. 


Why Not Tell Your Friends? 


Your friends, whether interested in 
Sunday School work or not, will find 
the weekly exposition of the Sabbath 
School Lesson in Wallaces’ Farmer 
alone worth more than the subscrip- 
tion price You would earn their 
thanks, and help vs too, .v you will call 
their attention to this feature, which is 
just one of the many good things in 
every copy of Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Thank You. 





(Subscription price $1 00 per year; in 
clubs of three or more, 75¢ each.) 
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Tanning 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me how to tan a calf 
hide. i want to make leather out 
of it.” 

An Illinois correspondent asks how 
to tan a cow hide. 

When our correspondents consider 
the time required, the patience and the 
expense, they will find it about as 
cheap to have the tanning done ata 
commercial plant which makes a spe- 
cialty of this work. With only one or 
two hides to be tanned, one is hardly 
warranted in trying to do it himself, 
especially when he can hire it done at 
a small figure. A satisfactory tan is 
seldom accomplished with the first at- 
tempt, and after one has experience 
there will be very limited use for it. 
If our correspondents do not have ac- 
cess to a local firm that does this 
work, they might ship the hides to 
any of the firms that advertise in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

In preparing a hide for leather, the 
first step is to get rid of the hair, 
which is accomplished by soaking the 
hide in lime water. Make the lime 
solution by adding a quart of unslaked 
lime or two quarts of hardwood ashes 
to five gallons of soft water. Remove 
the hide as soon after the animal is 
dead as possible, and place it immedi- 
ately in the lime solution. If the hide 
has become stiff, soak it in soft water 
until it is as soft and pliable as a green 
hide, before putting it in the lime wa- 
ter. When the hair begins to slip, 


| scrape it off with the dull edge of a 


butcher knife, working towards the tail 
from the neck. For smooth-grained 
leather, be careful not to break the 
thin, film-like membrane just over the 
real skin. The hair will begin to slip 
within two or three days after being 
put in the lime solution. After scrap- 
ing off the hair, it is important to 
rinse the hide well, to free it of the 
lime water. 

The tanning solution is made by 
boiling together a quart of soft soap 
and a cupful of fish oil, until the lat- 
ter cuts the soap. To this mixture add 
of coal oil, half a pint of 
alum, half a pint of arsenic, and six 
quarts of soft water. Boil it for a few 
minutes, and let it cool down to a 
luke-warm temperature before immers- 
ing the hide. This solution is for mod- 
erately heavy hogs. For lighter hides, 
such as from dogs, calves or colts, the 
alum and arsenic are not needed, and 
only half as much coal oil in two gal- 
lons of water is used. 

A satisfactory way to make leather 
is to cut the hide into long strips about 
six inches wide, before tanning, as 
they are easier to work than a whole 
hide. Immerse these in the solution at 
a temperature of about 90 degrees, and 
keep the solution in a warm room, 
preferably behind the kitchen stove 
or beside the furnace in. the basement. 
Every two or three days the strips are 
removed, washed in soapy water, and 
stretched until nearly dry. A conve- 
nient way to stretch is for two men to 
pull the pieces around a post, and work 
until each piece is about dry. If on 
drying the hide becomes stiff, it has 
not cured enough, and must be placed 
back in the tanning solution, which 
should be warmed to about 90 degrees. 
Do not have it much warmer, as leath- 
er burns easily. From ten days to two 
weeks will be necessary for curing. 
The tanning must be kept up until the 
hide or leather is soft and pliable. If 
light strikes clear thru it when a small 
strip is held up, it has cured enough, 
but if it shows light spots it must be 
cured some more. 

Tanned hides should receive a treat- 
ment by working into them neatsfoot 
oil until the leather is soft and pliable. 
Heavy hides may be a little stiff after 
tanning, but may be softened by rub- 
bing in the oil, which, by the way, has 
just’ as beneficial an effect on farm 
harness. 

The bark method of tanning is ef- 
fective, and makes a high quality of 
leather, but it takes longer. A peck of 
the inner bark of the oak, willow, 
hemlock or chestnut is cut up and add- 
ed to about three gallons of boiling 
soft water. Allow this to steep in a 
covered vessel, and when cooi remove 
the bark. For sole leather, place the 
pieces in flatwise between layers of 
bark. Occasional re-heatings of the 
solution are necessary, and fresh bark 
must be added from time to time. This 
process makes excellent leather for 
either soles or harness. 

In tanning fur hides, we repeat the 





following paragraphs, published in 
Wallaces’ Farmer a year or two ago: 

For home tanning, the following for- 
mula has been recommended for tan- 
ning any fur skins. It consists of six 
pounds of salt, eight ounces of salt- 
peter and four ounces of borax. These 
are powdered up quite finely and put 
in sixteen quarts of tepid soft water. 
The water should be stirred until all 
of the ingredients are dissolved. The 
mixture is then put into a barrel, and 
is diluted by adding sixteen quarts of 
sour buttermilk. After it has been 
stirred thoroly, thirty-two ounces of 
sulphurie acid are added. Care must 
be taken to stir the mixture while the 
acid is being poured in. The mixture 
will probably cost’ around 50 or 75 
cents, and if more or less of it is made, 
the same proportions should be used. 
If the sour buttermilk is not available, 
skim-milk or sweet milk may be used 
instead, except that twice the quantity 
wil! be necessary. The solution will 
keep for a long time, and may be used 
for all fur skins. 

Dry skins must be soaked until they 
are soft. The fur side should be salted 
a little before being put in the water. 
Green skins need soaking for only a 
few hours. After the skins are per- 
fectly soft and pliable, they should be 
spread out on a board and all the flesh 
removed. After this they are ready for 
the tanning liquid. The skins are then 
put in the tanning liquid and left for 
about an hour, after which they are 
pulled out and hung over a barrel for 
a short time to drain. Following this, 
they are put back into the liquid again 
for an hour and hung up to drain again, 
and then put back again. The process 
is repeated until the hide is tanned. 
The number of soakings required de- 
pends upon the hide or skin being 
tanned, but nearly all hides will tan 
with from three to seven soakings. 
During the process, the hides should be 
pulled and stretched, to help out the 
tanning. 

After the hides are tanned, wash 
them in a suds made of eight gallons of 
water and two ounces of soda. Both the 
fur and skin sides should be rubbed 
with the soap and then scrubbed. Itis 
important to rinse out all. the soap. 
3efore being hung up to dry, a little 
kerosene may be rubbed on the skin 
side. During the drying process, it is 
very important to pull and stretch the 
hides at frequent intervals. Otherwise, 
they will be hard and stiff. The work- 
ing process can be done by pulling or 
stretching the hides around a post. 


Larder Beetles 


An Iowa subscriber sends us about 
one hundred slender, small, brown 
beetles, and writes: 

“These insects are everywhere in 
our house. They are in all the food, 
and are in the walls and every small 
crevice where they may crawl. They 
have multiplied into the thousands. 
The first we saw of them was last 
spring. We have tried fumigating with 
formaldehyde and sulphur, but with- 
out success. What can we do to ex- 
terminate them?” 

There are several kinds of these 
larder and grain beetles, most of which 
are slender and brown, and from one- 
eighth to one-third of an inch long. 
These beetles lay eggs which hatch in- 
to small white grubs. Both these 
beetles and the grubs work on grain, 
flour and other foodstuffs. These bee- 
tles produce several generations in a 
year, and multiply very rapidly. To 
get the best of them, clean out all food 


storage places very carefully, and 
spray all cracks and crevices in the 


most thoro manner possible with gas- 
oline. Any food which is to be kept, 
which is in any way infested, should 
be fumigated with carbon bisulphide. 
Put the food in a tight box, barrel or 
bin, and pour out carbon bisulphide 
in-a shallow, open dish, setting the 
dish on top of the food to be fumi- 
gated. Fumigation is best done when 
the temperature is between 60 and 79 
degrees. At lower temperatures the 
carbon bisulphide does not evaporate 
so readily. In handling the carbon bi- 
sulphide, remember that it vaporizes 
quite rapidly, and that the fumes are 
explosive. Moreover, they are some- 
what poisonous, and should not be 
breathed for any length of time. 

The carbon bisulphide fumes are 
heavier than air, and ordinarily will 
sink down thru the grain or meal that 
is being fumigated, and kill all insect 
life present. After the fumigation has 
been going on for about twenty-four 
hours, open up the bin or barrel and 





== 
allow the fumes to disappear. Afte 
they have disappeared, the fuod is pe : 
fectly safe to use. vs 

Since these insects have gotten such 
a start in our correspondent’s house it 
may be necessary for him to repeat 
the treatment several times. A very og. 
sential part of the treatment will pe 
to pay very careful attention to the 
cracks where the insects may he hid- 
ing, dosing liberally with Sasodline jp 
a slender-spouted oil can. Remember 
in using both gasoline and carbon bi- 
sulphide to keep all flame or tire 
away. 





Crop Conditions in England 


Consul General Skinner, at London, 
reports that the board of agriculture, 
in its January report on the condition 
of the crops in England, says: 

“The crop reporters of the board, 
in reporting on the crops and agricy. 
tural conditions on January Ist, stats 
that on the whole December proveg 
very favorable for field work, be 
generally dry, with light frosts until 
toward the latter half of the month 
when frost and snow caused some de. 
lays, which were most severely felt 
in the southeast. Gocd progress wag 
accordingly made everywhere, and jg 
the chief corn growing districts of the 
east work is at least as forward ag 
usual, if not more so. 

“Nearly four-fifths of the area jp. 
tended for wheat has already beeg 
sown, whereas, at the corresponding 
date last year, only two-thirds of the 
wheat area had been put in; and the 
total area actually under wheat at the 
end of 1917 was fully 15 per cent 
greater than a year ago. The young 
crop everywhere looks promising, al 
tho that sown late has received some 
check from the frosts. Of other au- 
tumn sown crops, the area under bar- 
ley and oats is about the same as at 
this time last year, that under rye a 
little greater, and the bean area a lit- 
tle smaller. All these autumn crops 
are generally satisfactory. 

“In practically all districts except 
the eastern counties, where they are 
rather patchy, seeds are a strong and 
healthy plant. 

“Swedes are of good quality nearly 
everywhere; and this applies to tur- 
nips in some districts, but in others 
they are poor. 

“Reports on ewes are satisfactory, 
and they are in good condition. Other 
live stock are also healthy. In the 
eastern counties home-grown winter 
keep is rather scarce, but elsewhere 
the supplies are generally expected to 
be quite sufficient. 

“In most distriets there has been 
sufficient farm labor, but skilled help 
is still scarce.” 





Hogs for the Red Cross 


The farmers in a number of coun- 
ties in Nebraska have made their con- 
tributions to the Red Cross by donat- 
ing one or more hogs. These are 
brought into the shipping points and 
shipped to market. The hogs thus 
donated from February 21st to April 
8th, sold for the gross sum of $58,000, 
a substantial contribution to the Red 
Cross funds. 


Rape Seed Situation 


We are pleased to see that the seed 
survey of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reveals the fact 
that there is about a third more rape 
seed in the country this year than 4 
year ago. Much of this rape is the 
Japanese rape, which, altho it is not 
quite so good as the English, answers 
the purpose very nicely. In a season 
when there is a serious shortage of 89 
many varieties of seed, it is pleasing 
to know that there is plenty of rape; 
but there should be no delay in se 
ting home whatever seed may be re 
quired. 





Information Wanted 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“We have a shepherd dog which has 
gotten into the habit of killing of 
older chickens. He is eight or niné 
months old. He began this practice 
at once. He catches them by the neck, 
kills them, and lets them lie. Is there 
any way of breaking him of this habit: 
He does not do it because he 
hungry.” 

We would be glad to have readers 
who have had experience in handling 
shepherd dogs answer this inquiry. 
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roe the next day’s grind. And this is the | grass get a very good start, it is any of the live stock commissiom 


The Farm-and’s Point of View 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of your paper, I 
read an article entitled, “The Farm 
Labor Problem.” We have been en- 
lightened upon this subject by states- 
men, scientific men, farm specialists, 
and farmers; but we never hear from 
the farm-hand. Why not have a word 
from the farm-hand, who, to my ‘way 
of thinking, is the real authority? 

The average wages for common la: 
por in the towns and cities are $3 per 
day, the man paying his own living ex- 

nses. The average wages for the 
same kind of work on a farm are $1.50 
r day, with board, lodging and laun- 


ee work included. Deduct from the 
$3 wage board, room, laundry and oth- 
er items of expense, and the city labor- 
er has no more than $1.50 left at the 


end of his $3 day. And farm work is 
much easier and much more pleasant 
than the $3 city work. We know all 
this and admit it. Now, why do men 
“lay off” the farms? Why do they go 
back to the cities? 

In the country towns you can meet 
every day fellows who have quit the 
job on the farm. Ask them why, and 
they all tell you the same story: “He 
wanted to work me all day and all 
night. I didn’t get enough to eat, and 
the place | was given to sleep was not 
fit for a man.” When these fellows 
quit, they simply ask for their money. 
If the boss asks them why they are 
leaving, they give any old excuse. They 
do not give him the true reason be- 
cause they do not want to have a row 
with him, but want to get away as 
quietly as possible. 

Ask the farmer why his man left, 
and he will tell you: 





“Oh, he was one | 


of those unsteady fellows; didn’t want | 
to work. Don’t suppose he ever worked | 


over a week in a place in his life.” 
Half the farmers do not know why 
their men leave them, and why it is 
hard for them to get other men. 

The fellow who works for $3 per day 
and pays his own expenses, gets $1.50 
in value for $1.50 in money. When he 
goes to eat, he gets a good cup of cof- 
fee with cream in it; fresh meat when 
he wants it, and a decent room, with 
bathing accommodations and _ other 
conveniences. The farmer does not 
figure that when a farm-hand works 
for him for $1.50 per day, he is paying 
the farmer $1.50 per day for board, 
room and laundry. No; the farmer 
seems to feel that he is making the 
hand a present of all this. 

The cold truth of the matter is sim- 
ply this: Many of the farmers are 
poor managers, as compared with men 
in other lines of business who pay $3 
per day for their common labor. True, 
these farmers have accumulated some 
money; but how have they done it? 
By working their men overtime, there- 
by robbing them of the value of their 
labor; by denying themselves, their 
families and their working-men the 
absolute necessities of life, to say 


nothing of the delicacies, and by keep-’ 


ing their wives at home from one 
year’s end to the next, slopping about 
& barnyard, milking and caring for 
cows, calves and chickens, instead of 
allowing the women to care for their 
homes and cook for their families and 
hired men. 

I will relate one of many cases that 
I personally know of. The hand is 
leaving the farmer soon, and when he 
is gone, the farmer will wonder why 
he left, and why farm-hands are so 
unsteady, and so no-good in general. 
At this place, the boss, his wife and 
the hired man all get up at the same 
time. They get up at daylight and go 
to the barnyard, the wife to milk and 
care for the cows and chickens, the 
boss and his man to feed other stock 
and get eight head of horses ready for 
the days’ work. This stunt kills an 
hour, and all hands go to the break- 
fast table to eat a breakfast that has 


been thrown together in about ten 
minutes. They have a cup of weak 
coffee with milk in it, one egg for each 
of them, a few hurriedly fried pota- 
toes, and home-cured, fat sow-belly. 


ir 
The coffee is weak because coffee is 
expensive. They have milk in their 
coffee instead of cream, because they 
sell all the cream, and they have one 
oo Instead of all they want because 
the un have a market value. This is 
as » 4 of fare for three meals every 
eleven ‘a boss insists upon ten and 

“ours in the field; so, by the 
are of his work 
does his other chores, it is 
lock—supper time. Soon as 
1S Supper, he must go at once 
» Or he does not get his rest for 


time the hand takes ¢ 
horses and 
eight o’cloc 

€ eats h 
to bed 








system on many, many farms, the 
owners of which, as you say, plan to 
cut down their acreage because they 
can not get help, or keep help when 
they get it. 

Why do men “lay off” the farms? ~ 

There are, to my personal knowl- 
edge, a great many men working in the 
cities, men familiar with farm work, 
who like the country, and who would 
go to the farms to work if the farm- 
ers would give them a square deal. 
Men in other lines of business get rich 
by working men ten hours a day and 
paying them $3 ($1.50 for wages and 
$1.50 for living expenses). Why can 
not the farmer do this? Is he less a 
manager than other business men? 

Get this to the farmers, and it may 
help to solve the labor problem. 

W. W. BAYLOR. 
Illinois, 





Angora Goats 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Replying to your Illinois correspond- 
ent who asked for information about 
Angora goats, I will give him my ex- 
perience. I have used goats for two 
years on hazel-brush, and they cer- 
tainly do excellent work. To kill out 
the brush entirely, however, they 
should be kept on it for three years 
in succession. At the end of two years 
enough will be killed out to let the 





best to do a thoro job of it. Ry 
This farm was fenced in five 

We changed the goats from time to 
time, from one field to another. The 
fence was a 31-inch woven wire, 6-inch 
mesh. When we got the goats, we put 
another 31-inch strip above the first, 
and this made a fence which held 
them without difficulty. We bought 
the goats in Kansas City. It is advis- 
able to get them early, before the 
leaves on the brush get very large. 
We bought only wethers, and sold 
them about November lst, as we were 
told by an experienced man that it 
would not be advisable to winter them 
here. We shipped to Chicago. Both 
lots lost us some money in the mar- 
ket transactions, but they certainly 
made us good money in the work that 


they did. 
T. W. SOUTH. 
Henry County, Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

With reference to using Angora 
goats to clean up brush, let us sug- 
gest that if your correspondent has 
thirty acres sufficiently fenced to hold 
the goats, the sooner he gets them the 
better. They should begin work on 
the brush as it buds out. Our custom 
is to buy in the spring, let the goats 
work thru the summer and fall, and 
then sell them ‘before winter. As you 


suggest, Kansas City is the best place 
to buy the goats. Orders can be placed 





s there. 
KILLAM & HAWLEY. 
Lincoln County, Missouri. 





| Conserving the Forests 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Among the perils brought on by the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war is the denudation of the forests 
and timber lands. The demand for 
ship-building material is enormous and 
unprecedented. The coal shortage has 
forced the use of wood for fuel. We 
should guard against this. There ought 
to be a national policy which would 
safeguard our forests so far as pos- 
sible, and individuals should preserve 
their timber lands by replanting all 
the trees that are taken off. In addi- 
tion to this, new plantations should 
be started and fostered in their 
growth. Farmers of the corn belt have 
had an illustration this past winter of 
the value of the timber land. 

MASON HATCH. 

Illinois. 


BIG WAR ATLAS. 

Our new European War Atlas contains 
68 pages, each 10%x15 inches. There are 
32 pages of carefully engraved veg a 
showing all the countries that are in- 
volved, the battle lines, and other details, 
A good war atlas is essential to an in- 
telligent reading of the daily war news. 
This new and enlarged atlas sells for 50 
cents, postpaid. Stamps accepted. Ad- 
dress all orders to Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

















known value. 


No question about materials or workmanship. 
buying on the solid foundation of knowing what you are 


getting. 


Equip your family with Raynsters. 
tection to health as well as comfort and appearance. 
The children need Raynsters to wear to school. 


The Raynster line includes heavy, rubber-surfaced 
coats for outdoor work; featherweight silks; smart cloth 
coats and heavy ulsters that are splendid for driving in 





Is Yours a Raynster? 


Get a Raynster ana you have a weatherproof coat of 
That is what the Raynster Label tells you. 











You are 


They furnish pro- 


any weather—all styles for men and women, boys and 
girls, ‘They may be had at prices to fit every pocketbook. 


You can find Raynsters in good stores throughout the 


country. 


United States Rubber Company 


Clothing Division, New York and Boston 


Rayns 





If you write for it we'll gladly send you a Style 
Book showing all the Raynster models. 
















Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Look for this Label in your Raynster 
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| The Savinite wail Doings of 
Donald Ban 


By 


“Whoa, Jess!” Donald “Ban,” which 


means in Gaelic, “white or fair-haired | 


Donald,” threw the lines to his son, 
and sat in the buggy while the old 
mare was being unhitched. Of course, 
he had another name, but, as everyone 
called him Donald “Ban,” the name 
will do for us. 

“What's the news, father?” 

“The greatest news that ever was,” 
said the old man. 

“Why, what has happened?” The 
son had all a young man’s interest in 
current affairs, and he looked up eag- 
erly from the tug he was undoing. 
Then he noticed the twinkle in his 
father’s eye, and laughed. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“This afternoon, while coming home 
from the postofrice, I found out just 
what I was meant to be.” 

“Rather late in life to find that out, 
isn’t it?” 

“No, for I can be what | should be 
yet. You know I was always bothered 
because I never could make up my 
mind what I should have made of my- 
self. I always knew that I was never 
meant to be a farmer.” 

“Oh, you did pretty well at it.” 

“No, John, I didn’t. You know your- 
self | never knew about keeping the 
capillaries hoed out of the corn ground 
till you came home from the college 
and told me about it; and there are 
lots of other things like that.” 

The young man frowned and smiled 
as he remembered the mistake he had 
made in using scientific terms when 
explaining things to a man of his 
father’s humorous and teasing disposi- 
tion 

“I once thought I’d like to be a doc- 
tor, but the time your grandfather 
broke his wooden leg, I made such a 
botch of trying to mend it that I knew 
I wasn’t meant to be a doctor. An- 
other time I had it in my mind to go 
into politics, but on the day of the 
convention, when I might have been 
nominated, an old war-horse of the 
party took me aside and said to me: 
“You can’t lie down with dogs and ex- 
pect to rise up without fleas.’ I took 
the hint, and didn’t go in for politics. 
Your grandmother wanted me to be a 
minister, but I couid not stand up 
in front of people and talk to them an 
hour at a stretch without wanting to 
make them iaugh, and I knew that 1 
wouldn’t do for a minister. But now I 
know what I was meant to be, and | 
am going te be it. 

“This was how it happened,” he 
went on. Like a true story-teller, he 
did not want to reveal the point too 
s00n. 

“While we were waiting for the mail 
to be distributed, I heard old man Al- 
len grumbling, as usual, and you could 
never guess what he was grumbling 
about today.” 

“] thought he had already grumbled 
about everything.” 

“tHe has, pretty nearly, but today he 
had a new complaint to make. Of all 
thines in the world, he was grumbling 
because the grasshoppers are so 
scarce this year that there will not be 
enoigh of them to fatten the turkeys. 
I couldn’t keep from: thinking about 
that when I was coming home. | nev- 
er con forget the harvests when the 
grasshoppers were so plentiful that 
they nipped off all the oats, and I was 
especially thankful because there were 
80 few of them this year. When I hear 
a man like that grumble, it always 
Starts me to thinking in another direc- 
tion, and, do you know, John, I hadn’t 
been thinking long before it struck me 
that you Have made a bad mistake in 
your bookkeeping.” 

“hiow’s that?” asked the young man. 
He had unharnessed the mare and 
turned her out in the pasture, and was 
listening to his father with amused 
wonder. He never could guess what 
the old man was driving at, for his ed- 
ucation had been of the modern kind, 
that somehow seems to stifle the imag- 
ination. 

“Of course, John, your bookkeeping 


is ail right as far as money-making 
Zor You’ve kept track of every 
day's work we did, of the manure we 


put on, the seed grain we used, and 
the money we have invested, and when 
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you struck a balance, you knew just 
how much profit we made. Your books 
are kept all right in that way, and | 
am proud that you are able to do it. 
if your uncle had kept his books as 
well, perhaps he wouldn’t have failed 
in the grocery business. But you left 
out all the things that seemed worth 
while to me today.” 

He paused a moment for effect, and 
then went on: 

“I didn’t see anything in your books 
about the sunshine we've had, and the 
cool breezes, and the fine weather that 
gave us such a good harvest. And yet 
those are the things that really count- 
ed the most. If we didn’t get them, we 
wouldn’t have any bookkeeping to do. 
They are all things that do not belong 
to us, and today | was more thankful 
for them than for anything else.” 

“Of course, father, but what has all 
this got to do with your finding out 
just what you were meant to be?” 

“That’s right, my boy; I like to see 
you keep your eye on the real point. 
You remind me of the man who was 
sitting behind the stove in the store 
when John Chisholm came in and told 
how his barns happened to be burned. 
He had seen an owl on top of his barn 
one night, and took out his old muz- 
zle-loader to shoot it. He had wadded 
down the powder with paper, and when 
he fired, the burning wad fell in the 
straw stack and set it on fire. That 
set fire to the barn, and then the sta- 
ble and the granary, and even the pig- 
pens were burned. Everybody felt 
sorry for John, and was asking how 
much he had lost, and when they got 
thru talking, the man behind the stove 
chirped up and asked: 

“*Did ye hit the owl?’” 

“All right, then, I'll stick to the 
point. What are you going to make 
of yourself?” 

“John,” said the father solemnly, “'l 
am going to be a tramp.” 

This was greeted with a 
laughter. 

“That's right, laugh! 
know what you're laughing at. What 
put it into my head was this little 
rhyme that I read in the corner of the 
paper while Jess was jogging along 
the road.” 

He hunted up the piece, and then 
read aloud this stanza from Carman’s 
beautiful lyric: 


roar of 


But you don't 


“Now the joys of the road are chiefly 
these: 

A crimson touch on the hardwood 
trees; 

An open hand, an easy shoe, 

And a hope to make the day go 
thru.” 


“When I read that and looked 
around, I knew that there was no 
place for me like the open road. The 
hardwood trees will soon be full of 
color, the roads were never better, and 
I wanted to jump right out of the bug- 
gy and go off tramping. I would find 
something worth looking at in every 
field, and the sun would shine for me 
wherever I went. To my thinking, the 
world has lost a lot since begging 
stopped being a profession in the coun- 
try. You remember Eddie Ochiltree, 
in the Antiquary? Even the Squire 
was glad to see him come, and to get 
the news from him. The whole coun- 
tryside belonged to him, and he was 
free to come and go as he liked. Then 
think of Burns’ ‘Jolly Beggars.’ There 
are plenty of people who like his ‘Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night,’ but give me the 
‘Jolly Beggars’ every time.” 

“When are you going to start?” 

“Oh, you needn’t be in such a hurry 
to get rid of me, but I am going to 
start tomorrow morning. I am going 
over to visit Cousin Dan, and I’ll beg 
my dinner on the way.” 

“You know well enough that there 
isn’t anyone between here and Dan’s 
that doesn’t know you, and will not 
be glad to give you your dinner.” 

“That’s the way with you. You try 
to spoil everything for me. Why can’t 
you let me make believe I’m a beg- 
gar?” 

“Well, Tll take Jess in before I do 
the milking in the morning, and I’ll 
give her a feed of oats so she’ll stand 
the trip.” 


| 


Blue Buckle coat 
with comfortable 
raglan sleeves. 


comfortable raglan sleeves. 
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you a regular job! 


Jobbers OverAll Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overalls in the Worl. 







A solid denim 
By is cut inu 
blue Buckler 
not sewed onl 


Get into Blue Buckles! 


For work comfort and for clothes economy, Blue Buckle 
Union Made OverAlls meet the severest service demand! 
That’s because Blue Buckles are manufactured in an ex- 
ceptional way—with the hardiest wear-weight blue denims 
and seams that are guaranteed to last the life of the garment! 
They must give you unusual service! 


Blue Buckle Over Alls 


“strong for work’’ 


have many fine features to commend them besides the solid 
reinforced backband that does away with the old style V-shaped 
vent and buckle. The fly, for instance, is cut into the overall, 
not separate and sewed on! 


Blue Buckle Coats have the 


Real brass buttons and buckles and wear proof clasps and 
loops make Blue Buckles additionally desirable to 
men who wear them hardest. 


“TRAOF MARK 


UNION 
MADE 


Reged 5. Per Ofy 


They're built to do 





“You needn’t do anything of the 
kind. I tell you I am going to walk.” 

As he said this, he jumped out of 
the buggy and stood his full six feet of 
height. There was a springiness in 
his step that told of his unabated 
vigor. 

“Many’s the time I have made the 
walk before when there were no good 
roads or split-log drags to keep them 
in order. Dan and I used to change 
work when we were clearing our farms 
—and the first time I walked across, 
I went thru the woods, when every- 
thing was so wet I had to jump from 
log to log. Iam going along the same 
way tomorrow, so that I can see the 
changes since then. I want to look at 
the corn fields, and the big pumpkins, 
and the fat steers in the fields, and 
the fall wheat. If I meet any of the 
old fellows, I want to sit on the fence 
and talk to them, and take life easy, 
just as a tramp should. Don’t you 
think I’ll make a fine tramp, John?” 

“IT think you’ll have a tramp’s appee 
tite before you finish your walk.” 

“That reminds me that I saw your 
mother getting ready to make johnny- 
cake before I left. Let’s go into the 
house. When I get back from my 
tramping, I'll have something worth 
while to tell you about the folks I met 
and the things I saw.” 





Increased Potato Acreage—Last season 
the United States potata crop aggregated 
439,686,000 acres, which is an increase of 
54 per cent over that of the preceding 
year. New York had the highest state 
yield, being credited with a production of 
38,000,000 bushels, which is 69 per cent 
more than that grown in 1916. Iowa made 
the biggest increase, its crop being 13,- 
110,000 bushels, or 171 per cent more than 
that grown the year before. Other states 
which more than doubled production are 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Michigan and Minnesota. 





MEYER 


CUP ELEVATOR 


INSTALLED IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE 





=} ei 
— = ? 
The Elevator of Perfect Service. 
Strongest, simplest, easiest running Elevator made, 
No short turns to cause friction. Main driving shaft 
rung in babbited metal bearings. slog f cbain 
6000 nds breaking strain. Saves all thegrai2. 
Lasts longest. Elevates wheat, oats or oafCOrl 


50 BUSHELS IN 3 MINUTES 


Sold Direct to the Farmer on Positive Guare* 
tee of Satisfaction. Prices to Suit. 


of 
Large Catalog showing 7 styles, also blue prints 
latest model crib plans free. Write for it today- 


INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 80x 269 MORTON, ILE. 
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Kills prairie dogs, ground 
ground squirrels, erccet coe 
ers. S 


ves alfalfa. Ex 










Ft. Dodge, lows 
gee 


Most any variety. Every 


FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, 
ear tested by County oA 
ricultural Agent. 


Seed Corn mination 95% oF better. 


Supply limited. Write today. FARMERS ELEVA 
TOR & EXCHANGE CO., Palmyra, Mo. 


SEED CORN 


We offer a choice lot of early maturing Red's Yer 
low Dent seed corn at $7.50 per bu., elther wor 
shelled, on ten days approval. Your money 8 
or your money back. fa. 
D». C. Bakehouse & Son, 


Please mention this paper when writing 
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Boys’ Corner. 


rtment is for beginners. We talk here 
Toe te imple things of farming; about the soil 
2 how it was made; bow plants grow init; about = 
fs! animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
bey eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
these things and many more, and any time any- 
sll ‘wants to ask & question, or doesn’t understand, 
owants to tell ue something which he has noticed, 


we hope he will write us. 
—=—— 
New Ideas in Feeding 

In the old days, they thought that 
if an animal had plenty of protein or 
muscle-building material in the ration, 
it was almost sure to get along all 
right. For that reason, the old-time 
scientists laid strong emphasis on 
feeding live stock plenty of such feeds 
as bran, oil meal, cottonseed meal, glu- 
ten feed, tankage, clover hay and al- 
falfa hay. Corn was recognized as a 
good heat and fat producer, ‘but a poor 
muscle builder. 

In the old days, protein was protein. 
Nowadays we know that there are 
many kinds of proteins, some of which 
are much better than others. What 
little protein there is in corn is not 





























Neate 


Tre fighting power of guns and ‘‘tanks"’ and aeroplanes is based : 
: 
: 
| 








much good unless such feeds as tank- 
e, oats, oil meal,or clover hay are : - 
fein connection with it. These other on strength of mater ials. Care and skill shape them into 


feeds have other kinds of protein, that 

make the protein of corn effective. 

| It is only in recent years that we 
have come to know the importance of 
bone-building material. We _ have 

; Jearned that corn is very poor in bone- 


engines of smashing force. 


For the armies of men who are building and using implements of 
war, food is needed now in enormous quantities. 


builder, and that oil meal, bran, cot- 2 : P 
| tonseed meal, tankage, clover hay and Utmost food production calls for sound, live, productive seed—seed 
co paligpe Agha a aaiiaiee a that brings out nature's best efforts---seed from highly developed 
rial, or protein, are almost always rich plants—-clean, vigorous seed that most actively responds to nature's 
in bone-building material. ° 
But sometimes animals getting feeds growing force. 
rich in bone-building material don’t 


Back up American fighting power. Harness nature's productive- 
ness. Give her live material to work with. Sow seed that is care- 
fully selected, thoroughly cleaned and tested for purity and germin- 
ation. 


use it. Dairy cows, in full milk flow, 
will take bone-builder from their skel- 
etons to put in the milk pail, even tho 
they are fed plenty of alfalfa hay. Milk 
cows store up bone-building material 
when they are dry, and it is —— 
important at that time to give them = 
feeds rich in bone-builder. Clover pas- : NORTHRU P, KIN G & CO., Seedsmen 
ture is especially fine. It seems as = United States Food Administration License No. G-32453 
tho the bone-builder of green clover 
or alfalfa leaves is in better form for 
ready use than the bone-builder of any 
other feeds. 

A short time ago, when people be- S 
gan to think ‘they knew something 
about bone and muscle-building mate- 
rial, and the way animals should be ‘ 
fed, someone discovered vitamines. 
Then the scientists began to say that = 
no matter how much bone and muscle- ‘ 
building material there might be in 
the ration, the animal would not live 
well if there were no vitamines. 

There are two very important vita- 
mines. One is found in butter, whole 
milk, eggs, green leaves, hay, corn sto- OMS MS TS Ts Ms ST 
ver, and, to some extent, in straw. This 
particular vitamine is not found in any 


of our ordinary grains or mill feeds, . 
except in very small amounts. Good WE WANT TO BUY D + 4 J { Alf If SE ED 1916 
+ em especially clover or alfalfa O on uy us a a 
ure, is rich in this vitamine. Ani- L D co t? N F 
mals which can not get this vitamine Demand the Hardy Dakota Alfalfa Cc O Oe \e ROP 


DOU ite UU ee ee ee Sree Ts] 
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in good pasture , i 1916 © eae h f 1 a 
become Uneasy and. gpearently ey | Perm rus souple (areasta peck). stacing-cuan- J || GENUINEGRIMM BALTIC DISCO 19A 
tity you have and lowest cash prices. Address DISCO 110 and DAKOTA Common ALFALFAS 1OWA GROWN in the Iati- 








ng A ied pe pr oe devel- Adams Seed Co., Boris, Decorah, Ia. Our stock is complete, thoroughly recleaned tude of DES MOINES 
S of drouth and short pas- and tested. Write today for free samples of Guaranteed germination 80-00% strong. White 
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tures. Human beings ‘have been known the guaranteed seeds and your copy of the 
2 or Yellow Dent. Price ¢7.50 per bu. Bags S5c. 
to suffer from lack of this particular nO ee eee ee each extra. Subject to unsold. Order from this ad- 
Vitamine. In human beings, the best DAKOTA IMPROVED SEED CO. vertisement quick. Write for other fine lote and 
‘cure is drinking plenty of whole milk. 809 Lawler &t. Mitchell, So. Dak. Tus Abame eure 
¥. a ew | of lettuce, cabbage or other a "Ce Box 75 “ 
ft een stuff is also a help. ‘ e of the seed, Tan $ 
~4 The people of Germany no doubt booklet of information, 190. PERBU.0ecoran, tows 
iy ge greatly last winter because of A. CLS, ad list offering | 
“Raced of this vitamine. IOWA SEED COMPANY 
a Pag wee. other vitamines, the ab- | pepe 39 Des Moines, we 
ol which cause paralysis. Our = ests St. Charles White, red 
of farm animals as ordinarily fed, how- CLOVER Each ear tested individually. SEED CORN cob, teste 96% guaran- 
: ever, seem to hay ’ teed. sold in ear or shelled and graded, very early 
’ Oo have an abundance of . maturing and a good yielder. Bloomington Cannin 
7 these vitamines. Jas 6 Baile Delavan lil Co. — plant bu. YY thts corn oe Pees. oan 
~ t $10. * wit rder. r ; . 
= Pin most up-to-date knowledge we age rap 7 weg | or ns aUs Vy; y tlle | &. PRICE R. 2 Hudson, Ill. aA 
rs a indicates that if we grow good ‘ali, i ifea tote hed 
os er or alfalfa on the farm, we are F for putty and germination. Faicey 76 save You Get Your Seed Corn Now 
m7 ver ce et along finely. Clo- prices, and 5) rmaiion today. Address” We have 1916 corn. New corn mot fit for 
=: bas or alfalfa pasture is one of the THE ADAMS SEED COMPANY seed. Don't wait. Get itnow. 
> poy rena of all feeds. It furnish- os Decorah, lows THAT WILL GROW AYE BROS., Box 2, BLAIR, NEB. 
. and some very esc nna muscle-builder | Hand-Picked Seed Corn | alts cir ow: farms, “Ail jeadlng varletion. Price ete taeda te 
wi we ha Ty essential vitamines. If | Nubbed and shelled, white, Iowa grown, here two {| reasonable. Also seed wheat, oats, barley Selected Seed Corn 
v4 h ve plenty of clover and alfalfa | years, St. Chas. White, 90-day Bloody Butch and | soy beans, cow sand grass seeds. Send > 
er ay, there is not much ed of b Calico. All suitable for northern seed, as they ma- for Free Catalog, giving full particulars, prices, etc. Early Reid's in ear. Grown in northern tier of 
oe bran, oi] ch need of buying ! turein90 to110 days. We also have a large white | mogREER BROS Coburg. | counties, Missouri, selected by expert seed man. 
"A oe meal or cottonseed meal. corn suitable for planting farther south. Above seed " rg, lowa | will have 90-day yellow and white soon; extra dry 
nyone who wishes to raise live | Soruinssee 08 to 978. 95-00 per bu. Bleck Amber Southern Mi snmnoreith order, WoC. BRYANT. Kirkwood, Ill 
— ane a OO per Du. ces 1, 0. b. here. te for uthern nnesota wn. . . c °. . a” 
stock should Spend much time study- | samples. ASHER ADAMS, Osage City, Kansas. EARLY SEED CORN fire cican clover and timo: | or R. D. HARRISON, Princeton, Il | 








ing abo 
ut the very be thy seed. Grimm alfalfa, field seeds of all kinds. 
clo “ty best way to raise Early Yellow Dent, White 1 hat 4. DAVIS Early maturing St. Charles White. 
FE err eee eee eee ite etek, ae | Ou Bown rene. | i ae a piet wk rma, te 
s on 15 days approval test. - rost. Shelled an . germination, 85. 
oO all rig 8 of lime per acre make it ao eat antes pproval test. Write for sam er 


ht? By all means, let the live Hen Joslin, RK. 3, Holetein, Iowa. GENUINE GRIMM ALFAFA SEED | >" bu. L. H. GALE, Hayti. Mo. 


stock tai 

» Man sg ecial j ( GOOD 1 d, not f ted Free from foul seed. 40c per pound. Prepaid b: BLACK AMBER, $7.50 per hun- 

sk crowing dng and aif ift the art of ALFALFA seed. Write for samples & — | mail or express. HANS GALLsEN, Lily, Bouth CANE SEED dred Ibs. Sacks furnished. Sample 
alla, J, JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. | Dakota. Route 2, Box7, on request. Claude Paddock, Oberlin, Kansas. 
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RHODE ISLAND KHEDS. 


— ——— PED OI 


Ss. GC. Rhode Island Reds 


Write for circular 
PrP. HH. THIEL, HMenwick, lowa 
YGGS and baby chicks—Single Com. Rhode Island 
4 Whites, Single Comb Rhode Island Reds. Mating 
list free. Jobn Roth, Morton, Ill. 








OSE Comb Rhode Istand Red eggs for hatching 
R 5 per hundred. Clarence Stone, Webster City, 
lowa ‘ 











~ C. Rhode Island Red eggs—i5, $1.00; 100, $6.00. 
. Mrs. F. J. Bunnell, Earibam, lowa. 





YINGLE Comb Reds, red to skin. Eggs—ist pen, 
Ss 3.00 per 15; range flock, $1.50 per 15. Nick 
Halbach, Stacyville, lowa, 

¥ C. REDS. Eleven years breeding for size, color, 
». laying. Eggs—109, 67.00, express prepaid. 8.J. 
Steddom. Granger. lowa 











Ss Cc. R. 1. Red eggs from pure bred, big boned and 
iS. deep red stock, 66.00 per 100; $3.50 per 30. Fred 
Bishop. Newton, lowa 
( ¥RAHAM Rose Comb Reds—#2 for 15 eggs. Send 

for mating list. J. M. Granam, Keswick, lowa. 








ey Single Comb Reds, fine color and shape, 
4 $5.00 for 100. C. T, Kirk, R. 5, lowa City, lowa. 








GIsGi E Comb Rhode Island Red hatching eggs, 
-) 86.00 per hundred. Winter layers, beaded by 
dark, heavy-bone males of exhibition quality. Mrs. 
P. 0. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 











gr from big boned, pen bred Rose Comb Rhode 
4 Island Reds; farm range; heavy laying strain; 
mated to extra good dark red males; #2.75 per 30, 
$4.00 per 50, 67.00 per 100. David Welle, Newton, la. 





W VANDOTTES 
— oe ar 
RAVE improved my flock wonderfully. Improve 
yours by using some of my pure bred pure White 
Wyandotte hatching eggs, $1.00 per 15, $6.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Frank Storrs, R. 1, Sibley, lowa. 











HITE Wyandottes (Fishel Strain), great winter 
layers Eges 61.50 per 15, $4.00 per 50, $7.50 per 
100. Fred Van Antwerp, Lolrville, lowa. 





PURE blood White Wyandotte eggs, vigorous 
stock, 15-€1.50, 50-83.25, 10066.00. Mrs. John 
O'Connell, Meriden, Iowa. 





. ers Wyandottes. Eggs from good stock 66 
per hundred, 63.25 per Ofty. W. B. Danforth 
& Bon, Little Cedar, lowa. 





gt ER Laced Wyandottes. Eggs for hatching, 
wD 15-61.50, 87.00 per 100. HE. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, ia. 





UFF Wyandotte eggs from select farm range—30- 
$..2%5, 50-83.50, 100-66.00. Geo. Deyoe, Mason 
City, lowa. 





OLDEN Wyandotte fancy and utility eggs from 
JZ Batesville, indianapelis and Chicago winners. 
Chas. Dieckmann, R. 2, Batesville, Ind. 





\ HITE Wyandottes. Eggs from choice stock 
$1.50 per 15, 67.00 per 100. D. P. Springer, Box 
w, Hopedale, Ill. 





SILVER Laced Wyandottes, exclusively farm 
i range. Show winners. Eggs for hatching—15- 
$1.35, ™) €2.35, 50 63.50, 100-87.00. Circular free. John 
A. Johnson, Pilot Mound, lowa. 








ed Wyandotte hatching eggs. Price 61.25 for 
15. Frank Johnson, Kanawha, Iowa. 








THITE Rose Comb Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 
my $5.00 per 100. C. C. Ferguson, Laurens, lowa. 
t. R. No. 3 





fog) a Wyandottes exclusively. Eggs from 
choice matings, 15 for 61.75, $4.00 for 50, $7.50 
per 100, postpaid. L. H. Cornelius, Bellevue, lowa. 











PUNE blood White Wyandotte eggs, great layers, 
1-86.00. Mrs. C. E. Squires, Marne, lowa. 





\ JHITE Wyandottes, Regal and Fishel strains; 

large, blocky, pure white, high scoring birds, 
with farm range. Eggs, 15-81.50, 30-€3.00, 50-84.50. 
Fertility guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Boyce, Newell, la. 


ILVER Laced Wyandotte eggs for hatching, $1.25 
‘ per 15, 06.00 per 100. Mrs. J. H. Wren, West 
Branch, lowa 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by the bacil- 
lus Bacterium Pullorum with which chicks 
are often infected when hatched. The 
germs multiply very rapidly and one in- 
fected chick may infect the entire brood. 
Prevention is the best method of combat- 
ing the disease and should begin as soon 
as chicks are hatched. Intestinal antisep- 
tics should be given to kill the germ. 
Mercuric Chloride is one of the most pow- 
erful remedies, but being a rank poison, 
its use is not to be recommended as long 
as there are safe harmless remedies on the 
market that will do the work. 











. . 

How to Prevent White Diarrhea 

Dear Sir: Last spring my first incuba- 
tor chicks when but a few days old began 
to die by the dozens with White Diarrhea. 
I tried different remedies and was about 
discouraged. Finally, I sent 50ce to the 
Walker Remedy Co., A3, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy. It’s just the only thing for 
this terrible disease. We never lost a 
single chick after the first dose. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks, where 
before we never raised -more than 100 a 

ear. I’d be glad indeed to have others 

now of this wonderful remedy. Ethel 
Rhoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


3 . 
Don’t Wait 
Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 
half or two-thirds your chicks. Don’t let 
it get started. Be prepared. Write today. 
Let us prove to you that Walko will pre- 
vent White Diarrhea. Send for 50c box on 


our guarantee—your money back if not 
satisfied. Walker Remedy Co., A3, Waterloo, la. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 








al . . 
Starting With Turkeys 

We are sometimes asked which we 
consider the best way of starting with 
turkeys—stock or eggs. We would 
rather start with stock. This is for 
the reason that poults are hard to rear, 
and will not stand neglect. If the be- 
ginner, thru mistaken kindness, over- 
feeds the poults hatched from a set- 
ting of eggs, she may find herself the 
owner of experience only, and deter- 
mine never to try growing poults 
again. 

If she has her money invested in 
gtock, she gets some knowledge of 
how to care for the turkeys while the 
eggs are being laid. She has the ad- 
vantage of the instinct of the turkey 
mother, and, if worst comes to worst, 
she still has the original stock to show 
for her investment, and a hope for bet- 
ter luck next time. 

Stock should be bought in the fall. 
If this has not been done, then stock 
that is already mated is best. yet 
healthy, vigorous birds from a breeder 
whom you know to have had good luck 
in hatching and rearing poults. The 
birds should not be related. Mature 
birds are better for breeders than year- 
lings. Breeders should be in good 
breeding condition, not thin, but in 
spare flesh. Fat breeders never are 
satisfactory; fat hens do not lay as 
many eggs as the spare birds, and the 
eggs are not so fertile. A twelve to 
fifteen-pound hen is more likely to lay 
hatchable eggs than a larger hen. 

For the first .hatch of poults, we 
would sacrifice a possible second 
clutch of eggs for early poults, and 
the mother’s care. We would let the 
turkey hen hatch and rear these, with 
very little coddling from the owner. 
More poults are overfed than are 
starved. The mother turkey feeds 
them live meat in the shape of worms 
and bugs; she broods them often; she 
takes only short walks at a time; when 
danger threatens, she gives warning, 
and at all times she battles for them. 

When stock is kept, the hens should 
be yarded each day until they have 
laid. Otherwise the hen is apt to steal 
her nest, and the eggs either be lost or 
found by someone who fails to turn 
them over to the owner. The birds 
must have green feed, but unless they 
lay very late in the afternoon, they 
will get that when turned out. Some 
breeders prefer to watch the hens and 
follow them until the nests are found. 
Keep grit and oyster shell where the 
birds can get them, and treat for lice 
faithfully. Old plaster is a favorite 
tid-bit of turkeys. If oats are given, 
they are better soaked. 

A barrel turned on the side is a good 
place for the nest. Put it in the shade, 
and make it firm so the hen is not 
frightened out by its rolling. Do not 
make the nest too deep; on the other 
hand, do not shape it so the eggs can 
roll out and away. Pack the nesting 
material down well, and do not give 
the hen her eggs until she is good and 
broody. Once she has taken the eggs, 
unless her nest is in a safe place, put 
a screen before the nest to keep her 
on and to keep intruders out. Remove 
the screen once a day, and give her 
feed and water outside of the nest. 
If the weather is dry, the eggs will 
hatch better for having moisture sup- 
plied by pouring hot water on the 
ground about the nest. A cloth wrung 
out of hot water and placed over the 
eggs will help the hatch. 

Be sure that the nest is well closed 
at hatching time, as the poults are 
lively, and may stray away from the 
nest. We have hatched turkeys in an 
incubator, but they had to be watched 
very carefully and kept penned up, as 
during their early days they followed 
everything that moved. They crave a 
mother, and are not satisfied with a 
brooder the first week. 

The turkey hen should be without 
lice when the poults hatch, and the 
poults must be watched constantly to 
prevent their being killed by lice. Very 
thick cream which has been allowed 
to stand until the milk is about out of 
it is a safe grease to use. A drop of 
camphor mixed with it is also a help, 
or a very little louse powder which is 
not too strong smelling. Stretch cut 








the little wing, and rub the cream or 
grease along the base of the feathers 
between the quills; also put a little on 
the throat and about the vent. 

The best first feed is curd with onion 
tops or a little pepper grass chopped 
fine, and a touch of black pepper. Sour 
milk is good for drinking. The poults 
must not get wet. Raw egg and oat- 
meal mixed together and allowed to 
dry, then crumbled finely, is a good 
feed. The main thing is not to give 
too much, and not to let them get 
wet. After the first feed, they may 
have grit. Do not try to grow them 
with chickens, and do not fuss with 
them by petting. Keep them dry and 
warm, and let the mother hen follow 
her instinct of taking them to clean 
ground to roost each night. A port- 
able coop without floor makes this 
possible. F 

if a chicken hen is used for a moth- 
er to poults, keep her housed until the 
poults are old enough to be weaned. 
The turkey hen never weans her 
poults; she will rear a second brood 
with her first brood about her, but the 
chicken hen weans them just when 
they need her care, just before or while 
they are “shooting the red,” and the 
poults can’t stand being motherless at 
this time. Control your chicken hen 
if you use her. 





Screen the Holes 


One of our misfortunes in growing 
chicks was due to leaving a small ven- 
tilator hole at the top of the brooder 
open, as the manufacturer sent the 
brooder. This hole was less than two 
inches in diameter. We put the hatch 
from a 120-egg incubator in the brood- 
er in the morning; looked after the 
chicks at nightfall, and again at bed- 
time—but at bed-time there was not 
a chick in the brooder. Our first 
thought was that they had been stolen, 
but a bit of down on the edge of the 
ventilating opening caught our eye. We 
turned over the coop, and there, likea 
soft, white carpet, were the chicks we 
had guarded from shell to brooder, 
some of them still breathing. 

These preventable losses are the 
ones that try our souls. Wherever 
chicks are to be housed, guard against 
rats. Screen all openings; tear away 
all wood piles and lurking places, and 
make sure that the rats do not burrow 
underneath the brooders. 

In the chicken house, guard against 
rat-holes. In building a new house, it 
is well to lay inch mesh netting under 
the floor and a foot up the walls. The 
use of rat paste for poisoning is not 
safe, especially phosphorus paste. 

As a further preventive of rats, don’t 
bait them by leaving trails of grain 
and mash where they will be attract- 
ed. Give the chickens in mash what 
they will eat up clean, or if any is left, 
take it away. Have covers for the 
grain hoppers and put them down at 
night. Feed in deep litter, and let the 
chickens scratch it out before they are 
turned out of the house. 


Watch the Cat and Dog 


Lovers of cats and dogs wonder how 
anyone can be of so suspicious a na- 
ture as to blame these household pets 
with killing chickens. Baby chicks 
are found dead, but the dog is not to 
blame—no one has seen him with the 
chicks. Chicks disappear, but the cat 
is not at fault; the old hen has trailed 
her brood around and lost them. 

Then some day the puppy is found 
playing with a baby chick; he wouldn’t 
hurt it, oh, no!—but the chick dies. 
The cat is caught in the act, and a 
family council is held—but any fate 
of the cat comes too late to save the 
chicks. 

The better plan is to put chicks 
where the cat and dog have an oppor- 
tunity to show their inclinations with- 
out accomplishing -their desires, and 
settle the question before the chicks 
are lost. Possibly training may save 
the lives of both pets and chicks. The 
neighbor’s dog or cat may be the 
source of loss. 

Before chicks are slaughtered, find 
out what the tendency of family pets 
is, and avoid trouble, 








95 Buys 140-Ege —— 
— Champion 


Belle City Incubator 


Double Fibre Board Case, Copper “ite 
Tank arsery, Self Regulated. With $5. 
Hot ‘Water 140-Chick Brooder — both only $12,95, 


. ‘ 
Freight Paid fat o 
&allowed onexpress, Guar 
My Special ers pr 

Ea make extra money. Order 
write for Free book, * 
Facts.”’ —It tells all. Jim Rohan Pres 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 , Racine, Wis, 

































PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
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Eggs for ha 

15 for $1.50, 9) ae 

$2.50 and 50 for 94.gg, 

Sprucemead Farm 

So. Sth Ave., SHELOON, toy 
JA. BENSON, Prop, 


JENSONS’ MAMMOTH WHITE ROGxS 


The best in 26 years breeding pure white Dullets 
mated with Mammoth cockerels. Eggs $1.50 for 15, 
$3.00 for 30, $4.00 for 50, $7.00 for 100. Bpectal peng 
first prize winners, $3.00 for 15. Quality guaranteed, 
JAMES JENSON & SONS, Newell, Iowa, 








| 
EY from big boned Barred Plymouth Rocky; 
farm range flock; red eyes; heavy leying strain 
mated to extra large males; barred to the skin in all 
sections; sired by one of the first prize cockerels gt 
Madison Square Garden and Chicago Coliseum shows, 
$2.50 per 30, $3.75 per 50, $6.50 per 100. Hermag 
Welle, Newton, Iowa. 





HITE Plymouth Rocks. Eggs from blue ribbon 
winners, $2.00 to $5.00 per 15. Myron Alber. 
stett, Davis, IIl. 





GGS and baby chicks—White Plymouth Rocks, 
Mating list free. John Roth, Morton, Il. 

ARRED Rock eggs, farm raised, $1.50 per 1s; 

67.00 per 100. Mrs. Walter Smith, Jefferson, Is, 


Either White or Barred Plymouth Rook Eggs 


for hatching, from high scoring birds—t5, 61.25; % 
$3.50; 100, $6.00. A.T. Jones & Sons, Everly, lows, 











ARRED Rock eggs. Hens barred to skin; bred 

to lay; mated to dark cockerels of clear, snappy 

barring; $1.50 per 15, 86.00 per 100. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mrs. Geo. Shultz, Indianola, Iowa, 





ARRED Plymouth Rocks, special pens of cock 
ere] and pullet mating. Eggs, 15-62.50; Y 
~Range flock, pullet mating, 15-¢1.50, 100-¢6.00. H. V. 
Hethershaew, R. 6, Des Moines, Iowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs, heavy laying strain, 15-410; 
50-82.50; 100-04.50. Guinea pigs. Mrs. J. 
Mount, Jefferson, lowa. 





GGS from pure bred Barred Plymouth Rocksot 
very fine quality. $1.50 per 15. Wm. Ehler, 
Rockwell City, Iowa. 


pi tmecre Rock eggs—t2.75 per 30, $1.50 per 15. 
Farm run. Mrs. Mary Eike, Arcadia, Iowa, 








ga i from Barred Rocks that have size, tps aad 
deep narrow barring. Setting $1.50, 100470 
L. B. La Rue, Forest City, Lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs, farm range, $6.00 per 10; 
$3.50 per 50; $1.50 per 15. Mrw. I. H. Whitmaa, 
Lisbon, lowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rocks. Bred to lay, large 
boned, well marked, farm range flock. 
$1.50 per 15, $5.00 per 100 Mrs. R. R. Carpenter, 

Deep River, Iowa. 


GGS from pure bred Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
4 carefully selected and of cockere! mating—®, 
$3.00; 100, $5.00. Clayton Wood, Fonda, Iowa. 











ARRED Rock eggs, extra good layers, range flock, 
15-61.80; 100-85.00. RK. E. Parker, Malvern, lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs $1.50 per 15, 02.35 

per 30, $6.00 per 100; from prize winning stock. 

Barred to the skin. L. L. De Young, Lock Box4 
Sheldon, lowa. 





\V HITE Rock eggs. Cyphers 200 egg strain, 62.00 
per 15. Herbert White, Woodbine, lows. 





UFF Rock eggs from large pure buff prize wit 
; ners, $5.50-96, €3.00-48. J.P. Mousel, Bane 
owa. 


} ARRED Rocks, both matings. Chicago, Ceder 

Rapids winners. Eges—i5, $2.00; 100, $7.00 
Choice cockerels, $5.00. C. H. Tyrrell, Sioux Ray 
ids, lowa. 














ARRED Rock eggs, Bradley's strain direct; 1917 
blue ribbon winners, Iowa state fair, Oskalooss, 
Mt. Pleasant. Six special matings. Utility range~ 
100, $7.50. Send for mating list. E, W. Collins, B.% 
Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 

me a 
| (K WHITE Rock, White Wyandotte, Black Or 
pington, Red eggs, $5.00; White Leghory 

$4.00. Kalix Farm, Madrid, Iowa. 





sec EE —— ED 

UFF Rocks, best layers, big prize winners. Eggs 
J —15, $1.50; 45, 4.00; 100, ¢7.00. Joseph Myers 
Murray, lowa. 





— ae 


DUFF Rocks. Free range eggs—15, $1.75; 5,040 
100, 88.00. Mrs. G. Melaas, Ridgeway, 18, 








HITE Roeks, Fishel strain. Farm raised. Eggs 
—30, 82.50; 50, $3.50: 100, 96.00. Mra, Claude 
Pugh, White View Farm, Menlo, lowa. 





ARRED Rock eggs, Bradley strain, $5.00 per bua 
dred. Mrs. A. H. Sparks, Weldon, Iowa. 





BARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, 50 for 23.00; 100 for 
$5.00. Mrs. A. E, Sieh, Reinbeck, lowa. 





RITE Plymouth Rock eggs—*). 5 ms 
5.00 per 100. Toulouse goose eggs 3 


gach. O. W. Browning, Newton, lowa. 





ryVHOMPBON Impertal Ringlet Barred Rooks dire 
Eggs, both matings, $1.50 per 15. Grace 
Ames, Iowa. 





=e 
UFF Rocks, standard bred. Eggs—tst prize fy 
$3.00-15; range flock, $1.50-15, $7.00-100. Wm. 
chicks 17¢. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
Guynn, Charles City, Iowa. 





ns 
ARRED Rock eggs, cockere! mating, finely bared 
birds, 11 to 134 Ibs., score 90 to 928. Extre eel: 
layers, From Bradley’and Thompson's best ae 
ers. $1.50 per 15; 82.50-30; $7.50-100. Sattsfac 
money back. Ammy Bartow. Lynnville, 1oWe 
15, 
HITE Rocks (Fishel strain). Eggs $1.25 0@' 
W "65.00 per 100, Mrs. Albert Christensen» Bl 
Royal, Lowa. 
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White Diarrhea 
to several questions re- 


Jn answer “ 
diarrhea, we re-print 


hi > 
ne white 


pens _ 
the following trom Wallaces’ Farmer 
of last sprins: : 
White diarrhea, the old foe of poul- 
try breeders, is coming in early. We 
wish we could give a sure cure for it, 
put white diarrhea is a symptom of 
disease as well as @ disease, and what 
would cure in one instance might not 
reach the seat of trouble in another. 


The germs of white diarrhea are 
found in the egg and on the 
egg shell; hence chicks may be hatched 
either under the hen or in the incu- 
pator with white diarrhea. 

Again, any condition which weakens 
the vitality of the chick makes it sub- 
ject to disease and diarrhea. A diar- 
rhea which is W hite is a symptom of 
almost all chick diseases. The vitality 
of the breeding stock has everything 
to do with keeping the chicks free 
from disease. 

Faulty incubation; extremes of heat 
or cold, or both, in the incubator; too 
long cooling, lack of ventilation or of 
moisture, will predispose the chicks to 
white diarrhea. Leaving rotten eges 
in the incubator will poison the air 
and add to the number of trifles which 
together cause trouble. 

In the brooder, irregular heat, chill- 
ing or over-heating, and especially 
over-crowding, will work havoc with 
the constitutions of the chicks, and 
cause a diarrhea which is as fatal as 
the white diarrhea caused by organ- 
isms. Three organisms have been dis- 
covered by scientific investigators, 
which are believed to be the specific 
causes of white diarrhea. ‘‘Coccidium 
tenellum, or cuniculi, producing the 
disease called coccidiosis; bacterium 
pullorum, producing bactillary white 
diarrhea; aspergillus fumigatus, pro- 


sometimes 


ducing aspergillosis or brooder pneu- 


monia of chicks.” 

In the event of coccidiosis, death is 
caused by the coccidium attacking so 
many of the intestinal cells that the 
chick is no longer able to digest its 
food. “There are also secondary ef- 
fects by which the kidneys are de- 
ranged and throw out a large amount 
of white urates, hence the name white 
diarrhea.” The only symptom in coc- 
cidiosis differing from white diarrhea 
from other causes is that the ceca are 
distended with yellowish-white, cheesy 
matter, not unlike the secretion in the 
ceca of poults affected with blackhead. 
Doctor Hadley carried out some feed- 
ing experiments with these coccidia, 
and found that he is able to produce 
the disease in chicks older than two 
days, whereas with the bacterium of 
bacillary white diarrhea, infection can 
not take place after the chick is forty- 
eight hours old. Experiments with 
birds infested with the pure culture of 
the bacillus show that the infection 
must begin in forty-eight hours. 

The symptoms of this form of white 
diarrhea are, according to post-mort- 
ems by Rettger and Stoneburn: “Crops 
empty or partially filled with slimy 
fluid or with food; lungs normal; liver 
pale, with streaks and patches of red; 
kidneys and spleen apparently nor- 
mal; intestines pale, and for the great- 
er part empty. A small amount of 
grayish or brownish matter is fre- 
quently present. ‘The ceca, with few 
exceptions, is but partially filled with 
a grayish, soft material; only occa- 
sionally cheesy or firm contents. Un- 
absorbed yolk is usually present, vary- 
ing in size from a pea to a full-sized 
yolk. The chick is anaemic, and the 
Muscles of the wings, breast and legs 
are greatly wasted.” 

Deep, absorbent litter on the brood- 
er floor, such as clover chaff, which 
allows the droppings to sift down out 
of reach of the chicks, and darkness of 
the incubator at hatching time and un- 
til the chicks are removed, prevents 
the chicks from becoming diseased 
thru picking at the droppings of dis- 
eased birds. 

i rhe type of white diarrhea which is 
nari by pasting up behind, and by 
ei tnag cry of pain when voiding, is 
Wh ably not caused by organisms. 

‘en poultry breeders were urged to 
ie Sharp sand or grit for the first 
We mg! a tender intestine was torn. 
ito ve heard chicks peep piteously 
fe — passing straight grit. Bet- 
: vi Sive a first feed of dry bread 

— out of new milk. 
ord to Prevention: greed from sturdy 

. atch according to the direc- 


> mad your incubator. Brood evenly, 
9Wing more than enough heat in the 
and means of escape 


Warmest spots, 





from it. Chicks will exercise more if 
they can run in and get warm quickly. 
Don’t keep chicks in large lots; fifty 
is enough in a brooder. Disinrect the 
eggs by dipping them in a 95 per cent 
solution of pure alcohol or a 4 per cent 
solution of a good tar disinfectant. 

Good food, exercise, fresh air, green 
food each day, cleanliness, and a con- 
stant war against lice and mites, to- 
gether with vigorous ancestry, and no 
crowding, will do much to prevent 
white diarrhea. The occasional case 
should be allowed to die, and should 
be burned. The chick that can not 
keep well under the conditions which 
other chicks thrive on, is no advantage 
to the flock, and the sooner it dies the 
better. 

If your stock is not strong, full of 
vitality and hustle, sell them on the 
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Typical White Rock. 





market, and get vigorous birds. Clean 
up the houses and yards, but be sure 
the fault lies in the flock and not in 
the conditions, before condemning the 
flock. If the birds are of about the 
same age, the product is more apt to 
be uniform. Hens older than two years 
are not profitable unless of special 
quality. 





Cannibal Chickens 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“My baby chicks peck at one anoth- 
er until the ‘blood comes. They pick 
at the beak, the toes, and in one case 
disemboweled a chick. What is the 
trouble, and how can I remedy it?” 

This is both a bad habit and an in- 
dication of a lack in the ration. Keep 
the chicks busy by feeding chick food 
in loose litter. Give them some ani- 
mal food in the ration. Also give lots 
of green food—onion tops and roots 
chopped finely, dandelion leaves, clo- 
ver or lettuce. A good feed is made 
by taking equal parts of bran, shorts, 
corn meal and ground meat or beef 
scraps. Crumble & little before them 
every day. See that they are comfort- 
able, with no mites or lice. Give gran- 
ulated charcoal and limey grit. Sour 
milk is fine for chicks of all ages. 


Leg Weakness 


Growing chickens are often troubled 
with leg weakness. The heavy breeds 
are more subject to this trouble than 
are the lighter breeds. The chief cause 
is that the weight with heavy feeding 
increases faster than the strength. 
Sometimes, too, there is a lack of bone- 
forming material in the ration. 

With very small chicks, leg weak- 
ness or the loss of the use of the legs 
may be caused by too much bottom 
heat. This will also cause trouble with 
the feet. The floor of the brooder 
should not be the warmest spot; the 
heat should come in nature’s way, from 
above. Constant use of wooden floors 
will also cause leg weakness. As soon 
as possible, chicks should get out on 
the ground, if only for a short time 
each day. If this is impossible, a box 
of mellow earth, kept slightly moist, 
is a help. This should be two or three 
inches high, ‘that the chicks may get 
exercise from jumping into it. Scatter 
a little millet seed or prepared chick 
food over the soil to start them to 
scratching. Soon the little fellows will 
be scratching like old hens. 

Remove the cause of the leg weak- 











“Lice are as common to chickens 





GEO. H. LEE Co, 





as fleas to a dog.’’—11:'s -‘common sense cnicken TALK” 


I have many times gone into poultry yards, whose owner said, ‘‘My hens havo 
no lice,”’ and taken from 100 to 500 lice from one hen, using Lee’s Lice Killer. 
Lousy hens don’t lay well. 


Lousy parent stock bring weakly fertile eggs and 


sickly chicks. Lice and mites seek the warm bodies during winter and inespring 


will travel a mile to get at young chicks. Clean up and urge your neighbor to 
clean up, now. With Lee’s Lice Killer there is no dusting, d_pping, greasing or 
handling. Simply painted or sprayed on roosts, etc. It kills both by vapor and 
by contact. It gets the lice on the bodies of chickens roosting over it, also the 
insects causing ‘‘scaly leg,’ 

The Lee products—Lice 


also the mites and lice about the roosting places. 


Killer, Germozone, Egg Maker, etc., are sold by 
dealers most everywhere, generally one dealer at each town. Full particulars, 
catalog, poultry book and name of nearest agent sent free on request. Write today. 


605 Lee Bidg. Omaha, Nebraska 





ness, and coop affected birds to them- 
selves. Give plenty of green food. Bran 
and oatmeal are better feeds than too 
much cornmeal. Sour milk is a good 
feed. In the case of valuable chicks, 
it may help to rub the legs with tinc- 
ture of arnica. Much nursing of com- 
mon stock is unprofitable. The time 
spent in doctoring such chicks could 
be better spent in providing the best 
possible conditions for the others. 





About Selling Fat Hens 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“IT have some hens that are not prof- 
itable to keep. Our Ladies’ Aid wants 
chickens for a chicken-pie supper. 
What would happen to me if I let 
them take these hens?” 


The chances are, in such a case, that 
our correspondent would get a good 
supper. As we understand, it, Rule 14 
prohibits the dealing in hens by li- 
censed poultry dealers. A _ poultry- 
raiser can not sell to a poultry-dealer, 
but it is all right to kill an unprofit- 
able hen for your own use or that of a 
neighbor. 

Our correspondent can also go to 
the county agent, and ask him to state 
the case to the food administrator for 
that county, and get from him a per- 
mit to sell the hens which are not pro- 
ducing. This is not at all necessary 
for the killing of fowls known to be 


-non-producers, or for family consump- 


tion. 





HOOVER COOK BOOK. 

New 140-page book full of recipes for 
appetizing and economical dishes. Worth 
its cost every day to the careful house- 
wife and ambitious cook. Only 50 cents, 
postpaid. Address all orders to Hearts 
and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, Lowa. 








ORPINGTONS. 





age Seager 8. C. Buff Orpingtons, standard type, 
) size andcolor. Eggs, 15-63, 30-65. Utility eggs 06 
100; baby chicks 20ceach. J. W. Boyd, Clarkaville, la. 





GGS—S. C. Buff Orpingtons—15, 81.25; 100, $6.00. 
Choice stock. J. C. 8imon, Eagle Grove, lowa. 


LEGHORNS. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 
tO 200 two-year-old hens mated with good cockerels 
and cocks; prize winning and heavy laying strain, #5 
Der 100, 83 per 50, $1.25 per 15. Good hatch guaran- 
teed. Edw. Dooley, Selma, lowa. 





OUNG'’S 200.285 eggs strain S.C. W. Leg- 
horns. World's greatest layers. Baby chix de- 
livered safe 615, 620-100. D. T. Farrow, Peoria, Ill. 





_ for hatching; Single Comb White Leghorns, 
pure white farm range stock; 100 eggs, 86.00. 
H. M. Humphrey, Indtanola, Iowa. 





C. W. Leghorn eggs, best laying strain obtainable 
e —50, 83.00; 100, $5.00. Geo, Gaul, Tipton, Iowa. 





C. BROWN Leghorn eggs from farm range flock 
« of excellent layers, $6.00 per 100, $1.50 per 15. 
Baby chicks $20.00 per100. G. M. West, Ankeny, la. 





RIZE winning Rose Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, 
$4.75 per 9%. Louis Scharnveber, Chester, lowa, 





JATCHING eggs—Single Comb White Leghorns. 
Snow white egg strain, 15-61.50, 100-¢6.00. None 
better. Floyd Tyrrell, Quimby, Jowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine range 
flock, $5.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, Clarks- 
ville, Lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $5.00 per 100. 
Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $5.00 per 100. 
= — guaranteed. Barker Bros., Indian- 
ola, lowa. 





OLDEN Buff Leghorn eggs promptly, the kind 
you want. 5065.00, 100-¢9.00. Agnes Smiley, 
Braddyville, lowa. 





| pel laying strain 8. C. White Leghorns—pure 
white. Kggs, #4.75 per 100. Mrs. Geo. Roe, 
Bellevue, Lowa, 





S C, W. Leghorn eggs, pure bred, excellent laying 
- Strain, farm range, @540 per 100. Mrs. KE. 
Mohler, Plattsburg, Mo. 





S C. Brown Leghorn eggs, $1.50 for 15, $6.00 a hun- 
« dred. Mrs. Leonardi Carlson, Lockridge, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching, 
: #4.50 per 100. Roy McWilliams, Grand Junction, 
owa. 





re bred R. C. Brown Leghorn eggs for hatch- 
ing, $1.00 per 15. Mra. E. H. O'Dell, St. Peter, Ill. 


INGLE Comb Buff Leghorn eggs, 6.00 per 100. 
Mrs. 8. B. Olson, Kirkman, Iowa. 








LACE your order for 8. C. Buff Leghorn eggs at 
; 6.00 per 100 with Mrs. Effie Erickson, Kirkman, 
owa. 





Cc. W. Leghorn and Rose CombRed eggs $5.00 per 
e 100. Extra size, quality and laying strain. Pearl 
McKibben, Ames, Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS Ss. ¢. W. LEGHORNS — 
$15.00 per 100. Circulars. 
EBggiand Hatchery, Mt. Vernon, lowa 











} UFF Orpington eggs, free range flock, $1.50-15; 
$4.00-50; $7.00-100. Mrs. H. E. Thorne, R. 2, 
Derby, lowa. 





} UFF Orpington eggs, Martz and Owens strain 

direct, 86.00 per 100. Mrs. Christine Hartshorn, 
Traer, Iowa. 
qu. Comb Buff Orpington eggs for hatching. 
k Martz strain. Farm range. 100, $6.00; 15, $2.00. 
V. H. Conner, Shelirock, lowa. 











LANGSHANS. 





} LACK Langshan eggs for sale. H. P. Myers, 


Murray, lowa. 
ASON’S Black Langshans—27th year. Eggs, 
$2.00 per 15; up, 8 cents each. Chester 

Mason, Karly, Iowa. 








FLACK Langshan eggs for hatching. Mra. Jesse 
M. Kuhn, R. 3, Box 2, Lorimor, lowa. 





GEESE. 








wee ww 
TFYOULOUSE geese 84.00 each. 
Selma, lowa. 


Edward Dooley, 





eee geese eggs from extra large stock, 30c 
each. C. H, Pelham, Blairstown, lowa, 





TURKEYS. 


er 





_— PPP PPL PALI 


OURBON Red turkey eggs, 10 for $3.50. Clemise 
Holland, Carthage, 111. 








BeOURBON Red turkey eggs, $4.00 per 11. Mrs. W. 
B. Meeks, Martelle, lowa. 





gone Red turkey eggs 63.00 per 10, parcel 
post paid. Rose Comb Brown Leghorn baby 
chicks, 15 cents each. Mrs. Jobn Lane Roberts, 
Hampton, lowa. 
WOURBON Red turkey eggs $3.50 per 11. Mrs. 
Frank Richmond, Route No. 2, Baileyville, Kas. 
MINORCAS. 
= bred 8. C. B. Minorcas exclusively. Extra 
fine, vigorous farm range flock. Eggs, $1.25 per 
13, $2.25 per 30, 86 per 100. Express shipments only. 
O. E. Sutcliffe, Clarksville, lowa. 














DOGS. 





FEW fine registerd St. Bernard pup- 
fles, great watch dogs and child lovers. $25.00 
each, either sex. Peter Eckhardt, Traer, lowa. 





| a ee Trained Shepherd Pups for 

Sale. Out of thoroughbred Scotch Collle fe- 
male and English Shepherd. Price $15.00. Address 
HENRY LEISY, Wisner, Nebr. 


VYRRELL’S egg strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horns. Prize winners wherever shown. Egg»— 
15, 61.50; 100, $7.00. C. H. Tyrrell, Stoux Rapids, Ia. 





\GGS—Fine 8. C. Brown Leghorns, good colored, 
4 85.00 for 100. C. T. Kirk, R. 5, lowa City, Iowa. 





¥ C. White Leghorn eggs, Tom Barron, $5.00 per 100. 
OO. E.G. Wells, Ravenwood, Mo. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. Large, thrifty 
K hens mated to selected cockerels. Splendid 
laying strain. Prices: 100, 65.00; 50, $3.00. Mrs. 
Earl Hem, Selma, lowa. 





MISCELLANBOUS. 





PPP PPL ALLL OA 


1949 Cockerels, 49 Varieties, Free Book 


AYE BROS., Box 2, Blair, Nebraska 
AGGS for sale from prize winning stock—R. Cc. 
4 RK. I. Reds, White Wyandottes, 8. C. Brown Leg- 

horns, Buff Orpingtons—200 per setting or #10.00 

per 100. Lockridge Stock Farm, Lockridge, lowa. 








J gern Penctied I. R. duck eggs: 6. C. W. Or- 
4 pington chicken eggs, 61.00 for 15 or $3.00 for 50. 
Mrs. George Hagedorn, R. 3, Linn Grove, lowa. 





T OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, $1.00 per 15. 
Single Comb White Leghorns, 85.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Emma Swinbank, Colo, lowa, 





‘GGS—Barred Rocks, Pekin ducks, Pearl guineas, 

4 @2 persetting, @5 per 50. Bronze turkeys, Tou- 
lonse geese, 35c each. Mating list free. Grace 
Aspedon, Farragut, lowa. 





S C. Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching, $5.00 per 100. 
« Colored Muscovy duck eggs, $1.50 per 11. Mrs. 
John Erickson, Kirkman, lowa. 





\NGLISH atock, 242 to 283 eggs. Pedigreed 8. C, 

4 White Leghorn and R. C. White Wyandotte 
eggs for hatching. Bred for size and eggs. $2.50 per 
15, $6.00 per 50, 10.00 per 10. F. J. Pfautz, Hamp- 
ton, lowa. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn, Single Comb White 
Orpington eggs for hafentag; $2.00 per 15, $4.50 
per 50, 68.00 per 100. Mrs. Frank Snyder, Ogden, la. 





RPINGTON eggs, 8S. C. Whites, Kelierstrass 

strain, $1.50 pe” setting; $4.50 for 50 eggs. If 

not satisfactory hatch, ssll same amount half price. 
J. ¥F. Miller, Latimer, Iowa. 





Be Langshan and White Plymouth Rock eggs 
$5.00 per 100. Etna Carrothers, Masonville, Ia. 


Silver Laced Wyandotte, B. P. Rock and 
Buff Orpington—15 for $1.00, 100 for #5.00. 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernen, lowa 








DUCKS. 


AMMOTH Pekin eggs, 81.50 per 11; $5.00 per 50; 
$9.00 per 100. Chester Mason, Karly, lowa. 








i=, Minorca and Buff Leghorn eggs—100, $7 00. 
Mapslie Lawn Farm, Cascade, lowa. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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HEARTS AND. HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome. 


If preferred, name of writer wil] mot be published. Ad- 


dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











Household Accounts 


If the war continues another year, 
as is predicted, we will again be asked 
for an accounting of the moneys taken 
in by us, and this year housekeepers 
can well afford to take the time to 
keep not only household accounts, ‘but 
also the accounts of the farm. We 
will need to know our income. 

The government sent out a ques- 
tionnaire this spring to the home eco- 
nomics teachers and women county 
agents, asking for figures on the sav- 
ings in wheat, sugar, fats and meats 
over previous years. Most of the an- 
swers given by housekeepers were not 
exact figures from actual accounts, but 
estimates which afe of little value. 

Housekeepers do not all take natur- 
ally to running their homes as a busi- 
ness; to keeping a record of invest- 
ments and expenses, and to knowing 
each day the condition of the family 
finances. If accounts must be kept, 
however, usually some one member of 
the family finds enough interest in 
them to do the little work required to 
keep and balance books. The family 
bookkeeper will find a card system 
handy. The cards are used for itemiz- 
ing each expenditure, and a book used 
in connection with the cards classifies 
the expenditures into rent, operating 
expenses (fuel, light, wages and re- 
pairs), food, religion, recreation, edu- 
cation, ete. 

A set of cards for the cash received 
each week should also be kept. Some 
housekeepers keep a pad and pencil in 
the kitchen. A list of everything pur- 
chased or sold, with the price for the 
same, is dropped into a tin box thru a 
slit in the lid. The family bookkeeper 
is the only one authorized to open the 
box. 

If accounts are kept by check book, 
the checks should be numbered when 
a new book is received, and the items 
for which checks are given marked on 
the stubs. An expense account and a 
cash-received account need not be 
elaborate and complicated; the simpler 
it is, the more likely it is to be used. 





Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Recreation 
Room 


A friend writes of the soldiers’ and 
sailors’ recreation room in Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 

“This particular recreation room is 
operated by the W. C. T. U. for pri- 
vates. It is upstairs, and consists of 
double parlors, dining-room and kitch- 
en on the second floor, and sleeping- 
rooms above. Women are always in 
attendance, and there is about the 
place the air of a great, big, comfort- 
able home. When I visited the place, 
soldiers and sailors were there; sol- 
diers and sailors with their wives; 
soldiers and sailors with their sweet- 
hearts, and soldiers and sailors with- 
out either. The boys look upon this 
place as their home. They come from 
long distances for the purpose of 
spending their evenings at home. If 
any entertaining is done, they do it. 
They serve the coffee and cake. Re- 
straint is thrown aside, and they are 
free. One sailor boy two-stepped 
across both drawing-rooms as he led 
a womam guest to the kitchen, to show 
her how a sailor washes dishes. 

“I had a most delightful conversa- 
tion with a nineteen-year-old boy who 
has been a sailor for about a year and 
a half. He told me many interesting 
things—the reason for the wide legs 
of the sailor’s uniform, and the fool- 
ish little hats they wear. He told me 
how he felt that the uniform of both 
the army and the navy was in dis- 
repute until this war began, and how 
the mothers of the new boys who had 
come in became interested, and now 
conditions are much better for all sol- 
diers and sailors. 

“It was on Sunday night, and when 
we started away, this boy (who I am 
sure in ordinary life would have been 
bored by conversation with a woman 
of my age), asked me appealingly if I 
would not come again. He directed 
me to not come the next night, be- 
cause that was not his night off, but 
to come again on Tuesday, when he 
would be there. 





“The matron called our attention to 
a boy who had just come in. He had 
not reached the end of his journey, 
and they were keeping him over night. 
He sat at a writing desk, with his 
back to us, and looked so little and so 
alone. I could not but think how hap- 
py his mother would be if she could 
but see into what kindly hands he 
had fallen. 

“There has been some talk as to 
whether the soldiers are not being 
‘over-mothered.’ As I have seen them 
in such homes as these, and in the 
churches, and as I have seen them edge 
up to and enjoy the society of older 
men, I am led to believe that this war 
is leading the American boy—who is 
now the American soldier—back to his 
religion, to his parents, and to his 
home.” 





National Colors 


Last summer some of the public 
parks showed well-kept beds of flow- 
ers in our national colors. In July we 
displayed with our flag a large basket 
of alternate stalks of red and white 
hollyhocks, the stripes of the flag, and 
to their left a mass of blue and white 
larkspur, exactly the colors of the 
stars in the flag. 

Scarlet geraniums alternating with 
white geraniums, with a patch of lark- 
spur in the corner, makes a good-look- 
ing patriotic bed, or red geraniums al- 
ternated with sweet alyssum. Flowers 
used in a patriotic bed must be of a 
rather compact, tidy nature to look 
well. Lobelia makes a pretty blue, as 
also does the ageratum. Red gerani- 
ums for the center of a bed, with a bor- 
der of white ageratum, edged with 
blue ageratum, show up well. The 
shade of red used for a patriotic bed 
should be the shade used in the flag, 
or the effect is spoiled. Aside from the 


-larkspur (blue, the lobelia has the best 


blue. 

Lobelia seed is so fine that great 
care must be taken by the amateur. A 
good plan is to plant the seed in a 
saucer or flower pot. Cover with a 
damp flannel cloth, to prevent the 
seed from drying out, and water by 
placing the saucer in a pan of water. 
Transplant carefully. Once started, 
they are easily managed, and make a 
beautiful border for a flower bed or 
for a walk. 





Some Traditions of the Jackie’s 
Uniform 


From a ‘bulletin issued by the Illinois 
War Recreation Board, we take the 
following: 

“The black tie was worn by the 
British sailors of Lord Nelson’s fleet 
in memory of the death of Lord Nel- 
son, who died in 1805, and the tradi- 
tion has been handed down to us. 

“The three stripes on the border of 
the collar commemorate the three 
great English sea battles—the battle 
of Trafalgar, between the English and 
the Spanish; the battle of the Nile, in 
1799, between the English and the 
Krench fleets, and the defeat in 1588 
of the Spanish armada by the English. 
fleet. 

“The white ‘dickey,’ worn at one 
time, which has now been replaced by 
allowing the white undershirt to show 
at the neck, is associated with the 
death of Admiral Farragut. After his 
death the sailors were requested to 
divide amongst them the sail in which 
his body was lowered to the water, and 
to wear these pieces across their 
chests. 

“The round blue winter hat is said 
to have -taken this shape originally 
because the English boatswains carried 
cat-o-nine-tails in their hats with 
which to punish sailors under their 
charge. 

“The apparent flare at the bottom 
of the trousers is the practical result 
of necessity. These trousers roll and 
stay up at the knee when the sailor is 
holy-stoning the deck, while ordinary 
trousers would not. Because of this 
straight cut, the trousers do not bind 
at the knee when the sailor is climb- 
ing the shrouds. Because of this 
width at the bottom and because of 





the arrangement of the buttons on the 
side, the trousers slip off easily in the 
water. The sailor’s trousers are the 
same width from top to bottom. 

“There are thirteen buttons on the 
pea-coat of the jackie, and in the cen- 
ter of each button is an anchor with 
thirteen stars around it. Thé thirteen 
buttons across the top of the trousers 
represent the thirteen original states. 

“In army and navy insignia, silver 
designates a higher rank than gold, 
because when these two metals in a 
liquid form are mixed, the silver rises 
to the top. 

“The word ‘khaki’ comes from the 
Indian word for ‘mud.’ Indian soldiers 
in white uniforms used to cover their 
white clothes with mud so as to make 
them less visible.” 





Doing Our Bit 


To Hearts and Homes: 

Just outside, between two long south 
windows, floats, in the warm sunshine, 
“Old Glory,” the most beautiful flag 
in the world. In the window, to the 
right, is the United States Food Ad- 
ministration card, and to the left the 
Red Cross flag; there are six little red 
crosses, and below “100 per cent.” The 
same sunshine floods the room within, 
and I sit and knit and think. The 
coarse, gray sock grows longer, while 
my needles “click, click,” and my 
thoughts “tick, tick’ on as steadily as 
a clock—always on the one absorbing 
ting, the great war and what it 
means. ‘ 

Then I wonder, Am I doing my bit? 
There is oatmeal bread in the bread- 
box, no cake in the cake box, no pies 
on the pantry shelf. There will be 
johnny-cake for supper and fried mush 
for breakfast. I am stingy with the 
sugar, and saving with the meat. Oh, 
yes, we eat plenty of potatoes, home 
fruit and vegetables, for there are 
plenty of them. And my thoughts tick 
on, Am I doing my bit? Yes, but it is 
only a bit. Nothing as compared to 
what some are doing. 

I, too, subscribe to Liberty bonds 
and buy war savings stamps and sub- 
scribe to Y. M. C. A. work. Just yes- 
terday, as a member of the I. F. W.C., 
I was asked to give toward a fund for 
soldiers’ furlough homes in France— 
and right cheerfully I handed over my 
donation. Surely I am doing my bit. 
Yes, but it is only a bit. 

“Over there’ our husbands, sons 
and brothers are doing their bit even 
to the supreme sacrifice. How infi- 
nitely greater their bit! And yet I 
will go on, not shirking the doing of 





=== 
my bit because it is small, thankfyy 
proud that I am an American wom . 
with all the rich inheritance of the 
free-born American. 

This evening, when the warm suns 
light wanes, I will go outside and low. 
er “Old Glory” with a little prayer 
that wherever it has floated today no 
stain or defeat has fallen on it. “Ang 
tomorrow morning, when the Sunlight 
again flood: the fields and the groves, 
I will unfurl it with another praygp 
that where it goes God will lead, for 
where He leads victory and right will 


prevail. 
AN AMERICAN WOMAN, 





We were served a rice pudding at 
Camp Dodge, which apparently ¢op. 
tained no sugar. The rice was baked 
wifh raisins, and served with a saueg 
of corn syrup. 


It Sounded That Way, Anyway 


Every man who has had to “break jn” 
a new stenographer can appreciate the 
following, clipped from an exchange, It 
may also help to explain the occasjona} 
remarkable misstatements that occur jq 
the correspondence of even the best reg. 
ulated business firms. It is a beautify 
illustration of the fact that there ig 
often a wide difference between what a 
man says and what someone else thinks 
he says: 





TO PHYLLIS. 
(As he dictated it) 


Phyllis, up in the morning, 
Spirit of hve and spring; 
Phyllis, light as a willow, 
Voice like the birds that sing, 
Phyllis, full of sunshine, 
Sparkling like drops of dew; 
Phyllis, Phyllis, O Phyllis! 
This is a song for you. 


Phyllis, why do you linger? 
Why do your feet remain? 
Phyllis, we wait your coming 
Over the bloom-decked plain, 
Phyllis—a brimming beaker 
Now to your health we quaff, 
Setting our hearts a-leaping 


Lighter than wind-blown chaff, 


(As the new stenographer ‘took it) 
Fill us up in’ the morning, 
Spirits of loving spring! 

Fill us tight as a pillow 
Boys like the birds that sing, 
Fill us full of moonshine, 
Sparkling like dropsy due— 
Fill us, fill us, fill us— 
This is too strong for you. 


Fill us! Why do you linger? 
Why are your feet in pain! 
Fill us! We wait your cunning 
Over the gloom-necked plain, 


Fill us brimming beaker, 
Now to your healthy graft, 
Sending our heartshorn leaping 
Light as a ring-bone calf! 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Spotty the Turtle Wins a Race 


All the little people who live on the 
Green Meadows and in the Smiling Pool 
and along the Laughing Brook were to 
have a holiday, The Merry Little Breezes 
of Old Mother West Wind had been very 
busy, oh, very busy indeed, in sending 
word to all the little Meadow folks. You 
see, Peter Rabbit had been boasting of 
how fast he could run. Reddy Fox was 
quite sure that he could run faster than 
Peter Rabbit. Billy Mink, who can move 
so quickly you can hardly see him, was 
quite sure that neither Peter Rabbit nor 
Reddy Fox could run as fast as he. They 
all met one day beside the Smiling Pool 
and agreed that old Grandfather Frog 
should decide who was the swiftest. 

Now Grandfather Frog was accounted 
very wise. You see, he had lived a long 
time, oh, very much longer than any of 
the others, and therefore, because of the 
wisdom of age, Grandfather Frog was al- 
ways called on to decide all disputes. He 
sat on his green lily pad while Billy Mink 
sat on the Big Rock and Peter Rabbit and 
Reddy Fox sat on the bank. Each in 
turn told why he thought he was the 
fastest. Old Grandfather Frog listened 
and listened, and said never a word until 
they were all thru. When they had fin- 
ished, he stopped to catch a foolish green 
fly, and then he said: 

“The best way to decide who is the 
swiftest to have a race.” 

So it was agreed that Peter Rabbit and 
Reddy Fox and Billy Mink should start 
together from the old butternut tree on 
one edge of the Green Meadows, race 
away across the Green Meadows to the 
little hill on the other side, and each bring 
back a nut from the big hickory tree 
which grew there. The one who first 
reached the old butternut tree with a 





hickory nut would be declared the winner. 
The Merry Little Breezes flew all over 
the Green Meadows, telling everyone 
about the race, and everyone planned to 
be there. 

It was a beautiful summer day. Mr. 
Sun smiled and smiled, and the more he 
smiled the warmer it grew. Everyone was 
there to see the race—Striped Chipmunk, 
Happy Jack Squirrel, Sammy Jay, Blacky 
the Crow, Hooty the Owl and Bobby Coon 
—all sat up in the old butternut tree, 
where it was cool and shady. Johnny 
Chuck, Jerry Muskrat, Jimmy Skunk, Lit- 
tle Joe Otter, Grandfather Frog, and even 
old Mr. Toad were there. Last of all came 
Spotty the Turtle. Now Spotty the Tur- 
tle is a very slow walker, and he can not 
run at all. When Peter Rabbit saw him 
coming up towards the old butternut tree, 
he shouted: ‘Come, Spotty, don’t you 
want to race with us?” 

Everybody laughed, because you know 
Spotty is so very, very slow; but Spotty 
didn’t laugh, and he didn’t get cross be- 
cause everybody else laughed. 

“There is a wise old saying, Ree’ 
Rabbit,” said Spotty the Turtle, = 
shows that those who run fastest do a 
always reach a place first. I think Iw 
enter this race.” the 

Everyone thought that this was 
best joke they had heard for a long pe 
and all laughed harder than ever. T' A 
all agreed that Spotty the Turtle show! 
start in the race, too. Rab- 

So they all stood in a row, Peter aay 
bit first, then Billy Mink, then Re 


Fox, and right beside Reddy Fox st 

Spotty the Turtle. 
“Are you ready?” 

“Go!” 
(Continued next week) 


asked Grandfath® 
Frog. f 
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they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes ag may occa- 
ade necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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QC —— 
Jesus Rebukes Selfishness 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for /pril 28, 1918. Mark, 9:30-50; 
printed, Mark, 9:33-42.) 

“And they went forth from thence, 
and passed through Galilee; and he 
would not that any man should know 
it. (31) For he taught his disciples, and 
said unto them, The Son of man is de- 
livered up into the hands of men, and 
they shall kill him; and when he is 
killed, after three days he shall rise 
again. (32) But they understood not 
the saying, and were afraid to ask him. 
(33) And they came to Capernaum; 
and when he was in the house, he 
asked them, What were ye reasoning 
on the way? (34) But they held their 
peace; for they had disputed on the 
way, who was the greatest. (35) And 
he sat down, and called the twelve; 
and he said unto them, If any man 
would be ‘first, he shall be last of all, 
and servant of all. (36) And he took a 


little child, and set him in the midst of 
them; and taking him in his arms, he 
said unto them, (37) Whosoever shall 
receive one of such little children in 
my name, receiveth me; and whoso- 
ever receiveth me, receiveth not me, 
but him that sent me. (38) John said 
unto him, Teacher, we saw one casting 
out demons in thy name; and we for- 
bade him, because he followed not us. 
(39) But Jesus said, Forbid him not; 
for there is no man who shall do a 
mighty work in my name, and be able 
quickly to speak evil of me. (40) For 
he that is not against us is for us. (41) 
For whosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink, because ye are Christ’s, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no 
wise lose his reward. (42) And who- 
soever shall cause one of these little 
ones that believe on me to stumble, it 
were better for him if a great millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and he 
were cast into the sea.” 

It is necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the lesson that we know 
the place it occupics in the ministry of 
Jesus. So great had been His pop- 
ularity in Galilee, that the politicians 
among the pilgrim bands going up to 
the passover had desired to take Him 
by force and make Him king. (John, 
6:15.) Jesus skillfully avoided them; 
and He and His disciples shortly after- 
ward went far north to the coast of 
Caesarea Philippi. On the way, He 
asked them what public opinion about 
Him was, and then what they them- 
selves thought. Peter answered, de- 
scribing Him as “the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” Jesus bestowed His 
blessing upon him, and said that this 
was the rock, the ground-work, the 
foundation of the church of the future. 
(Matthew, 16:20.) While in Caesarea 
Philippi, where He spent this passover, 
He had taken Peter and James and 
John to the mountain a part for special 
instruction; and there, with Moses 
and Elijah in their hearing, had dis- 
cussed His decease, or the manner of 
His going out at Jerusalem. The glory 
of the Divine was manifested on the 
mount in the sight of these three. The 
Presence of the Shekinah, ever the 
symbol of the Divine, gave them con- 
vincing proof of His divinity. 

He then returned to Capernaum, but 
did so as quietly as possible, probably 
lest the nationalist party, which 
Sought the overthrow of Herod and 
ig from Rome, should once more 

’ to torce Him to become their lead- 
er. On the way the burden of His con- 
versation was “The Son of man is de- 
livered up into the hands of his enc- 
—S and they shall kill him; and when 
ee bourses after three days he shall 
| dh aii Of course they did not un- 
gga: “ but we can now see that 
the Pr the logical conclusion from 

one ntession of Peter, and they might 
their een. It. had they really known 
lelr own Scriptures. For if He was the 
Messiah, “the Chris S > the 
living Goa” +, hrist, the Son of the 
& God,” He then must needs be the 











suffering Messiah revealed with in- 
creasing clearness by Isaiah and in 
the Psalms. 


This announcement of His suffering, 
which Peter had even gone so far as to 
say they. would not permit, would not 
allow, and which even after His rebuke 
they could not understand, as stated in 
the thirty-second verse, must have cast 
a cloud of sadness and gloom over the 
entire return journey. Jesus, in fact, 
seems to have walked alone, the dis- 
ciples dropping far behind Him, and 
discussing a number of matters while 
out of His hearing. The announcement 
of the death of a friend in the near fu- 
ture always cast sadness over the hu- 
man spirit, and we can well understand 
it. Had they really understood what 
Jesus meant, this would have been the 
saddest journey of their lives. 


It came to an end on the porch of 
Peter’s house at Capernaum, for while 
Jesus regarded His work in Galilee ‘as 
mainly done, it was still His home, and 
He apparently lived with Peter. We 
can imagine that as they came into 
the house Jesus said: “What were ye 
reasoning on the way?” Evidently, 
then, He knew what they were disput- 
ing about, and they were evidently 
ashamed to know that He knew it, and 
hence “they held their peace.” 

What they had been disputing about 
was who was greatest, or should be 
greatest in the kingdom Jesus was to 
establish. When we come to think it 
over, assuming that human nature in 
the disciples was like it is among us, 
there are some things that they would 
naturally dispute about. The religious 
discussion current among the religious 
people of the time held that there were 
degrees in glory, that there was great, 
greater and greatest in the kingdom of 
the Messiah which the Jewish teachers 
expected. In other words, they dis- 
puted as to who should be, as we would 
say, prime minister, secretary of state, 
etc. The disciples, of course, expected 
to hold the offices of honor, and the 
question was simply as to which should 
have the best offices. 

That there was a good deal of talk 
among the disciples on this point is 
evident form the fact that Salome, the 
wife of Zebedee and mother of James 
and John, particularly asked Jesus that 
her two sons should have the two best 
places, one on the right hand and one 
on the left of the king. 

There was an especial reason why 
this dispute should break out at this 
particular time. Only a short time be- 
fore, probably on the preceding Sab- 
bath, Jesus had taken Peter, James and 
John off by themselves, and evidently 
said nothing about it to anyone as to 
where they were going or for what pur- 
pose. Naturally, the rest would be 
somewhat jealous; that is human na- 
ture. 

They were conscious that they had 
been disputing, and when they knew 
that Jesus was aware of it, they were 
ashamed, and the more so because He 
was confident that He was going to 
His death. herefore they had nothing 
to say. Jesus apparently went into the 
house and sat down, the attitude as- 
sumed by teachers in those days, and 
when He had sat down, the disciples 
came unto Him, and He answered their 
question of who, should be greatest, 
first in a general way, a sort of ab- 
stract proposition: “If any man would 
be first, he shall be last of all, and 
servant of all.” In other words, the 
man who desires to have prominence, 
to rule, shows himself to be least fit to 
rule, and will be forced to occupy the 
lowest place. For then, as now and 
always, the greatest man in the church 
of God is the man who does the most 
good to the children of men. It is not 
what we get in the way of honors or 
offices in the church of God that con- 
stitutes a crown. The measure of the 
Christian’s service is the measure of 
his greatness. Altruism, service in the 
way of doing good to other people, is 
the very core and center of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and the supreme glory 
of the Christian’s life. 

Having answered that question in an 
abstract way, He illustrated it in the 





concrete. He took up a little child 
(naturally one of Peter’s), and set him 
in the midst of the disciples. He then 
took the child lovingly in His arms, and 
said: “Whosoever receiveth one of 
such little children in my name re- 
ceiveth me, and whosoever receiveth 
me, receiveth not -me, but him that 
sent me.” Not to teach or preach or 
work miracles or do any other great 
thing, but to do the humblest service 
for Christ’s sake, asa little child would 
do its father’s bidding, quite uncon- 
scious of doing any great thing, that 
is the work required of those who en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven. Then He 
goes on to say: I recognize this man 
as my servant, and so does my !"ather. 
In doing this service, no matter what 
sacrifice it may involve, he is doing 
the will of the Father, receiving Him, 
and will be recognized by Him. 

Mark does not record all that is said 
in this conversation in Peter’s house. 
You will find a more detailed account 
of it in the eighteenth chapter of Mat- 
thew, where Christ dwells on the hu- 
mility of the little child, the absence 
of self-consciousness, the sin of lead- 
ing these little ones into temptation, 
and the necessity for the spirit of self- 
sacrifice that will fit us for a life of 
service. 

In verses 38 to 41 we have another 
example of the teaching of this time. 
John, who evidently had claimed su- 
premacy in the absence of Peter, had 
been the leader in a dispute by the 
way with some. man who was casting 
out devils in the name of Christ. He 
evidently had insisted that this man 
should join their company or stop his 
work. He did not deny the fact that 
the man was actually doing good, but 
found fault because he was doing it in 
an unauthorized way. After Jesus had 
said what He did about the little child 
and the danger of leading it astray, 
causing it to stumble, John began to 
wonder if he had done the right thing 
in rebuking this man. Jesus replied in 
substance: You did wrong in rebuk- 
ing this man. If he was really casting 
out demons in my name, then he is on 
our side. There is no man who does a 
mighty work in my name, who will be 
able to speak lightly of me soon. He 
is my friend and should be yours. He 
that is not against us is on our side; 
or, as Luke puts it, “He that is not 
against you is for you.” 

Some may be puzzled in trying to 
reconcile this statement with that oth- 
er saying: “He that is not with me is 
against me.” The distinction between 
the two statements is two-fold. In the 
one case it is “not against,” and in the 
other it is “not with.” In the one case 
it is “not against” the disciples in their 
work, while in the other it is “not 
with” Christ. If a man uses knowledge 
that he possesses, is doing work that 
Christ wants him to do, he is not 
against Him even if he does not abso- 
lutely follow Him. We have many such 
men in the world today. The business 
of the disciples in that case was to let 
him go on doing this good work, leav- 
ing him to Him who knows all things 
and all hearts. There are circum- 
stances, however, when the acceptance 
of Christ in His person and work is a 
test of character; and then he that is 
not with Him is against Him. 

One would think that this teaching 
of Jesus would have been enough for 
the disciples; but we find in the next 
chapter the account of an incident that 
evidently occurred some time after- 
ward, in what is called the Perean min- 
istry, on the other side of the Jordan. 
When His footsteps were dogged by 
the Pharisees, trying to find fault in 
Him, and while defending Himself 
against them, a number of women of 
the common people, who were attract- 
ed to His work and to His person, 
brought their little children to Him 
and asked Him to give them His bless- 
ing. The disciples evidently had for- 
gotten about the lesson given them in 
the house of Peter, and tried to keep 
them away, on the theory that they 
were bothering a very tired man. Jesus 
was deeply displeased, and said to 
them: Why can’t you suffer the little 
children to come unto me? Why do 
you forbid them? Have I not told you 
that of such is the kingdom of heaven? 
I will now go further and say to you 
that no man is fit to enter the kingdom 
unless he has the unconsciousness and 
humility of a little child, which gladly 
runs at the request of his father and 
obeys his commands. It is this child- 
like simplicity, this willingness to do 
the will of God, this spirit of love and 
of service, that marks the true disciple 


and renders him worthy of admission { 


into the kingdom of heaven. 











Fashion Department ou 


The patterns we offer are gu aranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow all seams. l0cents each, postpaid. Order 
by number and give size or age. Write plainly and 
be sure and sign your name and address. 

Owing to limited space {ft is not possible for us to 
illustrate more than a few of the very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply Our readers with a ‘’Fasbion 
Quarterly” illustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 
garments for ladies. miases and children, which can 
be very easily made at home. The latest issue of 
this quarterly fashion book will be mailed to any 
address in the United States upon recetpt of 10c. 

Special book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” {llustra ting 200 designs and de- 
scribing how atitches are to be worked, price 5c per 
copy, postpaid. 

Address all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER. 


r 











No. 8731—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. The waist is a simple 
kimono style, and it buttoms directly at 
center front; the little skirt is made with 
a box plait at each side of the front. 

No. 8745—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. 
The waist has an inset vest, which gives 
a round neck line, and the roll collar is 
curved to correspond, 

No. 8744—Ladies’ Four-Piece Skirt—Cut 
in sizes 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches 
waist measure. The front panel is curved 
in from hips to waist line, and the back 
panel is fitted; the side gores are gath- 
ered to the slightly raised waist line. 

No. 8767—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 
36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. The 
waist forms a kong V, which is carried 
down into the skirt; the three-piece yoke 
is of silk, and a four-piece skirt section 
is joined to it at the hip line. 

No. 8748—-Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The waist closes 
at center-back, and the narrow collar is 
in two sections; the sleeves may be long 
or short. 

» — 

The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 


“MODERN KNITTING.” 

Now ready for our readers, a splendid 
book on knitting, giving full instructions; 
contains twenty-four pages, fully illus- 
trated. May be ordered thru the Pattern 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, for 15 
cents. 


The “Hoover” Cook Book 


The new ‘Hoover’ Cook Book contains 
hundreds of tested recipes that combine 
deliciousness with economy and high food 
value. Every woman has several such 
favorite recipes. The ‘“‘Hoover’’ contains 
dozens and dozens of others just as good 
—140 pages, 6x9 inches, crammed full. Ev- 
erything is fully indexed and accessible 
for instant reference. Directions are clear 
and unmistakable, easy to follow, and 
safe to use. 

An ambitious housewife, who is a splen- 
did cook and a student of household effi- 
ciency, says of it: ‘I have a shelf full of 
cook books, big and little, but I find this 
new ‘Hoover’ better than all the rest put 
together.” 

The conservation of food is a patriotic 
duty, no less than increased production. 
The new “Hoover’’ Cook Book should be 
in every kitchen. Price, 50 cents per copy, 
postpaid. Address all orders to Hearts 
and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE LEADER CHURN 
GETS MORE AND BETTER BUTTER 


You can churn in a few minutes with 
the Leader, stop butter waste and do aw: 
forever with +3 old-fashioned back break ne 

churn, Over 15,000 Leader owners are ¢ 
ting more and potter butter in a third 7 
time, and making churning day a pleasure— 
saves labor 








-“- time every 

Made of highest quality materia)—simple 
construction—nothing to get out of order—no 
hoops to fall off—no barrel to foul and sour— 
no iron bearings to make black gre: 
durable and easiest running ehurn 






. Pays 
for itself many times each season; will last a 
sifetime with proper care, 

Send Ne Money 


sag Tried Weoriginated the 


We will send you 

this wonderful . Kaeder piso a 

churn on 80 days’ ables to get any 

trial. Try it; see [esder Churn 
bet- ‘ou take 


ry price. All 
ask is thet you will 
pay 4 express 
charge 


Special introductory Prices 


You cannot equal these prices anywhere— 
money cannot buy greater churn value, Why 
3 more? 


3 Hh, 95-5 Ph $52 -8 2G. $6 


We know just what the Leader wil! do, or we 
could not make such a startling offer. The 
money you fose in and bu’ pay 

for one many times. Send for one on this liberal 
selling plan. Simply write telling us the size churn 
you need—it will be shipped you promptly, Address 
















Novelty Mfg. Co., Bex 424 Abingdon, Ill. 
SOLD ON THIRTY DAY TRIAL 





turges 
Steel Churns 


Make Butter 
With Ease 


Drawn steel barrel—smooth as @ 
bowl—easy to clean, Cannot soak 
up moisture—saves work and time, 
Just what every housewife wants, 
Good fora lifetime vse. Beautifully 

finished in red and blue. Ask your 
dealer or write us forcircular No, 3, 


Sturges & Burn 
Mfg. C 
608 South 
Green Street 
Chicago, Ill, 
Estab- 
dished in 
1865 



















merican 
Tile Silos 


BETTER THAN CEMENT 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD 


Built of curved, hollow, vitri- 
fied tile. Double wall—no 
freezing. Heavy reinforcing 
imbedded in oil-mixed cement. 
Everlasting — no upkeep. 


Winter Prices Still Open 


Save big money, Buy now at 
special winter prices. Ship 
early —don’t risk congested 
freight. Write today for New Catalog, 


W. W. COATES COMPANY 
Umerican Silo Supply Company) 
330 Traders Bidg. 
Kansas City, 
Missouri. 
Also Building 
Tile Block at 
Below Wood 
Prices. 


BAG. 


MADE BY+THE 


The great heal- ing ointment that thous 
sands o rine Le on swear by. Used with quick 
effect on Caked B aN, likely to occur when a 
cow fre be ns; als ple ~ > i (A al! udder sores, 
cute, chaps, br 2 or 



















ack s, bunches or inflam- 
mation. a alm yee cts, » Or netrates and 
induces qui , norma heal Keep a box on 


hand constan 
Sold in big 0c. package “wd ~ feed « de ale: ors and drug- 
gists. Write for fr oklet, *‘Dairy Wrinkles.’’ 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION co., Lyndonvitie,V . 


BINDER TWINE 


FACTORY TO FARM—s0th year. Free sample. 
AUGUST POST, Box 55, Moulton, lowa 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








Milk Profit in Canada 

The Canadian government has lim- 
ited the profit dealers can make in 
handling milk. In the provinces of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta or 
British Columbia, distributers can not 
add more than 5% cents a quart to the 
actual cost of the milk. The margin is 
limited to 5 cents a quart in the prov- 
inces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s 
Island. 

The food controller announced this 
ruling after a careful investigation in 
regard to the cost of distributing milk. 
He believes he has allowed dealers 
a fair margin for profit. If on account 
of increased labor charges or other 
costs, dealers find they can not do 
business on the announced margin, 
they may submit evidence to the food 
controller, who will consider increas- 
ing the margin allowed. The evidence, 
however, must show every item of 
distribution cost. 

The investigation which led to the 
limiting of the margin to be allowed 
dealers was made after listening to 
complaints from consumers as to the 
high price of milk. Dealers continued 
to keep the price just as low to the 
producers as they could. If they in- 
creased the price to the producer one- 
fourth cent a quart, they often raised 
it a cent or two to the consumer, and 
laid the blame on the farmers. The 
latter became tired of this procedure, 
and insisted on an investigation of the 
dealers’ profits. A committee was ap- 
pointed to look into the matter. Every 
legitimate cost in the distribution of 
milk was considered, from the actual 
cost of the milk paid to farmers up to 
clerical work in the office. Then a 
margin was allowed for profit. Under 
Canadian conditions, the food control- 
ler figures that dealers can make mon- 
ey in handling milk with a five-cent 
spread between the buying and selling 
price. 

The same margin applies to retail 
dealers who sell milk from stores, ex- 
cept they are not permitted to charge 
a higher price than do the distributers. 
If these stores buy from distributers, 
it means they can not get the same 
margin, but it is figured they do not 
need so wide leeway on account of 
not having to bottle the product. 

In Des Moines, dealers are paying 
the producers approximately 7 cents 
a quart for milk. They are selling it 
to the.consumers at 14 cents a quart, 
or just twice the cost price. The cus- 
tomary wholesale price is 13 cents a 
quart, giving them a 6-cent margin 
over the buying price. Dealers in oth- 
er cities are charging the consumer 
about twice what they pay the pro- 
ducer. If they raise the price to the 
producer 25 cents per cwt., they do 
not hesitate to pass it on to the con- 
sumer with as much more added. 

Commis*‘ons have been appointed in 
the United States to investigate the 
cost of producing milk on the farm. 
In practically every instance it has 
been found that farmers have not re- 
ceived the cost price from the dealers. 
Those responsible for fixing prices to 
the farmers often not only do not al- 
low any margin for production, but 
actually place the price below average 
cost figures. This is in an attempt to 
keep the price down to the consumer, 
from whom so much complaint is heard 
thru the city press. Possibly if a com- 
mittee of disinterested men were to 
investigate the most of distributing 
milk in this country, it might find 
about the same results as did the Ca- 
nadian committee. 

If the Food Administration here is to 
take much activity in establishing milk 
prices to the consumer, it should first 
allow the farmer a margin of profit 
after his necessary expenses are de- 
ducted. Then with this as a cost price 
to the distributer, legitimate expenses 
in getting the bottled product into the 


hands of the consumer should be add- 
ed with a reasonable allowance for 
profit. Were this to be done, it is not 
improbable that farmers would be 
granted a higher price for the raw 
product, and that a somewhat lower 


price would be fixed for the consumer 
to pay than is customary. 








Prevent Milk Fever 


In view of the fact that milk fever 
is a very common disease affecting 
cows, particularly the heaviest milk- 
ers in the large dairy districts, it is 
ef great importance that dairymen ac- 
quaint themselves with the present ex- 
tremely successful methods of treat- 
ment. This is urged by a specialist of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 206, 
“Milk Fever; Its Simple and Success- 
ful Treatment.” The malady is one 
which may cause severe losses to the 
dairy industry unless properly treated. 
Tho the direct cause of the disease is 
unknown, the injection of filtered air 
into the udder of the sick animal is an 
effective cure. 

The disease more frequently attacks 
well-nourished, fleshy, heavy-milking 
cows. It occurs during the most active 
period of life (fourth to sixth calf), 
and is characterized by a sudden onset 
and complete paralysis. One attack 
does not render the animal immune. 
It generally follows closely the act of 
calving, and terminates in a short time 
(usually from eighteen to seventy-two 
hours) either in recovery or death. 
While the disease may occur at any 
time during the year, it is seen princi- 
pally during the warm summer season. 
It is rarely if ever met with in pure 
beef breeds. 

At the commencement of an attack 
there is usually excitement, the spe- 
cialists say. The cow is_ restless, 
treads with the hind feet, switches the 
tail, and walks about uneasily. These 
symptoms are followed within a few 
hours by partial paralysis, indicated 
by a staggering gait, especially in the 
hind legs. The animal then becomes 
quieter, weaker, and finally falls 
down, unable to rise. While down, the 
animal assumes a very characteristic 
position, which is a great aid in diag- 
nosis. The head is turned around to 
the side (usually the left) and rests on 
the chest. On the day following the 
onset olf the disease, and in some cases 
even within a few hours, the animal 
may ‘be up eating and drinking in a 
normal manner. In fatal cases the an- 
imal may remain perfectly quiet, be- 
ing completely paralyzed, until death. 

Prior to the introduction of the 
treatment suggested in the bulletin, 
the death-rate due to milk fever was 
placed by various authors at from 40 
to 50 and even 70 per cent. Statistics 
taken of 914 cases where the air in- 
jection treatment was used show that 
over 96 per cent recovered. 

The treatment consists of injecting 
air thru sterile absorbent cotton, pref- 
erably impregnated with carbolic acid, 
into the teats by means of a specially 
designed syringe. Soap and water 
should first be applied to the teats 
and udder, after which they should be 
carefully disinfected with a 5 per cent 
solution of carbolic acid (three table- 
spoonfuls to one quart of water). Then 
insert the syringe in the teat and force 
air in each quarter of the udder. After 
one-fourth of the udder is well dis- 
tended with filtered air, a broad piece 
of tape should be tied about the teat 
to prevent the air from escaping. In 
case the air becomes absorbed, and 
no improvement is noted within five 
hours, a repetition of this treatment 
should be made under the same anti- 
septic precautions as the first, each 
quarter of the udder being filled. The 
air should be left in the udder for 
twenty-four hours, and when recovery 
is assured, it should gradually be 
milked out. It is best to secure the 
services of a _ veterinarian for this 
treatment, but this is not necessary if 
the dairyman or farmer has the proper 
equipment and takes due precautions. 





lowa Fruit Prospects—With the excep- 
tion of peaches, prospects are good for a 
1918 fruit crop for lowa, according to the 





first report for the season, given out by 
Wesley Greene, secretary of the State 
Morticultural Society. Cold weather in 
December killed most of the peach buds. 
The average of all fruits is 70 per cent, 
which is five points below normal. Con- 
dition of individual crops are: Apples, 93 
per cent; pears, 79; plums, 87; cherries, 
79; peaches, scarcely 5 per cent of buds 
alive; grapes, 72; red raspberries, 89; 
black raspberries, 71; blackberries, 70; 


strawberries, 88. 





It Is a Patriotic Duty to 
Prevent Loss of Cattle, 





PROTECT THEM FROM BLACKLEG 
by using 


Blackiegoids 


Double and Single Vo Vaccinations 
in pil 





ACCURATE. EASY TO USE. 


GERM-FREE 
BLACKLEG VACCINE 


A Blackleg Filtrate 
for the Prevention of Blackleg. 


Anti-Blackleg Serum 


For the Preventive and Curative 
Treatment of Blackleg. 


| 
|| WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS ON BLACKLEG 
| Animal Industry Department of 


| PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


EFFICIENT, 



































How PigsTurn to Gold 


Subshine does it,—transforms little 
pigs into big, healthy, profit- 
\ » able porkers quicker than any- 
thing else. Give your hogs 
@ chance—m: im the hog 
house warm, sanitary 
and free from disease by 

equipping it with 


O-K Sun-Lite Windows— 


give your hogs the full benefit of any and 
all sunlight. They throw the sun's rays 
into every nook and corner. Permit 
proper. ventilation without dangerous 
drafts. Either old or new hog houseseasily 
and quickly equipped. Galvanized iron 
frame and four-inch flashings absolutely 
water tight, fire, rustand rot proof. Glass 
held firmly and covered by heavy wire 
screen, No rattling or vibration. No 
putty needed, Last a lifetime. Require 
ho paint orrepairs. Glass easily removed. 


O-K Sun-Lite Window No. 2 does 
away with cupolasand ventilators. Vent- 
ilation can be regulated. The best pat- 
ented sunlight window that can be ope 
or closed from inside the building. 
FREE—Complete plans and specifications of 

modern hog houses—showing, also, 
how to improve your old one, also catalog. 
Write for them today. 

We make a completeline of 
hog feeders, guaranteed non- 
freezable stock waterers, cup- 
oe, chicken waterers, etc. 

All good dealers sell them 
if yours doesn’t write us. 


Phillip Bernard Co,, 
2804 Floyd Ave., 


Sioux City, Iowa é/ 











The “IOWA” Me 
Separator is the only 
Separator With the Pat- 
ented Curved Disc bowl, 
the World’ sclosestskim-= 
ming device. 

The “IOWA” Separator 


OUTSKIMMED 
All Competing Separators 
n the official SkimmingTests made 


by the jury ¢ of Dairy Experts at the 
ast World’s Fair, San Francisco. 


FACTS Book FREE 
“FACTS” tells why the“‘IOWA” 
skims closest unter all farm con- } 
ditions, _*‘FACTS”’ describes the 

famous Curved Disc Bowl, gives 
results of actual skimming tests 
made on farms and by_ail leading 
Agricultural Colleges, Free. Write 
ASSOCIATED MFRS. 
CO., _803 Mullan Ave. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


ere CURVED DISC 


=Toh £5 


<€uspveo 
Nosed 

' a 

Please mention this paper when writin 
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Finishing Steers for a Late 
Summer Market 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I have some 800 to 900-pound steers 
which are in good stocker flesh. These 
gteers are getting all the silage and 
oat straw they will eat, in addition to 
a good feed of clover hay once daily. 
[intend to put these cattle on pasture, 
which will be mainly timothy and clo- 
ver, and will feed silage on grass as 
long as the silage lasts. F I had planned 
on buying corn and feeding a good feed 
of corn once daily, and selling in Au- 
gust or September. However, the price 
and quality of corn have spoiled that 
plan. I am now thinking that it might 
pay to feed oil meal in place of corn. 
1 understand that in England they 
feed oil cake on grass with good re- 
sults. Oil meal costs about $60 per 
ton, and looks rather cheap to me as 
compared with other feeds. I am won- 
dering if I could get enough more fin- 
ish by feeding oil meal to pay for 
buying it.” 

Our correspondent’s plan sounds 
good. We suggest that he begin feed- 
ing his cattle about one pound of oil 
meal per head daily, in the near fu- 
ture, and that he gradually increase 
until they are receiving four or five 
pounds of oil meal per head daily. Oil 
meal at $60 to $70 a ton compares very 
favorably with the price of corn, much 
more favorably than it has as an aver- 
age of the past ten years. The late 
summer market is ordinarily an ex- 
cellent cattle market, and this year 
we look for it to be unusually good. 


Value of Clover Pasture for 
Growing Shotes 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“| have eighty head of shotes that 
will average about eighty pounds each. 
My neighbor has a clover field. How 
much should [ pay him to turn these 
shotes onto his pasture for thirty days? 
] have been feeding corn to these 
shotes.” 

lowa experiments indieate that, on 
clover pasture, shotes of this sort re- 
quire, for 100 pounds of gain, about 
300 pounds of corn and 35 pounds of 
tankage; if corn alone is fed, about 379 
pounds. The same kind of shotes in 
the dry lot require about 350 pounds 
of corn and 50 pounds of tankage, or if 
corn alone is fed, about 500 pounds. 

As to just what the rent should be 
for clover pasture for a period of thir- 
ty days is rather hard to determine. 
The hogs will not eat a great deal of 
the clover, but what little they do eat 
will do them a lot of good. 
chance that the hogs may slightly in- 
jure the pasture by rooting. Every- 
thing considered, we would be inclined 
to charge a pasture rental of about 20 
cents per shote per month. We be- 
lieve our correspondent can easily af- 
ford to pay this much rather than go 
Without the pesture, 


Fattening Steer Problem 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“L have a bunch of thin steers that 
will average about 800 pounds each. 
Ihave been thinking of pasturing them 
of grass until some time in June, and 
then shipping them. I have also about 
800 bushels of corn. Would you feed 
these cattle corn on grass, and let 
hogs follow them? Or do you think it 
Would be better to sell the corn some 
time in July or August? It is my be- 
hief that the farmer is not getting a 

fair price for his cattle and hogs.” 
Fattening steers have been relative- 
ly “profitable during the past winter. 
_— i§ some indication, however, 
tor cattle will sell considerably bet- 
r during the summer. Summer prices 
ordinarily are higher than winter 
~ ag oe this year we expect more 
rahe oe than usual. But even at 
it will cig not altogether certain that 
his sa Pay our correspondent to feed 
A an bushels of corn to these steers. 
Jay oe corn will sell for next 
eonditions os depends on weather 
i” on dl = developments, inflation 
other thin reney and a multitude of 
ever, that gs. We must confess, how- 
selling t we rather expeet to see corn 
Or just about as high a price 





There is a’ 





[FEEDING QUESTIONS | 


this coming summer ag it 
summer. 

Our correspondent is right; every- 
thing considered, it is unquestionably 
more attractive to sell corn as corn 
than to feed it to live stock. 


did last 





Missouri Hog Experiments 


Last summer, the Missouri station 
earried its late April and May shotes 
thru the summer on pasture, with a 
very light grain ration. On December 
21st, when they weighed about 120 
pounds, these pigs were divided into 
five different lots and fed for ninety- 
eight, days. The lot which made the 
most rapid gains was fed a mixture of 
nine parts of ground corn, two parts of 
shorts, and one part of tankage. They 
were given this mixture in a slop twice 
daily, and in addition were given ac- 
eess to all they could eat of it dry in 
self-feeders. As a result, these pigs 
gained an average daily of 1.97 pounds 
and increased from a weight of 119 
pounds on December 21st to a weight 
of 312 pounds on March 29th. 

The pigs which made the cheapest 
gains were allowed to balance their 
own ration from separate self-feeders 
of ground corn, shorts and tankage. 
These pigs balanced their ration in 
the proportion of 16.26 parts of ground 
corn, 1.58 parts of shorts, and one part 





of tankage. They gained almost but 
not quite so fast as the pigs fed both 
with a slop and from self-feeders. 
They produced a hundred pounds of 
gain for 38 pounds less feed. With 
corn at $1.50 per bushel, shorts at 
$2.50 per ewt., and tankage at $100 a 
ton, the cost of a hundred pounds of 
gain on these pigs was $12.86, as com- 
pared with $14.19 on the pigs which 
received slop in addition to the self- 
feeders. The indications are that by 
slopping it is possible to obtain slight- 
ly heavier gains, but there would seem 
to be a waste to slopping, making it 
unprofitable except possibly in the 
case of show hogs. 

One lot of pigs which was fed a mix- 
ture of nine parts of ground corn, two 
parts of shorts and one part of tankage 
in a slop twice daily, with no self- 
feeding in addition, produced a hundred 
pounds of gain almost as cheaply as 
pigs on the free choice self-feeders. 
Of the mixture, 466 pounds were re- 
quired for 100 pounds of gain, or the 
cost with prices as mentioned was 
$13.20. 

Ground corn was compared with 
shelled corn, one lot of pigs being fed 
a mixture of nine 
corn, two parts of shorts, one part of 
tankage, and another lot receiving ex- 
actly the same except for the faet that 
shelled corn was substituted for the 
ground corn. The ground corn pigs 
made enough better gains so that they 
could pay for grinding at the rate of 
about 8 cents per bushel. 

The conclusion we draw from this 
Missouri experiment ia that where it is 
desirable to push pigs along as fast as 
possible with a minimum of labor, it 


paris of ground. 





is hard to beat the free choice self- 
feeder method, depending chiefly on 
corn and tankage. 


What is Buttermilk Worth ? 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“What is the feeding value of but- 
termilk for hogs, with other feeds at 
present prices?” 

With corn and tankage at prices as 
they generally prevail over the corn 
belt, we would roughly value good but- 
termilk at from 50 to 60 cents per cwt. 
In the case of suckling sows and young 
pigs recently weaned, we would value 
it somewhat higher than this. If there 
is any doubt about the quality of the 
buttermilk, we would value it consider- 
ably lower. This value is on the basis 
of buttermilk delivered at the farm, 
and on the assumption that thére is a 
convenient place to feed it. 


Millet Seed for Hogs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What feeding value has ground 
millet seed, as compared with mid- 
dlingis, for hogs?” 

Millet does not contain quite so 
much of the muscle-building material 
as middlings, but considerably more 
of the fat-forming material. Pound 
for pound, we would give ground mil- 
let seed a value of about 80 per cent 
as much as a good grade of wheat 
middlings. While millet seems to give 
very good results during a short feed, 
we would much prefer, if it is to be 
fed for any length of time, to give 
other grains in connection with it. 
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From the day : 
the pig hits the 
ground squealing 


till he goes 
to the market, 


he should make the 


maximum daily srowth 


Build a large frame so as to have a place to hang the fat. 


Purina Pig Chow 


makes a large frame and loads it with flesh and fat. 


The perfect balance of ingredients—digester tankage, 
corn, alfalfa and cane molasses, with a trace of salt 


and humus—provides the ideal balance for 


Frame 


Fat 


Growth 


Regulation 


Write today for further information. 


Ralston Purina Mills, 
994 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Six busy mills. 


Sold only in Checkerboard bags. 
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KENT 


SCIENTIFIC IGNITION 





Type CC Outfit 
for 

Magneto 
Replacement 






An Ignition System 


to Replace your Magneto 
and do Better Work 


INETY per cent of the 1917-1918 cars, 

exclusive of Fords, will be equipped with 
battery ignition in place of the magneto. 
Atwater Kent Scientific Ignition is the highest 
type of battery ignition. 


This simple, but efficient, system can be easily attached in place 
of your magneto. It will operate from either dry cells, storage 
battery or generator. It will give you the same hot spark at 
cranking as at full speed, and enable you to throttle down to 
three or four miles an hour on high gear. 


The big, hot spark produces quick, thorough combustion 
of your explosive mixture with the result that you get 
a snappier, more powerful motor performance and con- 
sequent gasoline saving. It makes starting easy, reduces 
motor stalling and increases touring range. 


If your car is electrically equipped, there is an Atwater Kent Sys- 
tem (Type CC) that will give greater ignition efficiency than any 
magneto. If your car is not electrically equipped, our Type K2 
will give you two to three thousand miles on a set of dry cells. 
You can also replace the magneto on your Tractor with an 
Atwater Kent System and do better work. 


A special outfit that will increase the efficiency of the Ford Car. 
Write and tell us the make of your car and we will send 


you booklet of information 





i ——— ‘ 
by ae 
aS Aa Smemerccmenanmmemanty 


ATWATER KENT M FG. WORKS 
Philadelphia 


See your dealer or write us for particulars to Number 4955 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia 
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FARM ENGINEERING) 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He wij} gladly 











answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics, A 3-cent stamp should accompany 4«)}| inquiries 
——————— 


Water Pressurs System 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“We are trying to plan a pressure 
water system on our farm. We are fig- 
uring on using a windmill to pump the 
water from a deep well into an air- 
tight concrete cistern, from which the 
air pressure will force it to the house 
and barn as desired. We were figur- 
ing on having a man-hole with a lat- 
eral rib extending into the concrete, 
with machined seal,and cover with 
gasket between. The cistern will be 
about four feet in diameter and six 
feet deep, with walls six inches thick 
and pipes laid in the concrete walls. A 
single-cylinder auto pump operated by 
a third-class lever from the mill rod 
will force air into the tank to make up 
for that absorbed by the water. What 
pressure is ordinarily carried in such 
cases, and what would you recommend 
for us? Will we have any trouble in 
making such a concrete cistern tight 
and strong enough to hold the pres- 
sure? Would an ordinary gate check 
valve placed next to the pump be suf- 
ficient to hold the pressure after the 
tank has been pumped up? Would the 
auto pump give sufficient pressure, 
and if this made a pressure stroke 
at the same time the pump made 
one, would the air escape thru the 
pump, or would it hold it? The pump 
is a double-acting force pump. Would 
a hollow metal float register correctly 
under pressure? Could the pressure 
gauge be placed next to the pump? 
Would an ordinary steam gauge work 
in this system?” 

There is no particular reason why a 
concrete cistern of the type described 
can not be constructed so that it will 
operate satisfactorily under certain 
conditions. Such tanks have been con- 
structed and in operation several years 
under a pressure of 25 pounds per 
square inch, while concrete standpipes 
and reservoirs have been built to 
stand as high as 100 pounds pressure 
per square inch. 

In ordinary installations of the 
hydro-pneumatic type with the water 
and air both under pressure in the 
same tank, of which the proposed sys- 
tem is an example, the tanks are usu- 
ally tested to 135 pounds pressure per 
square inch, and the pressure carried 
ranges from about 85 pounds when 
fully pumped up, to about 15 pounds 
when fully discharged. It is hardly 
practicable to build such a concrete 
tank to withstand a pressure of more 
than 30 pounds. This means that a 
cistern of the size planned by our cor- 
respondent, with a total capacity of 
about 600 gallons, starting with an 
initial air pressure of 10 pounds and 
being pumped with water up to a pres- 
sure of 30 pounds, would contain about 
257 gallons of water, practically all of 
which would be delivered at a faucet 
20 feet above the tank. The same 
tank, starting with an initial pressure 
of 10 pounds and pumped with water 
up to a pressure of 85 pounds, will 
contain about 450 gallons of water, 
practically all of which can be deliv- 
ered at a faucet 20 feet high. This 
shows the great advantage of being 
able to use the higher pressure. 

In fact, a steel tank 3x6 feet, at 85 
pounds will give as much working ca- 
pacity as the concrete tank of the di- 
mensions described at 30 pounds pres- 
sure. Such a tank, tested to stand 125 
pounds pressure per square inch, can 
be bought, at the present high prices, 
for about $110 to $120, and we doubt 
whether our correspondent can build 
his concrete tank, put on the machined 
manhole and cover, float, glass tube, 
etc., for any less. Besides, he will have 
a system which has been thoroly test- 
ed and proved, whereas the one he is 
figuring on will be an experiment, and 
is likely to give trouble at any time. 

If a greater supply of water is de- 
sired than this would furnish, it might 
pay to consider one of the pneumatic 
systems, where only air is compressed 
into the tank, and an air-driven pump 
is placed down in the well. This uses 
a smaller tank, but requires a special 
pump, which costs in the neighborhood 
of $100. 

If it is decided to go ahead with the 
concrete cistern proposition, the bot- 





tom and sides should be 6 inches thie 
of a 1-2-3 mixture, turned together at 
least three times dry, thoroly mized 
with enough water to give it a jell 
like consistency, and worked carefully 
into the forms. The walls should be 
reinforced horizontally with 56-inch 
round rods spaced 4% inches center tg 
center, and vertically with the same 
spaced 9 inches. The horizontal] rods 
should be spaced in the center of the 
walls and the vertical rods inside of 
them, and all should be wire firmly to. 
gether. The floor should be reinforced 
both ways with 1-inch round rodg 
spaced 8 inches. The roof should Con- 
sist of a 7-inch slab reinforced both 
ways with %-inch round rodg spaced 
6 inches and about 1% inches from the 
top of the slab. Reinforcements from 
walls should extend about two feet 
into both floor and roof slabs. Ingide 
of tank should be given a good goat 
of rich cement plagter, well worked 
into the surface immediately upon re 
moving the forms. It may be neces. 
sary also to give it a coat of hot paraf. 
fin to make it thoroly waterproof, 

An ordinary check valve placed he 
tween the pump and the tank might 
give some trouble from leakage, and 
it will be better to use one of the fiber 
or rubber sealed valves furnished with 
pressure system outfits. The auto 
pump should give sufficient pressure 
for the system planned, but we doubt 
whether it would be sufficient if q° 
higher pressure system is used. A 
windmill pump, however, may be had, 
with the air cylinder on the same rod 
with the pumping cylinder. We sug- 
gest the use of a second-class instead 
of a third-class lever to operate the 
air pump, since a very long stroke will 
probably not be needed to keep up the 
proper air supply. The pressure gauge 
can be placed any place most conven- 
ient between the check valve and the 
tank. A steam gauge could hardly be 
relied on, as it is graduated to read 
correctly at the high steam pressure, 
There would be some danger that a 
hollow metal float would collapse un- 
der the heavy pressure; still it should 
work all right in our correspondent’s 
case. 


Ventilating a Hog House 


A correspondent writes: 

“I am writing you in regard to ven- 
tilating my hog house, which is 22x35 
feet, double-slope roof, with the win- 
dows in the roof. I am planning on 
building a chute in the center of the 
hog house, with a cupola over it. How 
big should I make this chute, and how 
far down should I run it? Would it be 
better to build two chutes and cupolas, 
one near each end of the house, oF 
will one iarge chute without the cupola 
be sufficient? Would a home-made 
cupola of wood be as good as one 
galvanized iron? I must have some 
kind of a ventilating system put im 
soon, as I am troubled with the steam 
too much. I think my house is rather 
tight.” 

It is not considered necessary, if 
hog houses of this type, to extend 4 
chute below the roof, because the root 
is quite low, and the cupola takes the 
foul air out at a point low enough for 
practical purposes. If there seems to 
be considerable trouble with steam cole 
lecting, probably two cupolas, about 1 
inches in diameter if round, or about 
14 inches square, should be placed 00 
the roof. Air inlets must be place 
along the sides to admit the fresh al 
these being so arranged that the il- 
coming air is deflected upward 80 3 
not to strike the hogs until it has h 
some chance of being slightly warm 
Both the cupolas and the air intakes 
must be supplied with well-fitting 
valves or dampers, so that their — 
tion can be controlled very closely. 
The movement of air in such a system 
of ventilation depends on the an 
ence in weight between the alr riage 
and the warm air inside, and M1 co 
weather this difference will be 80 i 
that the movement of air will . $ 
rapid unless the size of the opel ng 
can be decreased when necessary 
means of dampers. 

If the home-made cupola 
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— 
erly made so that they do not allow 
the rain or snow to blow in, nor allow 
the wind to produce a downward draft 
dhru them, and if they have proper 
dampers, they should be satisfactory. 
However, it is frequently cheaper in 
the long run to buy a properly built 
piece of equipment than to spend time 
and material in making a poor imita- 


tion. 





Height of Windows in Hog 
House 


An IlHnois correspondent writes: 

“In a monitor type hog house, twen- 
ty feet wide (eight feet for each row 
of pens and four feet for feed alley), 
what height should each row of win- 
dows be to get the sunlight on the 
nests on March Ist in this latitude?” 

The height from floor to top of up- 
per row of windows should be ten feet 
six inches to get the sun on the back 
line of the north pens at 10 a. m. and 


2p. m., and that for the lower row 
should be three feet six inches. This 
is according to the sunshine tables as 


given in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 438, 
“Hog Houses,” United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. This is a bulle- 
tin which should be in the hands of 
every farmer or hog raise, and it can 
be obtained by writing to the Division 
of Publications, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Our correspondent will find several 
plans in the above bulletin or in Bul- 
letin No. 152 of the Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, en- 
titled “Movable Hog Houses,” or in 
Bulletin No. 166, of the same station, 





on “Community Hog Houses.” These 
are both very good. 
Hay-Stacking Outfit 
A North Dakota correspondent 
writes: 


“May I trouble this very practical 
department with a question relative to 
a cable hay-stacking outfit? My outfit 
consists of the following: Two 26-foot 
mast poles, 200 feet of half-inch seven- 
strand, galvanized steel cable, cable 
earrier trip block, grapple forks and 


slings. What I desire to know is, how 
can | compute the strain on the cable 
having the mast poles different dis- 
tances apart, from 50 to-100 feet? The 
fork and slings carry a load of from 
400 to 1,000 pounds of prairie hay. As 
the load leaves the trip block'and runs 
out along the cable, the strain increas- 


es, making it difficult to anchor the 
cable securely. Do you think a cable 
of the above description of sufficient 
strength to carry a load of 800 pounds, 
having a span of.75 feet?” 

This is rather difficult to answer, 
without knowing a little more about 
the conditions. In the first place, the 
stress on the cable will depend upon 
how tightly it is stretched, or, im other 
words, how much sag or deflection is 
allowed from a straight line. Some of 
the best cible manufacturers recom- 
mend as the feet deflection about 5 per 
cent of the span or distance between 
supports. This would give, for the 75- 
foot span proposed, a deflection of 3% 
feet at the center. The rule for finding 
the stress or tension on a cable with 
a deflection equal to 5 per cent of the 
span is: 

“The tension in the rope is equal to 

five times the weight of the carrier 
and its load, added to two and one-half 
times the weight of the suspended 
rope.” 

The weight of a half-inch, seven- 
strand steel cable is 51 pounds per 
100 feet, or 371%4 pounds for the 75-foot 
Span. This will give the tension of 
the rope as 4,093 pounds. But to allow 
for jerking the load, catching of cable, 


ete., a factor of safety of four should 
be allowed. This means that the 
breaking strength of the cable should 


be four times the computed tension of 
the rope. This would mean that the 
Cable should have a breaking strength 
of 16,384 pounds. The actual breaking 
strength of ordinary half-inch, seven- 
Strand steel cable is given as 8,500, so 
that, even if the cable is in first-class 
condition, with no worn or ehafed 
Places, it would not be considered 

Strong enough for such a load. 
No matter how short the span, the 
Minimum tension, aceording te the 
rule, would be 4,000 pounds, and if our 
Correspondent has ‘been lifting 800- 
on bales on ordinary half-inch, 
— “Strand steel cable, it means he 
= green operating at a safety factor 
the Ee eng of four. The reason 
“gr e has not broken is because 
as been fortunate enough not to 








give it any unusual jerks. On the oth- 
er hand, with a cable of some of the 
higher grades, the breaking strength 
may run as high as 27,000 pounds. It 
would seem, however, that he ought to 
have a %-inch cable, instead of the 
one used, to be on the safe side. 





Six Horses on Plow 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Would it be possible to use six 
horses on a 14-inch gang, as two three- 
horse teams in tandem? If so, give 
diagram of evener.” 

Six horses are often used to a gang. 
Two ordinary three-horse whiffle-trees 
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can be used, the only new thing being 
that the rope or cable which goes to 
the center team must be divided so as 
to go on both sides of the center horse. 
This cable should be supported at the 
front, either from the hames of the 
center horse, or preferably from the 
neck-yokes to the outside horses. Spe- 
cial whiffle-trees may be bought or 
may be made according to the illus- 
tration. This calls for a special pulley 
clevis at the plow-hitch. An ordinary 
iron pulley will do for this work, pro- 
vided it is heavy enough. 


Manufacturers for Cheaper Farm 
Machinery 


In response to the request from the 
economy board of the National Council 
of Defense, to eliminate all non-essen- 
tial sizes and types of farm machin- 
ery, the various members of the Na- 
tional Vehicle and Implement Associa- 
tion are making rapid progress in this 
direction, and hundreds of such sizes 
and types have already been elimi- 
nated. 

This movement really started some 
three or four years ago, when the wag- 
on manufacturers, becoming appelled 
at the hundreds of non-essential sizes 
and types for which material and fin- 
ished stock had to be earried on hand 
for a few scattered sales, appointed a 
committee on standardization, and de- 
cided to eliminate all but the essential 
sizes and types. The complaints and 
opposition from customers, instead of 
being as serious as expected, proved to 
be almost negligible. The plan was so 
successful that when the authorities 
called upon the manufacturers to make 
it of general adoption, the request met 
with a ready response. 

How did so many non-essential sizes 
and types ever get started? The fault 
is partly due to the individual manu- 
facturer’s desire to get something dif- 
ferent from the other fellow, in order 
to have special talking points in sell- 
ing; to a certain extent, especially in 
plows, to the necessity of catering to 
the whims and fancies of the farmers 
themselves. The left-hand plow is a 
good example of this, and was one of 
the first things to be discarded. There 
is no particular reason why the left- 
hand plow is any better or more con- 
venient than the right-hand type, and 
it is used in only a comparatively small 
part of the trade, but keeping it on the 
market simply «bles the number of 
sizes and type which must be manufac- 
tured and carried in stock. Practical- 
ly the same thing might be said about 
many different types of farm imple- 
ments. 

Besides the elimination in regard to 
wagons, already spoken of, the manu- 
facturers of grain drills have cut their 
list from seventy to forty sizes and 
types; the manufacturers of eultivat- 
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Cut Your Fire-wood with a Disston 


Cut your fire-wood with a Disston buck-saw. 


Be sure to look for and find the name Disston on the 
blade before you buy. For the markets are flooded with 
buck-saws of inferior quality. 

Compare the smooth, easy cutting of a Disston with 


any other saw. 


All Disston Saws come to you correctly hardened and 
tempered, and accurately ground, filed, and set. 

Disston hand-saws are the choice, man for man, of over 
75 per cent of the world’s carpenters. The name Disston 
on a saw means the utmost in a saw, whether it’s a 60- 
foot band saw, a power-driven circular saw, a cross-cut, 
buck, hand, meat, pruning, or ice-saw. 

Every Disston corn-knife, hand-saw, mitre-box saw, 
try-square, bevel, plumb and level, file and trowel is 
guaranteed perfect in material and workmanship. 

Sold by all progressive hardware dealers in your 


vicinity. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, “Disston Saws and Tools for the oSSTon, 


Parm.” It tells how to select and care for Disston Saws and tools. 


DISSTON FILES are as famous for quality and performance as 
Disston Saws. We manufacture all our files from the best quality 
File Steel, made in our own steel works. We use moré than 35,000 
dozen Disston Files annually in our own shops, Every Disston file 
is marked with the name “Disston.” Ask your dealer. 


01 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Incorporated 


Canadian Works, Toronto, Canada 


Philadelphia, U. S. A 









To My 300,000 Customers 
and Farmer Friends :— Prompt delivery, direct-to~ 
‘ou, at lowest factory price saves uncertainties, de- 
| hand disappointments, end Guarantees ie ion or 
money back, Cash, arp peta ph ne 
’t b spreader of any make or kind until you 

hare tried e genuine Galloway 1918 Mode! No, 8,'No. 
or orepr box(which will fitany farm truck). 


BIG 1918 Extra PROFITS 


on record-priece erops will be made by farmers spread- 
ing manure quickly. Wide-spreading V-rake, worth 
$15 extra, costs you nothing. Invincible, patented 
roller feed—an exclusive Galloway feature—one of the 
secrets of its light draft—alone worth $25—cost noth- 
ing extra. Patented automatic stop, uniform clean. 
out push-board, worth $10 extra, costs nothing extra. 


Write WM. GALLOWAY, President 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
_ 229 Galloway Station,;WATERLOO, IOWA 









Get Quick Action From 
Galloway’s New Service 
Department 








No. 8 New 
2918 Model 


Galloway SPREADER 


All wheels under load. Short 
turn. All steel beater— can- 
not twist or warp. 

SEND ME 

YOUR NAME 
Read my book. It tells howa 
Galloway Spreader will pay 
for itsel?. t will also send my 


famous book — “ A Strea 
Gold.” WRITE. mes 























0" Highest quality— 
~! Sold by weight 
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‘ Why build to burn? Use Galvanized Roofing 


‘for farm buildings—Tin Roofs for residences. 
*  APOLLO-EEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets not onl 


excel for Roofing and 


: Sidi purposes, but are specially adapted for Culverts, Tanks, Spouting, 


and afl expec 


sheet metal work. KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Roofing Tin 


* Plates are unequaled. Sold by leading dealers. Look for the Keys 





: added below regularbrands. Shall wesend. 


tone 
our’* Better Buildings’ beeklet? 


< AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Px. 
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THE BEST LINIMENT 


OR PAIN KILLER FOR THE HUMAN BODY 


Gombault’s 


Caustic Balsam 


IT HAS NO oa 


























—Iti metrat- 
For ing shed ssc - roel Safe 
heel id for all Old 
th <4 reine or and 
e Wounds, Felons Reliable Remedy 
Exterior Cancers, Boils for 
Human frien. 
u » 
CAUSTIC BALSAM has Sore Throat 
a s 
Body © = Chest Cold 
Backache 
We would say to all Neuralgia 
whe buy it that it does 
not contain a particie Sprains 
of poisonous substance A 
and therefore ne harm Strains 
can result from its ex- Lumbago 
ternal use. Persistent, . 
therovgh use will cure Diphtheria 
many old or chronic 
silment> end it cen be Sore Lungs 
used on any case that Rheumatism 
requires an outward and 
application with oe 
perfect safety. all Stiff Joints 
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Cornhill, Tex.—"‘One bottle Caustic Beleam did 
my rheumati sm more good than $120.00 paid ia 
doctor's bills OTTO A. BEYER. 






Price 81.60 per bottle. Sold by dr i or sent 
by us express pr Write for Book 


The LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS COMPANY, Cleveland, 6. 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind \ 
or Choke-dowa, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or Swellings. Noblister, 
no hair gone, and horse kept at work. Eco- 
nomical—only afew drops required at an appli- 
cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 Rf free. 
ABSORBINE, JR. the antiseptic liniment for man- 
kind, reduces Cysts, Wens, Painful, Swollen 
Veins and Ulcers. $1.25 a bottle at dealers or 
delivered. Book‘*Evidence’’ free. 

W.F.YOUNG, P.D.F., 89Tempic $t., Springfield, Mass. 


Bone Spavin, 


No matter how old the cus« 
lame the horse, or what other sous Nise ol " 



















ment has fail led, try 
Fieming’s ents and i% 
Ringbone Paste, $2 « Gottie | 
One application usually enough; some- 
times tworequired. Intended only for 
the established cases of Bone Spavin, 
and » causing 
chronic lamenes - 
Fortec te s Spavin biquid $2 a Bottle 
ecent casce of Ke ange one and — 
bone godt for ww Ses Savin, Splint, vevin. Soft Ea! 
our 


‘remedies fail. rite 
Flemin: ing’s Vom socket eterinary Adviser. 192 pag 
67 Ulustratio: 


FLEMING BROS, 2i1,Usicn Stock verde, 


ists, Chicego, Ul. 























‘ SWEENEY 
< MILLION DOLLAR 
AUTO SCHOOL 


— 
we gt ice id pose | 
Z Skilled auto “= . me- 
chanics are needed everywhere; 4 
ambulance, auto and truck drivers; in Arm 
service in the Aviation Department as fliers and =e 
vhanics; on our farms run gp ands of 


oo tions a and w aiting. 
be one. rite today for 


of the Eyseney Auto and 
Big Free Catalog 5! shoolthe great: 
mn the world. You learn ret ti oe 
= driving and repairing every kind o 
experience. ses do all this work yo urecif « — ler est in- 
@truction. You © practical and qualified to fillany high 
salaried position. ak vusands of my £ aduates now 
fakin hing: Dis money Write now for catalog—a pos- 
bring it. E. 5. SWEENEY, 
CWEENEY AUTO AND Gomi 
~ TRACTOR SCHOOL, 
Union Station Plaza 
SAS CITY. MO, 














‘his is a mechanical age 



















Cat ont ny ad and mailitto us, with your name and 
money); and we willsend you our FAMOUS 
KARNAK R RAZOR y return mail, enone. You may use 


the razor for 30 days FREE; then, = geots — it, it, pay us 
ONEY. 


If you don’tlikeit return it. 
Mone COMPANY. 607 More Building, St. Louis, Mo, 


Delivered vo. FREE 


Your choice of 44 styles, colors 
ILO = in the famous line of 
i” “RANGER” bicycies, shown in 












We pay all the freight 
“ a ~ ‘from 7, to your town. 


30 Days Free Trials’; 
y ed on 
‘, the bicycle you select, actual rid- 
ing test in your own town for a 
full month. Do not buy unti! you 
i Ft our great new trial offer and 
b/\4 low Fac ~~ ne To-~- Rider 
“4 terms and price 
2 TIRES L MPS S -HORNS, ped- 
; als, single wheels and 
& repair parts for all makes of bicycles 
= at half usual prices. No one else can 
<< os Ay) = 3 es and such terme. 
iD NO MONEY but [rte today 







Agents cribs big or Catalog 's tree. 
Wented MEAD Cycle Company 
b Dept. a- lgChicage 





NE NEW KEYSTONE SWATH AND 
wk ecard HAW LOADEH for zgale, 
; . KOUNS, Salina, Kansas. 
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ors expect to eliminate at least half of 
the sizes and types they have been 
making, and the same plan is to be 
carried out thru the whole farm im- 
plement list. In fact, the idea is be~ 
ginning to spread thru allied lines as 
well. 

In looking thru a last year’s catalog 
of farm pumps, I found that 71 per 
cent of the sizes and types listed are 
marked “Discontinued” for next year’s 
trade. Not only is this a matter of 
elimination, but most manufacturers 
are getting into the spirit of the move- 
ment, and are really starting in on 
standardization of their remaining 
sizes and types. They are re-designing 
their parts so that the same pieces 
may be used on half a dozen different 
machines. Thus, instead of having a 
different pump handle for every size 
and type, they are trying to make one 
handle do for practically every pump 
they turn out. The same thing is true 
of disk bearings, plow beams, etc. 

This is probably the most important 
development in years in the agricul- 
tural machinery industry, not only 
from the standpoint of the manufac- 
turer, but also for the farmer and the 
nation at large. It means, for the man- 
ufacturer, that the output of his fac- 
tory per year will be very much in- 
creased, because no longer will a large 
part of his workmen’s time be spent 
in changing machinery from one size 
piece to another. It will cut down very 
materially the necessity of buying and 
storing so many different sizes of ma- 
terial, and by buying in larger quanti- 
ties he can buy cheaper. He will have 
fewer sizes and types of finished ma- 
chines to store in his warerooms, and 
fewer sets of repairs to store and keep 
track of. It will mean a much cheaper 
bookkeeping expense and other over- 
and will cut out the 
uncertainties as to what sizes and 
types are going to be most in demand 
and how many of the less-called-for 
ones it will be safe to manufacture, 
and he can go ahead with full force 
during the dull season. 

For the jobber and retailer it will 
mean that they will not have to carry 
such large stocks, and that their 
chances of having certain sizes left 
over, to be sold at a discount the next 
year, will be very much less, so that 
they can do business on a little small- 
er margin of profit. 

To the farmer it will mean that he 
will pay less for his machinery, be- 
cause, as the ultimate consumer, he 
has had to pay for all these losses of 
the manufacturer, the jobber, the deal- 
er, and every one else who had to han- 
dle these unnecessary sizes and types. 

The manufacturers have known for a 
good many years that a lot of the sizes 
and types they were carrying were not 
essential and should be done away 
with, if possible; but it was difficudt 
for one firm to discontinue them un- 
less all did. The war conditions and 
the pressure brought by the authori- 
ties made this a good time for them 
to get together, and the manufacturers 
are enthusiastic on the subject, and 
are sure .that it will work great bene- 
fits to the manufacturer in increasing 
production, and to the farmer in low- 
ering the cost of his machinery, and 
in enabling him to get machines and 
repairs more promptly. 

The farmer will be the ultimate one 
benefited, however, and it will be up 
to him to codperate to the fullest ex- 
tent in furthering the movement. Above 
all, he should take things calmly when 
he finds that he will be unable to get 
his left-hand plow, left-hand binder, 
or whatever pet machine he ‘has been 
in the habit of using. 





Measuring Oats 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“How many bushels of oats by mea- 
sure in a bin 10 feet long, 8 feet wide 
and 4 feet 10 inches deep?” 

The usual rule for finding the num- 
ber of bushels of oats, wheat, shelled 
corn, etc., is to find the number of 
cubic feet in the bin, multiply by 1,728 
to get the number of cubic inches, and 
divide by 2,150.4, the number of cubic 
inches in a standard bushel. This 
gives 311 bushels in the given bin. 

Another rule is to find the number 
of cubic feet in the bin and multiply 
by .8, which gives 309 bushels. Either 
is probably as nearly correct as the 
usual bin measurements are, as a ais- 

take of an eight of an inch in depth, 


in this case, would make over half a 
bushel difference. 
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CAANDLER S(X 
$1595 
Famous For lts Marvelous Motor 











Right Car at Right Price; 
Chandler Leads 


eps Chandler Company has striven for five years to 
give the public the best Six at the best price. And it 
has succeeded, year after year, in this aim. 

The Chandler for 1918 offers real motor car worth 
approached only by other cars selling for hundreds of 


dollars more. 

There is no inflation in Chandler price. And Chandler 
quality is maintained in every detail. 

Chandler features include solid cast aluminum crank- 
case extending from frame to frame and giving perfect 
rigidity to the engine mounting; silent chains for driving 
the motor shafts; Bosch high tension magneto; light- 
running and durable annular ball bearings in transmis- 
sion, differential and rear wheels; pleasing body designs, 
deep cushions and finest long-grain hand-buffed leather 
upholstery. 

Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1675 


Choose Your Chandler Now 


There are Chandler dealers in all principal cities and in 
hundreds of towns. Some one of them is in position to 
show you the newest Chandler models. Write us today 
for catalog and folder ‘‘How the Chandler Checks with 
High Priced Cars.”’ 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


























Repair Your Own Tubes 


Don’t fuss and worry about tube 
repairs. Make a permanent repair 
yourself in five minutes with a 


MARWELS 
SURMOR 
VULCANIZER 


No flame, no trouble; just light a match. The 
chemicalized disc welds the patch to tne tube. 
A child can make a permanent repair with the 


tes arvel. 
NS ——— 
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Every Marvel is sold with a money back 
guarantee by reliable dealers everywhere. 
Buy ore from your dealer today. If he 
can’t supply you will. Get your Marvel 
today. 











Complete Outfit 
includes 6 patches 
and 6 heat discs. 


The Marvel Accessories Mfg. Co. 
7279 St.Clair Avenue — Cleveland, Ohio 











Made in five sizes. capacity 20 to 64 bus. Each size par- 
titioned for various kinds of feed. Built of tongued and 
grov ed genuine white pine, two coats of bright red paint. 
fandles ear corn, tankage or any kind of feed; will not 
clog: practical, durable, portable and sanitary. Low 
freight charge. An honest box at a reasonable price. For 
further information, address 


PETER JENSEN. Alta, lowa 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 
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Why Spray? 
For the last several years, the lowa 
Agricultura! College has been conduct- 
ing orchard spraying demonstrations 
in different : ections of the state. Rep- 
esentatives of the extension staff 
jooked after the orchards as tho they 
were their own. Trees were sprayed 
with the proper materials at times 
when the work would be most effec- 
tive Practical results of these dem- 
onstrations point out why every farm- 
er with an orchard should spray. 
Last year the demonstrations includ- 
ed twenty-three orchards. In these 


were 3,846 trees that were sprayed. In 


order to prove how profitable the 
spraying was, some trees were left un- 
sprayed. ‘The latter trees averaged a 


yield of 2.57 bushels to the tree. The 
fruit from them was not worth much, 
put it was given a valuation of 50 cents 
a bushel. This made the income from 
each unsprayed tree amount to $1.29, 
an income which hardly justifies the 
Jeaving of land in orchards. 

Each sprayed tree produced an av- 
erage of 5.76 bushels. This fruit was 
worth $1.25 a bushel, as it was free 
from worms or fungus disease. The 
income of $7.20 sya _~— the 

ved trees profitable, and the or- 
arts in which they stood profitable. 
The difference in favor of the sprayed 
ees was $5.91 per tree. 
gy hao figures were kept as to the 
cost of spraying. The cost included 
the expense of spraying materials, the 
labor performed in the orchard, de- 
preciation on equipment, and inciden- 
tals. The total averaged only 37 cents 
per tree. In other words, the net in- 
come from each sprayed tree was $5.54 
more than it was from each unsprayed 
tree. The practice not only repaid all 
expenses, but it left a neat profit on 
every tree sprayed. 

The way in which any farmer makes 
money is to produce a crop which will 
sell for more than it costs him to raise 
it. His chief idea is not to see how 
cheaply he can produce the crop. The 
main point is.to produce it at the least 
cost per bushel, per ton or other unit 
of measure. Another essential is to 
produce a high quality crop which will 
have a high market value. Any ex- 
pense which accomplishes either of 
these two objects is economical. 

* It would be difficult to find a prac- 
tice more justifiable than spraying. 

It increases both the yield and the 
quality. The cost of each bushel of 
apples is less from sprayed trees than 
from unsprayed trees. ach bushel 
from sprayed trees is superior in qual- 
ity. Such fruit is marketable at more 
than twice the price paid for apples 
from neglected trees. 

The first spray should be applied be- 
fore the blossoms open. ‘The proper 
time is when they begin to show pink. 
This application is to gain control of 
the scab, canker worm, curculio and 
other leaf-eating insects. Use from 
eight to ten quarts of lime-sulphur and 
three pounds of lead arsenate, thoroly 
mixed with fifty gallons of water. The 
solution may be applied with a pump 
barrel sprayer, which will cost from 
$20 to $35. Of course, a power spray- 
er operated by a gasoline engine is 
more convenient; but it is not much 
more effective. The spray should be 
directed into every blossom and 
against every leaf. Results to be ac- 
complished depend upon how thoroly 
the spray is applied. 

The second spray is put on as soon 
48 most of the blossoms have fallen. 
It is known as the calyx spray, and is 
chiefly for the first brood of the cod- 
ling moth. The green fruit worm, and 
apple scab are also attacked by this 
spray. In the spray solution use five 
pounds of lime-sulphur and about two 
gene of lead arsenate. Apply it in 

_ manner as the first spray. 
the Pome: two to three weeks after 
ting spray, put on the third one, 
sulphur ae same proportion of lime- 
pt _ lead arsenate as for the 
chive pei This application gains 
Stleens 1p ete control of scab, and it 

“48 worms which brood from the 

Codling moth. 

a a last spray should be 
It gets the tert wef early in August. 
codling sae ont rood worms of the 
of scab ag and also is for control 
lenses blotch. Four gallons of 

Sulphur and two pounds of lead 

4fsenate are ys P _ * 
of water. re used to each fifty gallons 

ton gay mixture may be substitut- 
on account rage but this year, 

le high price of copper 
more expensive. 


Sulphate, it is the 








Bordeaux also is somewhat more com- 
plicated to mix. The lime-sulphur can 
be bought ready to mix from any seed 
supply house. Directions for mixing 
come with each lot. The cheapest way 
of buying the materials is to join the 
Iowa Fruit Growers’ Association, of 
which R. S. Herrick, at Ames, is sec- 
retary. Membership in this organiza- 
tion costs $1 a year, and members are 
entitled to buy their materials at 
wholesale prices thru the secretary. 

Mr. Herrick estimates that the aver- 
age tree between sixteen and twenty 
years old, will require a pound of lead 
arsenate and half a gallon of lime-sul- 
phur for the four sprayings recom- 
mended. This estimate is based on 
several years’ experience in spraying 
demonstration orchards thruout the 
state. Count the number of trees you 
have, then buy as many pounds of lead 
arsenate and half as many gallons of 
lime-sulphur. Apply it as suggested 
and get clean fruit. 





Farm Labor in Iowa 


State Labor Commissioner A. L. 
Urick has divided Iowa into nine dis- 
tricts, and will endeavor to so mobilize 
the labor of the state as to be able to 
furnish it promptly when needed. The 


counties included in each district are 
as follows: 

Office, Des Moines—Counties: Poca- 
hontas, Humboldt, Calhoun, Webster, 
Hamilton, Hardin, Carroll, Greene, 
Boone, Story, Marshall, Audubon, 
Guthrie, Dallas, Polk, Jasper, Powe- 
shiek, Cass, Madison, Warren, Marion, 
Lucas and Wayne. 

Office, Sioux City—Counties: Lyon, 
Osceola, Dickinson, Sioux, O’Brien, 
Clay, Plymouth, Cherokee, Buena Vis- 
ta, Woodbury, Ida, Sac, 
Crawford. 

Office, Creston—Counties: 
Montgomery, Adams, Adair, Taylor, 
Union, Ringgold, Clarke and Decatur. 

Office, Ottumwa—Counties: Mon- 
roe, Appanoose, Mahaska, Wapello, 
Davis, Keokuk, Jefferson, Van Buren, 
Washington, Louisa, Des Moines, Lee, 
Henry and Van Buren. 

Office, Davenport—Counties: 
Muscatine, Cedar and Clinton. 

Office, Cedar Rapids—Counties: 
Tama, Benton, Linn, Jones, Jackson, 
Iowa and Johnson. 

Office, Waterloo—Counties: Butler, 
Grundy, Bremer, Blackhawk, Fayette, 
Buchanan, Delaware and Dubuque. 

Office, Mason City—Counties: Em- 
mett, Palo Alto, Kossuth, Winnebago, 
Hancock, Wright, Worth, Cerro Gordo, 


Scott, 


Franklin, Mitchell, Floyd, Howard, 
Chickasaw, Winneshiek, Allamakee 
and Clayton. 

Office, Omaha—Counties: Harrison, 


Shelby, Pottawattamie, Mills and Fre- 
mont. 

Mr. Urick states that so far the num- 
ber of applications for work exceeds 
the number of calls for men. In the 
month of March 237 men were placed 
on farms. 


Over Four Hundred Dollars 
a Minute 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Every minute of the day and night, 
$418.56 in interest accrues on farm 
land debts in the United States. This 
is $25,114.13 every hour, or it is $602,- 
739.72 every day. This is for every 
day in the year, not excepting Sundays 
or holidays. 

That is the amount estimated as 
paid as interest on land mortgages by 
the farmers of the United States. This 
daily payment would make $220,000,- 
000 in a year, the annual interest on 
$4,000,000,000 at the rate of 5% per 
cent. 

According to statistics compiled 
from the census department and other 
sources by the Farm Mortgage Bank- 
ers’ Association of America, which has 
its general office in Chicago, the total 
amount of farm mortgages in the Uni- 
ted States is $4,000,000,000. As mort- 
gages are usually made for a period 
of five years, an average of one-fifth 
of $4,000,000,000, or $800,000,000, comes 
due to be paid or renewed annually. 
Those mortgages paid and retired are 
more than ‘balanced by new ones is- 
sued. The census of 1910 shows that 
there were in this country 1,350,000 
mortgaged farms. 

Investigation proves that farm mort- 
gages are not evidences of poverty. 
They merely represent borrowed work- 
ing capital. Iowa and Wisconsin are 
conceded to be among the leading 
prosperous farming states, and in both 
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Mr. Lawrence P. Funk, of Funks Grove, I1., 
the largest hog raiser in Illinols, and one of the 
largest in the United States, writes: ‘“‘In the 
past 20 years I have used every well known 
remedy for hog worms and Bonnett's Big B 
Worin Capsules is the only thing that I] have ever 
found that positively expels all the worms from 
my hogs. In the past yearl have treated several 
thousand hogs with Bonnett’s Big B and can 
sincerely recommend it as the most reliable and 
the cheapest remedy for the purpose.”’ 


100. All charges prepaid. 





SURE DEATH /o 





HOG WORMS 


There is just one sure and quick way to rid hogs of worms. 
It gives each hog just the proper dose—gets every worm— 


large and small, and puts the hog in fine condition to get 








WORM CAPSULES 


are now used and recommended by Farm Advisers, Agricultural Colleges, Veter- 
inarians and leading hog raisers throughout the United States. 


READ THESE LETTERS 


One 5c Gapsule to Each Hog Does the Work 


Can any farmer afford to let worms kill his hogs when one 5¢ Big B Capsule 
will remove every trace of worms and put the hog in fine condition to fatten quickly! 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


Bonnett’s Big B Worm Capsules and Pig Gun Outfit are sold with a guarantee 
to give perfect satisfaction or we promptly refund the full purchase price. 
ORDER TODAY. 


PRICES: Big Gun and Speculum, $7.50. “Big B” Worm Capsules, $5.00 per 


J. L. BONNETT, Manufacturing Chemist, 


the most weight out of every 
pound of feed. 


The Breeder’s Gazette re- 
cently published an article on 
the experience of one of the 
best known farm advisers with 
its great popularity. 

No large or small 


matter how 


your herd may be, one of these out- 
fits will make you money by making 
every pound of feed go toward pro- 
ducing weight. 


Bonnett's Bis B 


Mr. W. G. Cole, of Bloomington, I1!., writes: 
“T have used your Big B Worm capsules on my 
hogs for several months and have never found 
anything that equals them. It is the one prac 
tical way of ridding hogs of worms, as each hog 
is sure to get the proper dose, which is not true 
the old way when the remedy was mixed with 
the feed. I can recommend your Big B Cap- 
sules to all stock raisers wbo want the best rem- 
edy for the purpose.” 


214 Main St., Bloomington, illinois 











Get a WIRENGH and Fix Your Fences 





Nothing like it on market. 
make sagging fences good as new. No special material re- 
> quired. Use only common wire staple and stay wire from 
your odds and ends of fence wire, barbed or smooth. Best 
tempered steel, Lasts lifetime. Price $2.50 postpaid, with full 
directions. 
AMEKICAN F 
Hoom 5, 305 8S. La Salle St., 


Quickly, Easily and Cheaply 


ith a WERENCS you can 


Money back if not satisfied. Send for one today. 
AKRMERS SUPPLY CO. (Not Inc.) 
Chicago 





over 51 per cent of the farms were 
mortgaged in 1910. The average mer- 
chant or manufacturer does business 
largely on borrowed capital carried on 
short-time bank notes. The farmer 
borrows his working capital on long 
time by using his farm as security, 
and is not subject to the same anxie- 
ties as the merchant, whose obliga- 
tions usually mature in sixty or ninety 
days. 
E. D. CHASSELL. 
Cook County, Illinois. 





Hogging Off Barley 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In commenting on hogging down bar- 
ley, you answer a correspondent in 
part, and say that it is somewhat 
wasteful to hog off small grains, and 
you also bring out the point that the 
beards would bother some. 

I have never had experience with 
barley, but have had with winter 
wheat, rye and speltz, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, your observations are cor- 
rect. There is much more waste with 
all small grains than with corn. Oats 
can be pastured off with the least 
waste of any grains with which I have 
had experience. 

However, I am sowing a few acres of 
barley this spring, expecting to hog it 
off. Our plan with rye and speltz or 


wheat has been to mow and windrow 
it, or sometimes to sweep it onto the 
poorer spots of the field. The bunch- 
es draw dampness from the ground, 
and retain a good deal that falls. This 
keeps it moist and softens the grain 
so that it is much more palatable and 
altogether a better feed than the hard, 
flinty kernels. Incidentally, the beards 
are softened, so that they do not 
amount to more than chaff. This prac- 
tice also minimizes the loss or waste, 
as the hogs will keep going to the 
bunches and root out the sprouted ker- 
nels until the ground freezes. 

If barley is treated the same way, 
it seems to me that it will be profit- 
able. But where the yield is from 
thirty to sixty bushels per acre, it 
would not seem wise to hog off a very 
big patch—just about what they can 
clean up before threshing time, and 
then grind the grain. 

Where the land has no sand, and 
heavy harvest rains come, there will 
be danger of rotting the grain if piled 
up even in small piles, so the farmer 
should not figure on more than a few 
weeks’ feed. However, if rains are 
plentiful the beards will not bother 
very much. Moreover, after the grain 
is dead ripe the beards will soon shed 
off to a great extent, and are not near- 
ly so harsh as when just in the proper 
stage to cut. 

E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 

Nebraska. 
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Use the wine 
for pumping 


-costs 5].65a year 


ECLIPSE Wood Windmills will do your 
pumping and save you a lot of money 
each year. They have been sold for 50 
years and we know of farmers who have 


ECLIPSE MILLS 
—over 38 years old 


still pumping today—with no repair bills. 
That means reliable water supply tor 38 years 
at about $1.65 a year, figured on actual yearly 
service—not first cost. 

The ECLIPSE is a time tried mill. Its solid 
construction makes this pumping record pos- 
sible. Automatically turns in and out of wind 
per —y storm-proof. Direct stroke, no 
gears—but little friction—noiseless—needs only 
occasional oiling. 

Talk overthe ECLIPSE Mill and Tower with 
your dealer and you'!l buy an ECLIPSE—like 
thousands of other farmers, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Manufacturers 


MORTON 











ROLLER CHAIN 


CUP ELEVATOR | 





The strongest, simpiest and easiest eunning 
Elevator made. Roller chain moans light draft 
and nofriction. Special boot makes over-load- 
ing impossible. Has only two sprocket wheels 
and one heavy shaft in Elevator whieh runs in 
the babbitted bearings. 


NO CUPOLA IS NEEDED 


Inclined feature delivers grain in the peak of the 
roof, making distribution to all points of the orib 
easy. Furnished with log dump and lifting jack. 


Write for Free modern crib plans, catalog and low prices, 
THE MEYER CORPORATION 
2760 Meyer Block, MORTON, ILL. 
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The American farmer who uses every effort 
to increase his farm yield 1s doing his bit tc win 
the world struggle. Make your farm produce 
more by treating your seed against smut with the 
Cummer Automatic Smut Machine. 
Works by gravity. No pow er needed—no crank 
—no elevator. A boy can operate it. Pays for 
itself ina year. Order yours now. Sales and 
shipments to points in Minnesota, No. Dakota 
and Western Wisconsin will be handled by the 
Waterbury Implement Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
CUMMER MFG. CO.. Dep!. F, Haynes St., CADILLAC, MICH. 


= 
— KCEMP-CLIMAY’ — 
=——SPREADER=— 
Durable, simple, light draft, lowdown. Spreads 


all kinds of barn manure, fertilizer and lime. Flat 
Tooth—Enclosed Cylinder; Exclusive Features 















Application 
of Manure.” 
N. J. KEMP CO., Dept. F, BATAVIA, N. Y. 


Traders Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


2 FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 
steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires, 
Wagon parts of all 
kinds. heels to fit 
any running gear. 
Jatalog illustrated in colors free 


Ca 
ee! Co., 55£im $t., Quincy, tll. 























“a ringing order to McAlpin. 


WALLACES’ FARMER 





April 19, 1918 
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CHAPTER 31—DE SPAIN RIDES 
ALONE, 


He had ridden the trail but a short 
time when it led him in a wide angle 
backward and around toward Calabasas, 
and he found, presently, that the men 
he was riding after were apparently head- 
ing for the stage barns. In the north, the 
rising curtain had darkened. Toward 
Sleepy Cat the landscape was already ob- 
literated. In the south the sun shone, 
but the air had grown suddenly cold, and 
in the sharp drop de Spain realized what 
was coming. His first thought was of 
the southern stages, which must be 
warned, and as he galloped up to the big 
barn, with this thought in mind, he saw, 
standing in the doorway, Bull Page. 

De Spain regarded him with astonish- 
ment. ‘“‘How did you get here?’ was his 
sharp question, 

Page grinned, ‘Got what I was after, 
and c’m’ back sooner’n I expected, Half- 
way over to the gap, I met Duke and the 
young gal on horseback, headed for Cala- 
basas. They pulled up. I pulled up. Old 
Duke looked kind o’ ga’nted, and it 
seemed like Nan was in a considerable 
hurry to get to Sleepy Cat with him, and 
he couldn’t stand the saddle. Anyway, 
they was heading for Calabasas, to get 
a rig from McAlpin. I knowed McAlIpin 
would never give old Duke a rig, not if he 
was a-dyin’ in the saddle.” 

“They've got your rig!’’ cried de Spain. 

“The gal asked me if I’d mind accom- 
modatin’ ’em,"’ explained Bull, deprecat- 
ingly, ‘‘to save time.” 

“They headed north!” exclaimed de 
Spain. The light from the fast-changing 
sky fell copper-colored across his horse 
and figure. McAlpin, followed by a host- 
ler, appeared at the barn door, 

Bull nodded to de Spain. “Said they 
wanted to get there. quick. She fig’erd on 
savin’ a few miles by strikin’ the hill 
trail in. So I takes their horses and lets 
on I was headin’ in for the gap. When 
they got out of sight, I turned ’round——” 

Even as he spoke, the swift-rolling cur- 
tain of mist overhead blotted the sun out 
of the sky. 

De Spain sprang from his saddle with 
“Get up a 
fresh saddle horse!” 

“A horse!”’ cried the startled barn boss, 
whirling on the hostler. ‘‘The strongest 
legs in the stable, and don’t lose a sec- 
ond! Lady Jane; up with her!’ he yelled, 
bellowing his orders into the echoing barn 
with his hands to his mouth. ‘“‘Up with 
her for Mr. de Spain in a second! Mar- 
mon! Becker! Lanzon! What are you 
all doing?’ he roared, rushing back with 
a fusillade of oaths. ‘‘Look alive, every- 
body!” 

“Coming!”’ yelled one voice after an- 
other from the depths of the distant 
stalls. 

De Spain ran into the ofifce. Page 
caught his horse, stripped the rifle from 
its holster, and hurriedly began uncinch- 
ing. Hostlers running thru the barn called 
shrilly back and forth, and de Spain, 
springing up the stairs to his room, pro- 
vided what he wanted for his hurried 
flight. When he dashed down with coats 
on his arm, the hoofs of Lady Jane were 
clattering down the long gangway. A 
stable boy slid from her back on one 
side as Bull Page threw the saddle across 
her from the other; hostlers caught at the 
cinches, while others hurriedly rubbed the 
legs of the quivering mare. De Spain, his 
hand on McAlpin’s shoulder, was giving 
his parting injunctions, and the barn boss 
—head cocked down and eyes cast furtive- 
ly on the scattering snowflakes outside— 
was listening with an attention that re- 
corded indelibly every uttered syllable. 

Once only he interrupted: ‘‘Henry, you 
are riding out into this thing alone—don’t 
do it.” 

“I can’t help it,”” snapped de Spain, im- 
patiently. 

“It’s a man killer.” 

“I can’t help it.” 

“Bob Scott, if he w’s here, ’ud never let 
you do it. I'll ride wi’ ye myself, Henry, 
I worked for your father——’”’ 

“You're too old a man, Jim-——” 

‘“‘Henry——” 

“Don’t talk to me! 
thundered de Spain. 

McAlpin bowed his head. 

“Ready!” yelled Page, buckling the rifle 
holster in place. Still talking, and with 
McAlpin glued to his elbow, de Spain 
vaulted into the saddle, caught the lines 
from Buil’s hands, and steadied the Lady 
as she sidestepped nervously—McAlpin 
following close and dodging the dancing 
hoofs as hé looked earnestly up to catch 
the last word. De Spain touched the horse 
with his heel. She leaped thru the door- 
way, and he raised a backward hand to 
those behind. Running outside the door, 
they yelled a chorus of cries after the 
swift-moving horseman, and, clustered in 
an excited group, watched the Lady with 
a dozen great strides round the Calabasas 
trail and disappear with her rider into the 
whirling snow. 


Do as I tell you!” 





She fell at once into an easy reaching 
step, and de Spain, busy with his reflec- 
tions, hardly gave thought to what she 
was doing, and little more to what was 
going on about him. 

No moving figure reflects the impas- 
sive more than a horseman of the moun- 
tains on a long ride. Tho never so swift- 
borne, the man, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left, moving evenly and 
statue-like against the sky, a part of the 
wiry beast under him, presents the very 
picture of indifference to the world about 
him, The great swift wind spreading over 
the desert emptied on it snow-laden puffs 
that whirled and wrapped a cloud of flakes 
about horse and rider in the symbol of a 
shroud. De Spain gave no heed to these 
skirmishing eddies, but he knew what was 
behind them, and for the wind, he only 
wished it might keep the snow in the air 
till he caught sight of Nan. 

The even reach of the horse brought 
him to the point wheré Nan had changed 
to the stage wagon. Without a break in 
her long stride, Lady Jane took the hint 
of her swerving rider, put her nose into 
the wind, and headed north. De Spain, 
alive to the difficulties of his venture, set 
his hat lower, and bent forward to follow 
the wagon along the sand. With the first 
of the white flurries passed, he found 
himself in a snowless pocket, as it were, 
of the advancing storm. He hoped for 
nothing from the prospect ahead; but 
every moment of respite fnom the blind- 
ing whirl was a gain, and with his eyes 
close on the trail that had carried Nan 
into danger, he urged the Lady on, 

When the snow again closed down about 
him, he calculated, from the roughness 
of the country, that he should be within a 
mile of the road that Nan was trying to 
reach, from the gap to Sleepy Cat. But 
the broken ground straight ahead would 
prevent her from driving directly to it. 
He knew she must hold to the right, and 
her curving, track, now becoming difficult 
to trail, confirmed his conclusion. 

A fresh drive of the wind buffeted him 
as he turned directly north. Only at in- 
tervals could he see any trace of the 
wagon wheels. The driving snow com- 
pelled him more than once to dismount 
and search for the trail. Each time he 
lost it, the effort to regain it was more 
prolonged. At times he was compelled to 
ride the desert in wide circles to find the 
tracks, and this cost time when minutes 
might mean life. But as long as he could 
he clung to the struggle to track her ex- 
actly. He saw almost where the storm 
had struck the two wayfarers. Neither, 
he knew, was insensible to its dangers. 
What amazed him was that a man like 
Duke Morgan should be out in it. He 
found a spot where they had halted, and, 
with a start that checked the beating of 
his heart, his eyes fell on her footprint, 
not yet obliterated, beside the wagon 
track. 

The sight of it was an electric shock. 
Throwing himself from his horse, he knelt 
over it in the storm, oblivious for an in- 
stant of everything but that this tracery 
meant her presence, where he now bent, 
hardly half an hour before. He swung, 
after a moment’s keen scrutiny, into his 
saddle, with fresh resolve. Pressed by the 
rising fury of the wind, the wayfarers had 
become from this point, de Spain saw too 
plainly, hardly more than fugitives. Good 
ground to the left, where their hope of 
safety lay, had been overlooked. Their 
tracks wandered on the open desert like 
those who, losing courage, lose their 
course in the confusion and fear of the 
impending peril. 

And with this increasing uncertainty in 
their direction vanished de Spain's last 
hopes of tracking them. The wind swept 
the desert now as the hurricane sweeps 
the open sea, snatching the fallen snow 
from the face of the earth as the sea- 
gale, flattening the face of the waters, 
rips the foam from the frantic waves to 
drive it in wild, scudding fragments across 
them. 

De Spain, urging his horse forward, un- 
buckled his rifle holster, threw away the 
scabbard, and, holding the weapon up in 
one hand, fired shot after shot at mea- 
sured intervals, to attract the attention 
of the two he sought. He exhausted his 
rifle ammunition without eliciting any 
answer. The wind drove with a roar 
against which even a rifle report could 
hardly carry, and the snow swept down 
the sinks in a mad blast. Flakes torn by 
the fury of the gale were stiffened by the 
bitter wind into powdered ice that stung 
the horse and rider. Casting away the 
useless carbine, and pressing his horse to 
the limit of her strength and endurance, 
the unyielding pursuer rode in great coil- 
ing circles into the storm, to cut in, if 
possible, ahead of its victims, firing shot 
upon shot from his revolver, and putting 
his ear intently against the wind for the 
faint hope of an answer. 

Suddenly the Lady stumbled, and, as 
he cruelly reined her, slid helpless and 
scrainbling along the face of a flat rock. 








= a 
De Spain, leaping from her }ya, ateaa 
her trembling and looked und foot a 
mare had struck the rock the wom 
lava bed. Drawing his revolver Pper 


signal shots from where he stood, re cites 
not be far, he knew, from th: unetion a 
the two great desert trails—the Caiah bd 
road and the gap road. He felt sure Po 
could not have got much north og Cae 
for he had ridden in desperation to 8, 
abreast of her, and if she were eee 
where, he asked, in heaven's name ‘coal 
she be? 

He climbed again into the saddle—the 
cold was gripping his limbs—-; nd, wateh 
ing the rocky land-marks narrowly tried 
to circle the dead waste of the 


buried flow. With chilled, a vkward fig 


gers he filled the revolver again anq rode 
on, discharging it every minute, and list. 
ening—hoping against hope for an answer, 
It was when he had almost completed, 
as well as he could compute, the wide 
circuit that he had set out on, that qa faint 
shot answered his continuing signals, 

With the sound of that shot and those 
that followed it, his courage all came back 
to him. But he had yet no trace t 
the confusion of the wind and the bling. 
ing snow, the direction of the answering 
reports. 

Hither and thither he rode, thig way 
and that, testing out the location of the 
slowly repeated shots, and signalling at 
intervals in return. Slowly and doggedly 
he kept on, shooting, listening, wheeling, 
and advancing, until, as he raised hig re 
volver to fire it again, a cry close at hand 
came out of the storm. It was a woman's 
voice borne on the wind. Riding swiftly 
to the left, a horse’s outline revealed it. 
self at moments in the driving snow ahead 
of him. 

De Spain cried out, and from behind the 
furious curtain heard his name, loudly 
called. He pushed his stumbling horse on, 
The dim outline of a second horse, the 
background of a wagon, a storm-beaten 
man—all this passed his eyes unheeded, 
They were bent on a girlish figure run. 
ning toward him as he slid stiffly from 
the saddle. The next instant Nan was in 
his arms. 


CHAPTER 32—THE TRUTH, 


With the desperation of a joy born of 
despair, she laid her burning cheek hys- 
terically against his cheek. She rained 
kisses on his ice-crusted brows and snow. 
beaten eyes. Her arms held him rigidly. 
He could not move nor speak till she 
would let him. Transformed, this moun- 
tain girl who gave herself so shyly, forgot 
everything. Her words crowded on his 
ears. She repeated his name in an ec 
stasy of welcome, drew down his lips, 
laughed, rejdiced, knew no shamefaced- 
ness and no restraint. She was as one freed 
from the stroke of a descending knife, A 
moment before she had faced death alone; 
it was still death she faced—she realized 
this—but it was death, at least, together, 
and her joy and tears rose from her heart 
in one stream. 

De Spain comforted her, quieted her, 
cut away one of the coats from his horse, 
slipped it over her shoulders, encased her 
in the heavy fur, and turned his eyes to 
Duke. 

The old man’s set, square face surren- 
dered nothing of implacability to the dan- 
gers confronting him. De Spain looked for 
none of that. He had known the Morgan 
record too long, and faced the Morgan men 
too often, to fancy they wouvd flinch at 
the drum-beat of death. 

The two men, in the deadly, driving 
snow, eyed each other. Out of the old 
man's deep-set eyes burned the resistance 
of a hundred storms faced before. But he 
was caught like a wolf in a trap, and he 
knew he had little to hope for, little to 
fear. As de Spain regarded him, some- 
thing like pity may have mixed with his 
hatred. The old outlaw was thinly clad 
His open throat was beaten with snow, 
and, standing beside the wagon, he held 
the team reins in a bare hand. De Spain 
cut the other coat from his saddle, and 
held it out. Duke pretended not to see, 
and, when not longer equal to keeping up 
the pretense, shook his head. 

“Take it,’’ said de Spain, curtly. 

“No.”’ 

“Take it, I say. You and I will settle 
our affairs when we get Nan out of this, 
he insisted. > 

“De Spain!” Duke’s voice, as was his 
wont, cracked like a pistol, ‘I can say all 
I’ve got to say to you right here.” 

“No.” 


“Yes,” cried the old man. 

“Listen, Henry,” pleaded Nan, seeking 
shelter from the furious blast within his 
arm, ‘‘just for a moment, listen!” 

“Not now, I tell you!” cried de Spain. 

“He was coming, Henry, all the way— 
and he is sick—just to say it to you. Let 
him say it here, now.” 

“Go on!”’ cried de Spain, roughly. | 

“I'm not afraid of you, de Spain!” said 
the old man, his neck bared to the flying 
ice. “Don’t think it! You're a better man 
than I am, better than I ever was—don't 
think I don’t know that. gut I’m not 
afraid of e’er a man I faced, de Spain 
they’ll tell you that when I’m dead. 
the trouble that ever come ‘tween you 
and me come by an accident—come before 
you was born, and come thru Dave Sas- 
soon, and he’s held it over me ever since 
you come up into this country. 1 was 4 
young fellow. Sassoon worked for my 
father. The cattle and sheep war was 
on, north of Medicine Bend. The she 
River sheepmen raided our place— you 
father was with them. He never did 
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harm, but my brother, Bay Morgan, 
oi “ghot in that raid by a man named 
was n My brother was fifteen years 
see Spain. I started out to get the 
sal that shot him. Sassoon trailed him 
an that M., the old de Spain ranch, 
woking for your father.” 

The words fe ll fast and in a fury. They 
“ame as had been chocked back till 
<a ‘Sassoon took me over 


ra ird night we got in sight of 


foe ranch house. We saw a man down at 
the corral that’s Jennings,” Sassoon 
says. I never laid eyes on him before I 
never laid eyes on your father before. 
Both of fired. _ Next day we heard 
you! father was killed, and Jennings had 
jeft the country. Sassoon or I, one of us, 
killed your father, de Spain. If it was I, I 

knowing who he was, never 


did it never 


meaning to touch him. I was after the 
man wo killed my brother. Sassoon did 
not care a damn which it was, never did, 


then nor never. But he held it over me 
to make trouble some time ’twixt you and 
me. I was a young fellow. I thought I 
was avenging my brother. And if your 
father was k illed by a patched bullet, his 
plood is not on me, de Spain, and never 
always shot a patched bul- 
let. I never shot one in my life. And I'd 
ou this of my own self. Nan 
whole truth from me to 

She’s as much mine as 
she is yours. I nursed her. I took care of 
her when there weren’t any other living 
soul to do it. She got me and herself 
out into this, this morning. I’d never been 
caught like this if I'd had my way. I told 
her ‘fore we'd been out an hour we'd 
pever see the end of it. She said she’d 
rather die in it than you’d think she quit 
yo. I told her [I'd go on with her and 
do as she said—that’s why we're here, and 
that's the whole truth, so help me! 

“J ain't afraid of you, de Spain. Tll 
give you whatever you think’s coming to 
you with a rifle or a gun any time, any- 
where—you’re a better man than I am or 
ever was, I know that—and that ought to 
gatisfy you. Or, I'll stand my trial, if you 
gay so, and tell the truth.” 

The ice-laden wind, as de Spain stood 
still, swept past the little group with a 
sinister roar, insensible alike to its emo- 
tions and its deadly peril. Within the 
shelter of his arm he felt the yielding form 
of the indomitable girl who, by the power 
of love, had wrung from the outlaw his 
reluctant story—the story of the murder 
that had stained with its red strands the 
relations of each of their lives to both the 
others. He felt against his heart the faint 
trembling of her frail body. So, when a 
boy, he had held in his hand a fluttering 
bird and felt the whirring beat of its 
frightened heart against his strong, cruel 
fingers. 

A sudden 


was. Sassoon 


never told ) 
gaid it was the 
you, or her life. 


aversion to more bloodshed, a 
sickening of vengeance, swept over him 
as her heart mutely beAt for mercy 
against his heart. She had done more 
than any man could do. Now she waited 
on him. Both his arms wrapped around 
her, In the breathless embrace that drew 
her closer she read her answer from him. 
She looked up into his eyes and waited. 


“There's more than what’s between you 
and me, Duke, facing us now,” said de 
Spain, sternly, when he turned. ‘‘We’ve 


of this—even if we 
Where do you 


Nan out 
don't get ourselves out. 
figure we are?” he cried. 

“I figure we’re two miles north of the 
lava beds, d. Spain,’’ shouted Morgan. 

De Spain shook his head in dissent. 
“Then where are we?” demanded the old- 
er man rudely. 


“I ought not to say, against you. But 
if I've od to guess, | say two miles east. 
Either wz we must try for Sleepy Cat. 


Is your ia am all right?” 


“Team is all right. We tore a wheel 


off getting out of the lava. The wagon’s 
done for.”’ 
De Spain threw the fur coat to him. 


“Put it on,” he said. 
whee!,’” 
The tried 


“We'll look at the 


together to wrench it into 
shape, but worked without avail. In the 
end they lashed it, put Nan on the Lady, 
and w: Liked behind while the team pushed 


into the pitiless wind. Morgan wanted to 
cut the wagon away and take to the 
horses, but de Spain said not till they 
found a trail or the stage road, 


So much snow 
of the blizz: urd, 
ing fury, 
ing, and 


had fallen that in spite 
driving with an unrelent- 
the drifts were deepening, pack- 
By making all effort increasingly 
difficult, it was well-nigh impossible to 
head the horses into the storm, and de 
Spain looked with ever more anxious eyes 
at Nan. After half an hour's superhuman 
struggle to regain a trail that should re- 
aor their bearings, they halted, and de 
Spain, riding up to the wagon, spoke to 
organ, Who was driving: ‘How long is 
this going to last?” 


“ “All day and all night.’”’ Nan leaned 

pried over to hear the curt question and 
wer. Neither man gs 2 agai Ra 

i. 1 nan spoke again for a 

P We'll have to have help,” said de 
pal n, after a pause. 

uptielp?” echoed Morgan, scornfully. 
Here's help coming from?” 


D, , 
€ Spain’s answer was not hurried. 


“ 
a he of us must go after it.’”” Nan looked 
hoe inte ntly. 

Juke set his hard jaw against the hurt- 


ling Stream of ice 


that showered on the 
forlorn party. re 


‘No.” “I'll go for it,” he said. 

“0.” returne » Spat athay . 

Me to go, irned de Spain. Better for 
Pg together,” said Nan. 

gan, Spain shook his head. Duke Mor- 
» too, said that only one should go; 
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the other must stay. 
storm rattled and shook at the two men, 
told why he should go himself. ‘It’s not 
claiming you are not entitled to say who 
should go, Duke,’’ he said, evenly. ‘Nor 
that our men, anywhere you reach, would 
not give you the same attention they 
would me. And it isn’t saying that you’re 
not the better man for the job—you’ve 
traveled the Sinks longer than I have. 
Eut between you and me, Duke, its twen- 
ty-eight years against fifty. I ought to 
hold out a while the longer, that’s all. 
Let’s work farther to the east.’”’ 
Quartering against the mad hurricane, 


De Spain, while the 


they drove and rode on until the team 
could hardly be urged to further effort 
against the infuriated elements—de Spain 


riding at intervals as far 
the left as he dared in vain quest of a 
landmark. When he halted beside the 
wagon for the last time he was a mass of 
snow and ice; horse and rider were frozen 
to each other. He’ got down to the 
ground with a visible effort, and in the 
singing wind told Duke his plan and pur- 
pose. 

He had chosen on the open desert a hol- 
low falling somewhat abruptly from the 
north, and beneath its shoulder, while 
Duke loosened the horses, he scooped and 
kicked away a mass of snow. The wagon 
had been drawn just above the point of 
refuge, and the two men, with the aid of 
the wind, dumped it over sidewise, mak- 
ing of the body a windbreak over the hol- 
low, a sort of roof, around which the snow, 
driven by the gale, would heap itself in 
hard waves. Within this shelter the men 
stowed Nan. The horses were driven 
down behind it, and from one of them de 
Spain took the collar, the tugs, and the 
whiffletree. He stuck a hitching strap 
in his pocket, and while Morgan steadied 
the Lady’s head, de Spain buckled the 
collar on her, doubled the tugs around the 
whiffletree, and fastened the roll at her 
side in front of the saddle. 

Nan came out and stood beside him as 
he worked. When he had finished, she 
put her hand on his sleeve. He held her 
close, Duke listening, to tell her what he 
meant to try to do. Each knew it well 
might be the last moment together. “One 
thing and another have kept us from mar- 
riage vows, Nan,” said de Spain, beckon- 
ing at length to Morgan to step closer, 
that he might clearly hear. “Nothing 


to the right and 


must keep us longer. Will you marry 
me? 
She looked up into his eyes. ‘I have 


promised you I would. I will promise ev- 
ery time you ask me. F never could have 
but one answer to that, Henry—it must 
always be yes!’” 

“Then take me, Henry,” he said, slowly, 
“here and now for your wedded husband. 
Will you do this, Nan?” 

Still looking into his eyes, she answered 
without surprise or fear: “Henry, I do 
take you.” 

“And I, Henry, take you, Nan, here and 
now for my wedded wife, for better, for 
worse, for richer, for poorer, from this day 
forward, until death us do part.’”’ 

They sealed their pact with a silent 
embrace. De Spain turned to Duke. ““You 
are the witness of this marriage, Duke. 
You will see, if an accident happens, that 


anything, everything I have—some per- 
sonal property—my father’s. old ranch 
north of Medicine Bend—some little mon- 


ey in the bank at Sleepy Cat—goes to my 


wife, Nan Morgan de Spain. Will you, 
see to it?” 
“T will, And if it comes to me—you, de 


that what stock I 
niece, Nan, 


Spain, will see to it 
have in the gap goes to my 
your wife.” 

She looked from one to the 
two men. ‘All that I have,’”’ 
turn, ‘‘the lands in the gap, 


other of the 
she said, in 
everywhere 


around Music Mountain, go to you two 
equally together, or to whichever sur- 
vives. And if you both live, and I do 


not. remember my last message—bury the 
past in my grave.” 

Duke Morgan tested the cinches of the 
saddle on the Lady once more, unloosed 
the tugs once more from the  horse’s 
shoulder, examined each buckle of the 
collar and every inch of the two strips 
of leather, the reinforced fastenings on 
the whiffletree, rolled all up again, 
strapped it, and stood by the head till de 
Spain swung up into the saddle. He bent 
down to whisper a last word of cheer to 
his wife. and, without looking back, head- 
ed the Lady into the storm, 

(Concluded next week) 


National Milk and Dairy Farm Expo- 
sition—This exposition will be held in the 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, the 
week of May 20th. Three floors of the 
high building will be devoted to the ex- 
position. There will be displays of model 
dairy farms and up-to-date dairy ma- 
chinery of ail sorts. Every day there will 
be lectures and addresses on dairy sub- 
jects. 





lowa Hampshire Swine Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation—The annual meeting of the lowa 


Hampshire Swine Breeders’ Association 
was held at Burlington on April 6th. 
About one hundred breeders attended, 
many of them accompanied by their 
wives. The officers elected for the en- 
suing year are as follows: President, 


of Keswick, this mak- 
vice-president, R. E. 


Clayton Messenger, 
ing his tenth term; 


Doonhue, of Cedar Rapids, and secretary, 
F. F. Silver, of Cantril, who succeeds 
himself. A fund of $300 was raised to 


be used in arranging for a big banquet 
and “love feast” during the National 

























































































































[oz Fool Yourself. Don’t 
be persuaded that by using 
a cheap paint you are money 


ahead. “It can’t be done.” 


No paint has yet been discovered that will equal in 
results the scientific combination of pure linseed oil, 
carbonate of lead and oxide of zinc—such as is used in 
the manufacture of Minnesota Paints. Anything else 
that is put into paint, outside of the necessary color 
pigments and dryers, is simply inert. material that is 
bound to decrease spreading capacity, weather-resisting 
ability, and durability. 

Remember that once you apply paint, you can’t slip if off 


like a misfit shoe. The process of removing it is much more expen- 
sive than that of applying it. When your lower-priced paint begins 


to blister, check and chalk, you realize that you have made a poor 
investment. 


Minnesota Paints 


—cost more per can, but little, if any more, per job, than cheap 

paints, because of their greater spreading capacity. en you 

see how well they resist theaction of the elements, how long they wear 

and how well they keep their color tone, you will realize that you 

have made a g investment. (C onsider also that a bushel of 

—_ or wheat will now buy more gallons of good paint than ever 
ore 


These are facts proven by many years’ and by thousands of 
yong tests. Yet, today, we stand almost alone Fong paint manufacturers 
our courage to continue making a pure lead, zinc and linseed oi! paint in 
the face of the increasing scarcity of, these materials and the flood of competition 
from unknown brande of cheaper ‘‘filled” paints. 
No one paint is adaptable for use in all surfaces so we make 


*“*A Special Minnesota Paint for Every Paintable Surface.” 
Be sure that the “Minnesota” trademark shown im this ad is on the 


can—that is our assurance of the quality inside the can. Write for helpful 
painting and name of nearest dealer. 


Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Co. 


1115 Third St. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 





Feed yourstock with Minnesota Oil Meal and boost your profits. 
Pound for pound and dollar for dollar it has corn beat three to one poy A resulta, 
when used in a need ration, and it’s cheaper than corn even at present 
prices. The Minnesota Brand is clean oil meal. Analysis shows highest pro- 
tein contents. Write for interesting feeding information. 








Swine Show, at Cedar Rapids, this com- 
ing autumn. The summer picnic of the 
association wil be held on August 20th, at 
the Hopley Stock Farm, Atlantic, lowa. 





_——— —E 


Commandeer Seed Corn—Fight hundred 
bushels of seed corn on a farm in Black- 
hawk county, Iowa, has been comman- 
deered by Farm Adviser A. A. Burger 
and officers of the Farm Improvement 
Association. The crop was g7own in 
1916. The price allowed was $2 a bushel, 
this low price being explained by the fact 
that the corn might have low germinat- 
ing properties. The corn will be re-sold | 
to farmers needing seed. 














Student Farm Labor—Dean F. B. Mum- 
ford, of the Missouri Agricultural College, 
has announced that he will excuse at any 
time students who desire to work on 
farms. If such students have completed 
more than half the semester’s work, and 
have averaged satisfactory grades up to 
the time they are excused, they will be 
given full credit the same as if they had 
completed the regular course. Last spring 
the college excused about 250 students for 
farm work. Under present conditions, Your Prokoning matte onan mop aang 
Dean Mumford feels he can justly ap- by the hand wheel on the \cuvumnee. 
prove of granting leavé to students. who No jerky vibration. 


agree to work on farms. Steady Smooth Power 
9 

Run your cream se poaiee, churn, grind stone, 

lighting plant and washing machine—ail on one 

shaft Speed controlled without starting or stop- 
ping “the engine. 

DEALERS! We have a proposition that wilt 

interest you. Write for catalogue and price, 


CEDAB BAPIDS FOUNDRY 
AND MACHINE COMPANY 
601 10th St. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Every Farmer 
Needs One— 


The Cedar Rapids Speed Governing Line Shatt 

costs no more than a single cperatine se —— 

ley. Operates two to five pieces of! oer y 
oe apead 


.Horses Stili Needed-—-All the tractors 
in the state, working ten hours each day, 
would require sixteen months to plow the 
total cultivated acreage of Kansas, but 
the work horses and mules of the state, 
working the same number of hours each 
day, would require only sixteen days to 
do the same job, asserts Dr. C. W. Mc- 
Campbell, associate professor of animal 
husbandry in the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College. ‘“‘This emphasizes the de- 
pendence of Kansas farmers upon horses 
and mules in attempting to produce crops 
sufficient to meet the urgent and unusual 
demands occasioned by the war,” said 
Doctor McCampbell. ‘Farmers who are 
short on motive power are paying the 
highest prices ever known for draft horses 
and mules. This is evidence that the draft 
horse and the mule are a reliable and ef- 
ficient form of motive power.” 










Kero-0il Engines 


Twice the Power at Half the Cost 
Bises 2 to 22 H-P.--Select Your Own 
Terms -- Direct-from-Factory prices. Write 
15 to $ . Prompt 
ment. Big new catalog,*“How to Judge 
FREE-- by return mail, Postpaid. 
wis & ENGINE WORKS 
ve., Kansas City, Mo. 
00 Snowe bids, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Send for these 
Free Books 


They tell how thousands of others have won success op 
the virgin farm lands of 


Northern Minnesota 

North Dakota 

Montana 
where low priced land produces high priced crops. 
They show how you can win success. The U. S. 
Government hap gperenteed the farmers of the North- 


west apwante of $2.00 per bushel for their Wheat. With 
flax selling at from $3.00 to $3.40 per bushel, other farm 





products proportionately high, and live stock at higher 
pieces than ever before, these fertile farm areas t 
jorthwest offer your biggest opportunity. Write today 
for one of these books. 
interested in. 


Name the state you are most 
Address, 


E. C. LEEDY, Gen. Im. Agt. 
Dept. 210 Great Northern Ry. 


oi Saint Paul - - Minnesota 








SAN JOAQUIN 

Small Farms Valley, California 
Every tract lying within two miles of railway sta- 
tion. Near famous Alfalfa and Orchard lands of 
Stanislaus County. The owner gives warranty deed 
with clear title to five acres and lease option con- 
tract for five or ten years on fifteen acres additional, 
80 you have twenty acres at low rent until profits 
ay for it. This plan allows a man with smal! cap- 
tal to get a tract on which to build his home and be- 
come the owner of a twenty-acre improved farm 
within ten years without any further payment than 
that earned from the land. Write to C. L. Beagravee, 
Industrial Commissioner, Sante Fe Ry., 1818 Ry. 
Exchange, Chicago. 





$700 Down Secures Farm, 
Six Cows, Horse and 


Poultry, pig, calves, sieigh, buggy, cart, wagon, 
plow, harrow, mower, rake, cream separator, har- 
nesses, two stoves, some house furniture and dishes. 
Estimated wood and timber to pay for this valley 
farm of 87 acres. 80 apple, pear and plum trees, 500 
sugar maples. Good 7-room house, 10-cow barn, 
silo, poultry house. Dam brook and raise trout and 
generate electricity, etc. #1950 takes everything; 
6700 down, easy terms. Details page 7, Strout's 
spring Catalogue of 384 Bargains. Just out. Copy 
mailed free. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
Dept. 2687, 150 Nassau &t., New York, N. Y. 


MONTANA ie tern 


THE MONTANA 

STOCK RANCHES 

of J. B. Long & Co., located in the famous 

Judith Basin, are being sub-divided and sold at 

retail. Never has there been greater opportunity 

offered intelligent farmers. Get a Montana farm. 

Get it now. Buy direct from the owners, 

save agents’ commissions. Write for full particu- 
lare to J. B. LONG & CO., 

Box 1438-D, Great Falls, Mont. 


ONTANA The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional! opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year—not ence in awhile. No Irrigation, 
splendid climate, excelient water, goodmarkets. You can do bet- 
ter in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Prices low- 
ost, terms easiest. Free information end prices sent on request. 


Address THE COOK-REYNOWUS C0., Box E-405, Lewiston, Montana 
HOMESEEKERS, ATTENTION! 


If you fre looking for a home in the best wheat and 
stock raising section of North Dakota, come to NI- 
agara, Grand Forks Co. The Niagara Shawnee Agri- 
cultural Club, composed of 300 farmers, wil! hel} you 
to locate free of charge. We do this not for any 
money consideration, but because we want you to 
come and live among us. For particulars address 
FF. A. MUNSON, Niagara, No. Dak. 


VIRGIN SOIL 


Natural moisture, a wide range of crops, quick 
growth, healthy climate, low priced lands, easy 
buying terms, assistance from the state, if needed, 
and certainty of rapid advance in values, make 
South Dakota superior as a location to any other 
state. Write me for literature. Chas. McCaffree, 
Immigration Com'r, Capitol Q 14, Pierre, 80. Dak. 


Soo Railway Land Grant Lands in Wisconsin 


For sale to actual settlers only. Clay loam soil, 
especially adapted for diversified farming. No crop 
failures. Best stock and dairy state in the Union. 
Lands close to markets, excellent schools, and on 
good roads. Low prices and most reasonable terms. 
Ask about our “Farm Home Pian."’ No interest or 
principal for five years if desired. Write for booklet 
No. 46. Address W. R. KILLEN, Soo Line, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Washington County Wheat Lands 


One of the best counties in the state. Good crops, 
climate, market, churches and schools. No hot 
winds. ye have some good farms with growing 
wheat, some improved. Land which the crop pays 
for in one year. Reasonable terms. For further in- 
formation, write to the CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 
COMPANY, Akron, Colorado. 


Farm in Blue Earth County, Minnesoto 


Sole on easy terms. Write for list. 
Schroeder Land Co., Mankato, Minn 


Fine Grain and Stock Farm °',)° ®cre* for 


sale by owner. 
Inquire W. P. Campbell, Cairo, Mo. 


Used Autos To Exchange 
For Live Stock 


Can use any kind of live stock—cattle, horses er 
boge—in exchange for used cars. Will deliver (drive) 
any car to any state joining lowa. 

HARDY AUTO CO., Fonda, lowa 


atent Your ideas! 


Books “What to Invent” and “How to 

Obtain a Patent” sent free. Send rough 

for free report regarding ——— 
CHAMDLEE & CHANDLEE, 465 7th St, Washingtea, D. 


Please mention this paper when writing. 





























































“Veterinary 


GID IN SHEEP. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“My yearling lambs turn around and 
around as if dizzy, and finally go down. 
After being down, they drink lots of wa- 
ter and eat a little. Some live only a few 
weeks, but one lived for over a month. 
It bleated as if in misery. One also beat 
the floor with its legs. I give these sheep 
silage night and morning, and turn them 
out on pasture. What is the trouble, and 
how may I cure it?” 








The trouble sounds suspiciously like 
gid. We suggest that our correspondent 


carefully examine the brain of the next 
sheep that dies, and see if he can not 
find a watery cyst or bladdery-like for- 
mation. The trouble is caused by a tape- 
worm which infests dogs. Dogs infested 
with these tape-worms, when running 
over sheep pastures, drop manure con- 
taining the tape-worm eggs. Rain dis- 
tributes these eggs over the pasture, and 
they are taken in by the sheep with the 
grass. In sheep they sooner or later find 
their way to the brain, and there develop 
a typical cyst, which causes the death of 
the affected animal. The cyst is made up 
of a large number of small tape-worms 
which are ready to develop in the intes- 
tines of the dog as soon as the dog eats 
the brain of the affected sheep. Ordi- 
narily the sheep dies about nine months 
after it has taken the tape-worm eggs 
into its system. 

Treatment of gid is not at all satisfac- 
tory. The best plan is to prevent it by 
treating the dogs for tape-worms. All of 
our readers who have any reason to sus- 
pect gid should write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
PD. C., for Circular No. 165, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, on methods of eradi- 
eating gid. 

There is a slight possibility that our 
correspondent’s trouble may be caused 
not by gid, but by spoiled silage. If he 
is in any way suspicious of the silage, 
we suggest that he take it out of the 
ration at once. 


SCOURS IN PIGS. 


An Illinois correspondent wishes to 
know what to do for scours in pigs. 

There are many kinds of scours. 
ordinary scours is caused by something 
wrong with the feed or by over-feeding. 
The first thing to do ordinarily is to re- 
duce the ration. In case the pigs are still 
sucking their dam, we suggest giving the 
sow about five tablespoonfuls of castor 
oil. <As direct dosing to the young pigs, 
we suggest a raw egg mixed with about 
five grains of subnitrate of bismuth, twice 
daily. Or, instead of subnitrate of bis- 
muth, one-half teaspoonful of paregoric 
or three or four drops of tincture of 
opium may be used, If, the tincture of 
opium is to be given thru the sow and 
not to the pigs direct, give her about two 
teaspoonfuls of the tincture, mixed with 
about ten grains of tannic acid in a little 
flour gruel. Give this dose twice daily 
for about three days. 

Some cases of scours in very young pigs 
may be caused by germ infection. Such 
scouring is often almost impossible to 
cure. It may be prevented, however, by 
taking precautions as to cleanliness and 
disinfection with standard coal tar dip. 


The 





EYE TROUBLE IN LAMBS. 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
*“‘My lambs begin to water at the eyes, 
and then a pink scum covers the eyeballs, 


together with a few white spots. The 
lambs finally go blind. The old sheep 
are not affected with the trouble. Can 


you suggest a remedy? Do you think it 
would be well to get these lambs together 
in a tight place and spray them with hog 
dip? I have cured pink-eye in cattle in 
this way. Do you think they have the 
pink-eye?” 

It is probable that these lambs are af- 
fected with a contagious eye trouble 
somewhat similar to pink-eye in cattle. 
It might be that our correspondent’s pro- 
posed scheme might do some good. A 
number of years ago, Joe Wing reported 
that he had cured this trouble by placing 
one drop of coal tar dip into the eyes of 
the effected lambs, using a medicine 
dropper for the purpose. A treatment 
which is not so irritating is to wash out 
the affected eyes with warm water and 
then, with a powder blower, blow into 
them a mixture of equal parts of calomel 
and powdered boric acid. So far as pos- 
sible it is a good plan to separate the af- 
fected lambs from the healthy ones. 


CASTRATING YOUNG PIGS. 


The castration of young pigs is a very 
simple matter, yet there is a constant 
temptation to delay the operation. Ordi- 
narily the best time to castrate young 
pigs is when they are about seven weeks 
old, a week or two before weaning time. 
In the case of spring pigs, this usually 
throws the time of castration into the 
warm summer, but before fly-time. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has issued Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
780, on “Castration of Young Pigs,” that 
may possibly be of interest to some of 
our readers, It may be had free on ap- 
plication to the Department at Washing- 
ton, D. C, 
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Moline Haying Machinery 


ead 


Saves Time and Improves the Quality 


\ X J ITH Moline Haying Machinery you 
can put your crop up in less time 
and with less labor than by any other 
method, and at the same time you will 
get a better quality of hay. 

After your grass is cut rake it into loose, 
fluffy windrows with a Moline Cylinder 
Side Delivery Rake and Tedder, In this 
manner it will cure rapidly, retain its 
natural green color and nutritive value 
because it is not exposed to 


roll on a load in the shortest possible tj 
avoiding the back breaking work of 
pitching. If you desire you can load ; 
as well from the ance 4 with a Moline 
Hay Loader. 
Moline Hay Loaders are built in two 
es, gearless and cylinder. Either oneof 
ese will take care of your work, 
In addition to hay loaders and gj 
delivery rakes, we build a complete rm 
of haying machinery includi 





the direct rays of the sun in 
curing. In case you desire 
to ted the hay before put. 
ting it up you can do so by 
simply shifting a lever on the 
Moline Cylinder Side Delivery 
Rake and Tedder which ree 
verses action of the cylinder. 

Then straddle the windrow 
with a Moline Hay Loader 
attached to your wagon and 


MOLINE PLOW CO; 








7D 
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MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY \ 





[MOLINE LINE | 


Corn Planters, Cotton Plant» 
ers. Cultwators, Corn Binders, 
Grain Binders, Grain Drills, 
Harrows, Hay Loaders, 

Rakes, Lime Sowers, Listers, 
Manure Spreaders, Mowers, 
Plows (chilled and steel), Reap- 
ers. Scales, Seeders, Stalk 
Cutters. Tractors, Farm 
Trucks, Wagons and Stephens 
Salient Six Automobiles, 





mowers, sulky rakes, gw. 
rakes, swinging rakes po 
overshot hay stackers, 


The Moline Line of Harvest. 
ing and Haying Machinery ig 
complete in every respect and 
no matter what your requirements 


may be we can supply you, : 
for booklet entitles The A 
Way of Making Hay" and name 
your nearest Molixe dealer, 

ess Department 20 


MOLINE. ILLINOIS 


‘FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE 18) 








Win the War by Preparing the 
Land, Sowing the Seed and 
Producing Bigger Crops 
Work in Joint Effort the Soil of the U. S. and Canada—Co-operative Farm- 


ing in Man Power Necessary to Win the Battle for Liberty. 
The Food Controllers of United States and Canada are asking for greater food 


production. 
overseas before the crop harvest. 
Canada rests the burden of supply. 


Every Available Tillable Acre Must 
and Farm Hand Must Assist. 


Scarcely 100,000,000 bushels of wheat can be sent to the allies 
Upon the efforts of the United States and 


Contribute; Every Available Farmer 


Western Canada has an enormous acreage to be seeded, but man power is short, 
and an appeal to the United States allies is for more men for seeding operations. 


Canada’s Wheat Production Last Year Was 225,000,000 Bushels; the 
Demand From Canada Alone, for 1918, is 400,000,000 Bushels. 


To secure this she must have assistance. 
The Government of the United States wants ever 
It wants the land in the United States devel- 


help to do farm work this year. 
oped first, of course; but it also wants 


She has the land, but neede the men. 
man who can effectivel 


to help Canada. Whenever we find a 


man we can spare to Canada’s fields after ours are supplied, we want to direct 


him there. Apply to our Employment 
best serve the combined interests. 


Service, and we will tell where you can 


Western Canada’s Help Will Be Required Not Later Than May 5th. Wages 
to Competent Help, $50.00 a Month and Up, Board and Lodging. 


Those who respond to this appeal will 
board, and find coasiostahie t 


get a warm welcome, good wages, good 


omes. They will get a rate of one cent a mile 


from Canadian boundary points to destination and return. 


For particulars as to routes and places where employment may be had, apply to 


U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE DEPT, OF LABOR 


Des Moines, lowa Minneapotis, 





Minn. Omaha and Lincoln, Neb. 





Don’t Wait! You’ll Lose 


if you do. Lose because the land you want is going 
up every day. You know how this {s from the course 
of land values all around you. It’s the same here. 
Besides, early comers get first choice. 

ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock Island Ry., 
158 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn, 


Colorado Offers Great Opportunities 


for farmers of moderate means to secure ly 4 
homes on very easy terms. Inform us location 
sired. For free book and map and special —— 
rates write FLOYD C. TALMADGE, Coloniseess 
Agent, Kansas -Colorado Ry. Co., First National 


Bldg., Pueblo, Colo. ——— 





“Where the Gattle Are in Clover” 


Central Minnesota Lands 
Send postal for free list, Address 
Wadena, Minn. 


MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


160 acres with new buildings; good land; 2™ 
from market,5 from Willmar. Price, $75.00 per sere 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 
Wilmer, 





ASHER MURRAY, 
Minnesota Gorn Farm 
160 acres with very good buildings. Price, $66.00 


per acre; easy terms. For further particulars cal) 
on or write 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Wilimar, Minnesota 
$70 to $130 Per Acre 


for best lewa farms. Large list sent o . 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Eime, lows 





Silt loam, ¢' 
HARDWOOD CUTOVER LAND futsos. xet 
ther sandy or gravelly. Close to town. Good reals, 
Good schools. In the heart of the dairy counin, 
You deal direct with the owners. No agents f pook- 
commissions. Easy terms. Write for map a0 

let 10. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Land Dept, ' 


Cheap Farm Homes for Everybody in Minnesl 


Write for free map and book. Fred D. 








Room 103, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesot™ 
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ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


A Paper Read by Grant M. McPherrin, of the Central State Bank, Des Moines, 


Before a Group of the lowa Bankers’ Association. 


king of assets and liabilities, 
os naturally think of the ex- 
pression as referring to dollars and 
cents. However, it is my purpose this 
veni to 
ae the term, assets and liabilities, 
as applied to the character of a man, 
and whether he has qualities which 
would be considered assets or labili- 
ties. 

We are told that the Lord created 
all men free and equal, but it has al- 
ways seemed to me that if we consider 
dispositions the statement is an erro- 
neous one. Perhaps if we could go 
back to the time of creation, and be- 
fore the days of indiscretion, our dis- 
positions would be faultless, for there 
is no argument against the fact that 


perfect health is a wonderful stimu- 


Jant to amiability. 

I feel sure you will all concede the 
fact that an agreeable and pleasant 
disposition is the best asset that a 
man or woman can possess. An at- 
tractive personality and an amiable 
disposition, without great ability, of- 
ten advance one, where great talent 
and special training, with a sullen and 
morose nature, will not. 

There is alwayS @ premium, so to 
speak, on a charming personality, and 
every business man likes to be sur- 
rounded by employes of pleasing and 
winning manners. They should be re- 
garded as valuable assets. 

What is it that often enables one 
person to walk right into a position, 
and achieve without difficulty that 
which another, with perhaps greater 
ability, struggles: in vain to accom- 
plish? No doubt you can recall some 
person who was born under most fa- 
vorable circumstances. He has per- 
haps had wealthy and influential par- 
ents; has had the advantages of the 
best schooling that money could pro- 
cure, and yet his life has been a mis- 
erable failure. Why? Because he was 
handicapped with the awful liability of 
an ugly, ill-tempered nature, was self- 
ish, thoughtless, careless, always look- 
ing for an easy job, and ready to shirk 
the moment his employer was out of 
sight. 

Often we see young men and young 
women, who are constantly having po- 
sitions and honors thrust upon them, 
because they possess the desired as- 
sets, such as pleasing manner, ambi- 
tion, and an inclination to please. 

Frequently we hear people remark 
that they don’t understand how cer- 
tain individuals succeed so well, or 
why they are so popular with everyone 
but they do not fully realize what an 
asset such persons possess in charm- 
ing personality, manner, and capacity 
to make friends and hold them. There 
is no substitute for a refined, mag- 
netic, sympathetic manner. The se- 
cret of popularity is to make everyone 
that you meet feel that you are espe- 
cially interested in them. If you really 
feel kindly toward others, if you sin- 
cerely desire to please, you will have 
no difficulty in doing so. But you 
must be sineere, and must have this 
kind feeling in your heart. Hf it is not 
natural, you must cultivate the habit 
until it becomes a part of your very 
nature. 

On the other hand, if we are handi- 
Capped with that unfortunate liability 
of a cold, silent, selfish temperament, 
and think only of self, and our own 
interests, we will never make ourselves 
bopular. One can not be popular and 
be a grouch. Some people believe it a 
sign of weakness to perform little acts 
of courtesy, and are mean enough to 
call one deceitful and a flatterer if he 
tries to make himself agreeable. Such 
rage would not think of opening a 
oor for a lady, young or old, rich or 
om neither would they pick up a 
for sore Sepery BTID, OF parcel 
tend the aaa “Tit rg ts gga ich 
aha nc lt ad ae courtesies which 
old people daa ome SF 
after all, the oan characteristics are, 
larity. . + real essentials of popu- 
¥ De snwillingness to exert oneself 
aa uae much more common 
anes i ee ability to do so. Of 
Come « retin ae effort to over- 

 & retiring disposition, but it pays 

to Make the attempt It is t 
essary to be a great tz sag cnet 
sreat talker to be popu- 


lar if 
» altho if one possesses conversa- 


talk for a few minutes,. 








tional talent, he may put this down in 
his list of assets. We are often stingy 
of our cordiality, and consider it too 
valuable to give to everyone. We 
should eliminate such ideas. In meet- 
ing people, we should not assume a 
cynical and indifferent attitude. You 
will be surprised to see what the 
warm, hearty hand-shake and cordial 
greeting will do in making friends 
with everyone you meet. 


People will say: “Well, there is 
really an interesting and likable chap. 
I feel sure I should like him, and 
should like to know him better.” Cor- 
diality is a wonderful asset, and it 
will pay one to acquire the habit of 
being cordial. 

The great secret of doing the proper 
thing at the proper time is largely a 
matter of good judgment, combined 
with consideration. <A kind heart, a 
feeling of good-will toward all, will 
make one beloved and respected. 

Education is a grand, good thing, 
and. there is no one who values it 
more deeply than I. I most keenly feet 
the lack of it; but I would rather have 
a good, clean character, a kind and 
thoughtful disposition, and a charm- 
ing personality, as assets, than to 
have the knowledge possessed by the 
most learned men, and have with it a 
sour, moody and selfish nature. 

To the young men present, I would 
ask this question: Did you ever stop 
to consider who will be the presidents 
of the banks in this group thirty years 
from today? You can hardly expect 
that there are many, if any, serving in 
that capacity at this time, who will be 
occupying the same positions thirty 
years hence. I ask, then, who will 
achieve this honor? Someone will. 
Ts it not worth considering and striv- 
ing to attain? This condition not only 
applies to banks, but to all of the high- 
er positions in every line of business. 
You should realize this situation, and 
make yourselves capable of filling 
these positions. 

I want to state that never were the 
opportunities for the right sort of 
young men so great as they are today. 
Never before was there such a demand 
for the trained man, the man who can 
do things. At the door of every voca- 
tion is a sign out: “Wanted—A Man 
Who Can Do Things.” No matter how 
many millions are out of employment, 
the entire business world is seeking 
for men who have initiative. 

I think I am safe in saying that it is 
the experience of all men who employ 
help, that men to be employed can be 
divided into three classes: First, there 
is the man whom you have to tell 
three or four times to perform a cer- 
tain duty; then you have to wateh him 
to see that he does it, or perhaps have 
to do it yourself. Second, there is the 
man whom you have to tell but once 
to do a thing, and you can depend on 
its being done. Third, there is the type 
of man whom we all seek, for he is 
the man whom you don’t have to tell 
what to do; he knows and does it—in 
other words, he has initiative. 

I have never known an employe to 
rise rapidly or get to the top, whose 
pay envelope was his goal, who could 
not see more in his work than what is 
found in his envelope on pay-day. One 
great advantage to be gained, outside 
of salary, is the opportunity of the 
employe to absorb the secrets of his 
employer’s success, and to profit from 
his mistakes, while he is at the same 
time receiving wages for learning his 
trade or profession. 

The greatest advantage, however, is 
the opportunity for growth, develop- 
ment and mental expansion; the op- 
portunity to become a larger, broader 
and more efficient man. Many young 
men, because they do not get quite so 
large a salary as they think they are 
entitled to, deliberately throw away 
the larger and grander opportunities 
possible for them to gain, outside of 
their pay envelope, for the sake of 
“getting square” with their employer. 
I have actually known young men to 
work harder in scheming and shirking 
to keep from performing their duties, 
than they would have had to work if 
they had tried to do their very best, 
and had given the niost liberal serv- 
ices possible to their employer. 

The youth, who is always haggling 
over the question of how many dollars 
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he must have for his services, little 
realizes how he is cheating himself by 
not Iooking at the larger salary he can 
pay himself in increasing his skill, in 
expanding his experience, and in mak- 
ing himself a better and a more useful 
man. The boys who rise in the world 
are not those who are always splitting 
hairs about salaries. 

Colonel Robert C. Clowry, formerly 
president of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, worked months with- 
out compensation, as a messenger boy, 
in order to gain experience, which he 
regarded worth infinitely more than 
salary; and scores of our most suc- 
cessful men have done similar things. 
Therefore, the young men who are be- 
ginning their business career, and per- 
haps are receiving $30 or $35 a month, 
and possibly less, should not overlook 
what they are getting in the way of 
schooling. 

I well remember my first experience 
in banking, when I worked for six 
months without pay—and I am not 
sure but that I was dear at that price. 
However, I have always regarded that 
experience as being worth more to me 
than any six months’ salary that I 
have drawn since. My advice to a 
young man is, when he gets a position, 
to think of himself as really engaging 
in business. Of course, get as much 
salary as you can; but remember that 
it is a very small part of the consider- 
ation. 

If there is any one characteristic 
that you should cultivate more than 
another, to make you a successful 
business man, I believe it is the abil- 
ity to read human nature. Without 
being competent to judge people, you 
will certainly be handicapped in many 
ways. - 

Your employer may pinch you on 
salary, but please bear this in mind: 
He can not close your eyes and ears. 
To quote Herbert Kauffman: “The 
man without position can work in ob- 
scurity, and therefore to advantage.” 

To become a successful business 
man means years of hard work. It 
signifies that you must begin at the 
bottom round of the ladder, and work 
up day by day. It means, in addition 
to hard work, good judgment, being 
able to read men, to grasp a situation, 
the faculty to say no and yet retain 
the respect of your customer, an abun- 
dance of good common sense, the abil- 
ity to come to sane and safe conclu- 
sions, and to smile under all circum- 
stances. 

To sum it all up, if you were called 
on today to make a statement, could 
you list as assets Health, Honesty, 
Tact, Cordiality, Courtesy and Ambi- 
tion, or would you have in their place 
the liabilities of Selfishness, Careless- 
ness, Sarcasm, Indifference, and Indo- 
lence? 

The man with the right foundation, 
who shows he can work efficiently, 
moves calmly and steadily onward, 
while his less fortunate associate is 
left struggling behind in the pursuit 
for honor, recognition and the attain- 
ment of the highest and best there is 
to be gained from life. 





Corn Syrup—That corn syrup enters 
largely into several of the more common 
foodstuffs consumed in America is evi- 
denced by the fact that during the year 
1917 a total of 541,000 tons was manwfac- 
tured in this country, of which only 70,000 
tons was exported. The largest single 
item is represented in the total used by 
the syrup manufacturers, which was 230,- 
000 tons, or more tham three times the 
volume exported. Confectioners come 
next with a total of 191,000 tons to their 











$40 Per Acre For 2 Choice Quarters 
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credit. The balance, expressed in pounds, 
was distributed as follows : Manufactur- 
ers of jellies and jams, 25,000,000; sales 
to miscellaneous buyers, 20,000,000; bak- 
ers and supply houses, 19,000,000; brewers, 
15,000,000; technical purposes, 12,000,000; 
tobacco manufacturers, 9,000,000. The 
foregoing figures are gathered from the 
best available information, supplemented 
by an estimate for part of the year for 
whieh complete records are not yet avail- 
able. 











A Deep Well—What is believed to be 
the deepest well in the work? is being 
drilled tn West Virginia, by a natural gaa 
company. Recently, a depth of 7,350 feet 
had been attained, and preparations were 
made to go still deeper. Records indicate 
this well, which sinks into the earth's 
erust nearly a mile and a half, is the 
deepest well in the world. It goes farther 
below the ground than Mount Washing- 
ton or Mount Mitchell, the highest moun- 
tain in the east, goes above it. 


India Sugar Industry—-Estimates of the 
sugar crop for India for the 1917-1918 
season indicate a production of 3,100,000 
tons, as compared with a production of 
2,941,000 tons the preceding season. Har- 
vest begins in April. There was a 6 per 
cent increase in number of acres planted. 
As a result of the world scarcity of sugar 
the factories are reaping a harvest. The 
price is nearly double what it was before 
the war. Tillage methods for the cane crop 
are very primitive, and it is said modern 
methods of manufacture need an intro- 
duction in India. 
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51 HEAD—19 Bulls, 32 Females, Besides Calves—5i HEAD tthe 

ing 

- E. 8. Bishop, Wellman, Iowa, will offer four bulls as good as will be offered this year in public sale. One is a Blackbird of the 3q mel 

branch, sired by Bocus, the great breeding bull owned by Mr. Miller of Morley, Iowa, and three Trojan Ericas—one sired by Ethen a 

Erica, the other two by Bocus. These bulls are extra good. , : ; at 
H. H. Reed, Marengo, Lowa, consigns ten head, of which four are good Erica cows, some with calves at foot; also a Heatherbloom 


age 


cow of great quality and scale, as well as others of the popular tribes. 4 ; 
Kemp Bros., of Marion, Iowa, will offer two bulls and two females, one bull a yearling sired by Blackdale of Glenrock 251057 and out of Blackbird Lady A., 
the other a Lady Ida bull of good quality; also a yearling sired by Black Pass, the bull that headed the Tudor herd. They are offering a Lady Ida cow, sired by 
Elgin Erica 2d, with a nice calf by side and rebred again; also a Pride cow with large bull calf by side and rebred again. 
Miss Nora Baldwin, of Keswick, Iowa, will offer three head, two yearling bulls and a Georgiana cow of good scale. 
the other a Blackbird. Both are sired by Black Jovian 134671. ca 
Lee C. Kelley, Clinton, Iowa, offers four head, including two yearling bulls of the Trojan Erica and Blackbird families. Clinton King 6th is a real herd header of the Trojan Erica 
family, sired by Black Dunda 2d. The other bull is a Blackbird yearling. Blackcap of Cloverleaf 4th is a very good cow of the Ballindalloch Blackbird tribe and has a bull calf at foot, 
Blackbird of Cloverleaf 42d also has a large bull calf at foot and rebred. a 
R. W. Plummer, Marshalltown, lowa, consigns three head. One bull, Exter W. 3d by Belfast, is a Sept. yearling of the Trojan Erica family, and is one of the good bulls of the gale, 
He aiso offers the two-year-old Blackbira neiter, Bononia 218193, in calf to Black Engraver, Mr. Plummer’s great herd bull. The cow, Elmland Jewel 2d, has a good heifer calf at foot 
sired by Elmland Herman No. 194433. a 
Wm. Blake. Low Moor, Iowa, will offer four head, one a Blackcap bull, sired by the Blackbird bull, Barrett 192567; also a Queen Mother bull and two females, one a splendid two- 
year-old double bred Trojan Erica heifer, sired by Edward Egon, the other a Queen Mother cow, sired by Morning Star 2d. 
P. E. Black & Son, Monticello, lowa, consigns two bulls, one a Blackbird topped Trojan Erica. 
Blackcap Basil 230326 is a Blackcap sired by Black Justice 2d. 
She is sired by Edale and has a good bull calf at foot. She is the best cow of the sale. 


One of the bulls is a Trojan Erica and 





C0. E. Woods, Mechanicsville, Lowa, offers five head, two bulls and three females. 
Mr. Woods will offer one of the good cows sold this year. 
cow, with bull calf sired by Blackbird Star at foot. 

8. T. Yocums, McCausland. Lowa, offers 2 bulis and 3 females of good quality and breeding. 

Edward J. Murphy. Iowa City, lowa, consigns 7 head of females, and Mr. Chas. Freese offers 4 head, 2 yearling bulls and 2 Queen Mother and Blackbird families of good quality, 

These cattle have been inspected and approved. Remember the date, Wednesday, May 1, in Cedar Rapids. W.H. Cooper and W. R. Brock, Auctioneers. 


For catalog address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, J. 
E. T. DAVIS, Sale Manager, IOWA CITY, IOWA 


In Blackbird of Quietdale 37th 
He also consigns a good Queen Mother 
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HOKSES. SHORT-HORNS. SHORT-HORNS. an 
PPP PP PILL LLLP LIL DILL ILL OD LPP PPP OPP PPL LPP PPP Oren nen nnennnmmeaeeaae—eays50u_” E20 50 2 EO eee anna the 
iE {_ of | 550 Short-horns Sold At Auction . 
| PERCHERON - BELGIAN -SHIRE pruce. arly im 1017 
the 
For $1,000 or More Per Head > 
| led SHORT-HORNS Only 26 eg ee and a three passed the 80) 
” “ 96,000 mark. it is the uniformity of prices that} 28 
3 n Headed by ‘Fair Dale” and ‘Imp. Newton Pilot.” | seu the stability of the trade. at - 
Now offering choice Scotch bulls and heifers. Lok 
J. A. BENSON, Prop. The Short-horn is the Breed For You < 
| | 
South Fifth Avenue, Sheldon, lowa | Address Dept. R, gi 
a a) a ir e “ee AMERICAN SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASSH, 
{ id Sh { h 13 Dexter Park Ave., Chicago, Iinols 
ca 
THE BLUE RIBBON HERD OUNITYSIGe Onori-Norns : 
Herd headed by Straight Goods 348304, 4 Short- horn Bulls = 
FR E D GCG bY A N D LE R greatest living grandson of Choice Goods. Twenty ' 
| bulls for sale, from 12 to 24 months. oor Scoteh 0 y Old f 5 ur 
| tribes represented. Also American families. ne ear or a @ in 
Route T Chariton, lowa We also maintain a stud of 5 N 
very high class Percherons Allreds. One pure Scotch and close up to imported @ 
! sire and dam both. One from extra heavy milking Pl 
GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop., Estherville, lowa | strain. These bulls are in fine condition for breed- ; 
ree pana RLS TELE Cha ing animals. Write or visit. cc 
80 
Are Al 2 PURE SCOTGH | v2 toms, mem inm B 
re lon 
Special Sale|| TRIED HERD BULLS - 
Pp by Rub Goods and 8] = orns ° 
a ds, roan, uberta’s Goods an 
For the next thirty days we are offering our entire stock of 40 big Percheron and Belgian stallions ein npr ig EE i . 
and 10 Mammoth Jacks at 80 cents on the dollar, 5% less for cash. Young Sultan, red, by Nonparet! Sultan by Sul- Young bulls for sale from 12 to 18 months. All are Vv 
Our stallions are one of the very best bunches of borses in the state. We have them here weighing up ton; dam, Beaver Cr’k Mysie 2d by Imp. Blackwatch. the get of Ww 
to 2300 pounds. We can supply you with a right good young stallion of the different draft breeds, no Both are rare good bulls and in just fair flesh. Ex- VALENTINE 2d 379419 Ry 
matter what you want, and at a price much cheaper than you can buy elsewhere. cellent calves to show as their get. Priced to sell. } 
Our jacks are the big rugged kind and weigh up to 1200 pounds. If you want the best at the cheapest and out of cows of such families as the Neri h 
prices, come to Lawler—we are making prices that are moving them. GEO. 6LINE, Pilot Mound, lowa Kirklevington, etc. Good strong bulls at farmers fi: 
We have 10 head of stallions oo = to ten Po old ge we are oPerton at sacrifice prices, includ- prices. Address tl 
ing one six-year-old shire stallion weighing a ton. ll stock guaranteed bree®ftrs. - 
We pay buyer's fare If stock is not found as represented. Send 25c in stamps for large Horse Hangers. EIGHT EXTRA GOOD J.C. Johnson, Armstrong, la. : 
FRANK P. SHEKLETON & SONS, Lawler, Chickasaw County, lowa |! Young Short= horn Bulls 








Short-horn Herd Bull } 


of Rare Good Breeding - 


to offer—reds and roans, from 12 to 15 months old. 
Four of them are sired by Imp. Proud Marshal. 
Come and see these young bulls. Our herd numbers 
150 head of the best Scotch and Scotch topped sorts, 


I am offering the best lot of big, Mammoth 
American and imported Catalan Spanish 


COME TO ME FOR BiG JACKS 






































jacks to be found anywhere. Don't get caught without work stock. That is exactly d 
what most men are neglecting at this time, growing work stock. Come now and get a = hm Aarne Hig gu tn service. Also a fow bigh and Merit for Sale : 8B 
jack. Don’t wait. I will give youa bargain. Ata recent farm sale several mule teams : Also young Scotch bulls of Miss Ramsden, Violet g 
were sold as follows, in the order named, for the following prices; $820, $785, $645, #675, RHYNAS & WELLS Stockport lowa | Bud, Acanthus and Lavender families. Good one t 
#630, $565, 6510, 6500 and @550. At another farm sale eight nlonths old mules brought ¢136, 5 ’ at reasonable prices. 
With Germany re-establishing a monarchy in Russia, she may have the Russians fighting Come and see them or write, 
side by side with her in two years, but whether so or not, we have a tremendous task be- PHILIP FUNKE Greenfield, lowa - 
fore us in the production of food stuff, and ‘t is important that we grow more mules and MONDAMIN FARM N ; ; 
horses for service on the farme, and we must begin at once. C 
r; 
W. L. DeCLOW, Prop., Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa Mein Herd Bull Scotch Short-horn Bulls r 
2 an Excelsior Goods, red, yearling, extra deep t 
Golden Ss u Ita n well ribbed and smooth, of Cruickshank Acom f 
1859 Young bulls approaching a year old of both Scotch family, dam by Lavender Goods. 
M C HODGSON & SONS OTTAWA iLL 191 8 and Scotch topped breeding. Herd numbers more Violet Royal, yearling roan Violet Bud of good lines f 
* 5 5 j s than 100 head. Visitors always welcome. and quality. Both by Excelsior, of Sultan and Choice ( 
oe Py ' y TQ BOTH SEXES. A fresh lot. Attractive prices for the next HELD BROS Goods breeding. Other good ones. 
| E R¢ H E RON Ne) sixty days to farmers and dealers. Telephone Ottawa 9037-2 HINTON, (Plymouth County) 10WA on owe Farm eee re lows 
° . ? petrsmemscnccintr Na 
I\WO red yearling bulls for sale. Ones 
LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS Scotch Short-horn Bulls | '[0,"$sulise ot ine Duchess of Gloster tamil } 
Good enough to head good herds. One by Choice che other = ae. venting of a meric ; 
7 : - or » beef type, i 
Largest Collection on Eartb. Cumberland. Others sired by Sliver Sultan. These ulls are 0 é true bee v back of them won't 
bulle are th ht type—de ick. for good bulls with good breeding bac 2 ¢ : 
150 Belgian Stallions 159 Bee them atthe form, Fe corm ana Chick. | Oy wrong on this pair. LENO H ROLLING (se | 







Mi. Lefebure’s Sons, Fairfax, Ia. 


and Mares 
All ages for sale among them. 40 if 
IMPORTED MARES IN FOAL at reasonable 
prices. Come and see them or send 
for illustrated catalog. 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. 


E. J. HEISEL, 


Phone us from Cedar Rapids for hourly interurban service 70 


you need a good stallion 
in your neighborhood, 
see me or write. 


Fremont, lowa 


miles southeast of Des Moines. 








Gray 


Full Blooded, Registered, 5 Years Old 





Percheron Stallion 





MAMMOTH 
JACKS 


G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


cessor to Jordan & Dunn), Central City, lows. 





SULTAN ROYAL 513 398 OFFERED 


Price ¢800. A top notch white Scotch bull of Aug. 
7, 1916; grandson of Whitehall Sultan and Cumber- 
land's Last; 2d by Imp. Gay Lothario: 3d, Imp. Clip- 
per. This is the making of a $2000 bull. 

REEVE BROS., Hampton, Iowa 


7 Short-horn Bulls Left 


Roans and red, Scotch and Scotch topped. The 








Roan Sultan 579838 for Sale 


A good roan Scotch bull of May 15, 1916, by Young 
Sultan 438548, out of a daughter of Imp. Alpine 
Pride; granddam, Imp. Nonparet] 33d by Clan 4 
130852. N. A. LIND, Rolfe, lows 


BINFORDS’ SHORT -HORNS Est. 186 


b 
Young stock of either sex for sale, sired aes 





lso two full blooded French imported gray mares, I have restocked my barns sell gees mg kind and from good ancestors. At- | Choice Goods bred bull, Scottish Chief, 
all right and firet clase in every way. with twenty of the largest . . OER WINSKE RUDD, IOWA Eagle, a Marr Misste. town, lows 
Will sell the above at a bargain. Come and see jacks money can buy. All -™. F, rshalliown, 
them at fully guaranteed as repre- 2 ’ Jesse Binford & Sons, R. |, passant! 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM 
Cedar Falls, lowa 


15 head 


1. 6. THOMPSON, 


Shetland Ponies 


ten Mares, 2 








LW. 





allions. 


st Most ail colors 
and ages. 8 


il one or all. 


__ JAMAICA, IOWA 


One bay, 2 


HOYWT, 


Two Shire Stallions for Sale 


One sorrel, 2 years 8 months old, weighing 1700 Ibs. 


sented. Write me or call and 
see these jacks. 
Barry, Pike Co., Ill. 





years § months old, weighing 1600 Ibs. 


Both sound and heavy bomed. Priced for quick sale. 
K.J. PAUL, Gilman, Marshall Co,, Iowa 














Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Well grown, thick meated fellows of excellent 
quality and choice breeding. 12 to 18 montbs old. 
Write your wants, mentioning this paper. 

J. H. DEHNER & SON, Cascade, lowa 


Short-h orns For Sale 


Having recently bought the old established Heath 








Milking Short-horns 


belt farmer. 

The most profitable for the corn erlt- 
Young bulls and femal es of definite milk {nb 

ance. Bverything tub erculin tested. ” 

COOK FARMS, Independence, 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED 


arenge 
One a roan 12 months calf by the #3000 weéa, 


lows 








—— erste YDES Good individuals and | herd, headed by Village Knight, I am offering for " hter of Sultans 
F at — ML. STREAM, Creston, la. Imported CLYDESDALE STALLION bred in the purple, at | sale some excepti onally high class Scotch cattle, in- sd Sweet Maid by North Star. Write or call on 
anc home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shirs prices that will pay for themselves. cluding a real he rd header. : 7 VARINA, 
scallions and mares. All ages at reasonable pricee. J. A. WARD, Gilman, Iowa ' T. J. K A. B. KENNEDY, 


ANE, Stanwood, lowa 
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Fresh From the Country 


1OWA. 

- ery County, (sw) Iowa, April 
on Owing to light snowfall and small 
infail up to date, the fields became till- 
wen py the middle of March. Spring 
lls ‘put out at that time is not fully 
= Winter wheat seems to look better 
ee jn 1917, owing, theoretically, to the 
tha jacked condition of the soil last fall, 
ary, Pemarkable shortage of moisture in 
ee ool causing an absence of heav- 
the effect ‘The furrows turn up dry and 
me not -been enough mois- 








Lect. 

slow. There has ’ 
et compact the earth sufficiently to 
form a crust that would ‘break out in the 
form of clods. We hope that the old ad- 


age famine follows war,” is torn out 
py Father Time as an unmodern page. 
Nevertheless, to look upon the soils of 
the fields, they do seem very dry and 


ihirsty.—Arthur Nelson. 

Bremer County, (ne) Towa, April 12th.— 
Hard freezing at night has hindered seed- 
Many farmers 
until afternoon, <A, large per 
cent of the farmers are thru seeding. 
More oats being put out this year, on 
account of the scarcity of seed corm and 
jast year’s soft corn crop. A good shower 
the 6th helped pastures and meadows 
some, Dut more rain is needed. Fall rye 
doing finely. Quite a lot of gardens made 
and other spring work being done. Little 
chicks are being reported by several in 
the community, with good hatches. ggs, 
39 cents per dozen; seed oats, $1; seed 
parley, $2, and corn according to test.— 
J. Diedrich. 

Madison County, (sc) Iowa, April 12th. 
—The weather has been excellent for 
farm work, and the farmers have taken 
advantage of it. It has been very cool 
and dry; only two light showers during 
the month of April so far. The ground is 
getting very dry, and fall wheat and pas- 


ing the pa t three days. 
can not disk 


tuers are needing rain badly. Ice has 
formed on the water every night during 
the past week. There has been some 


spring wheat and a large acreage of oats 
sown this spring. Not as many colts, 
ealves and pigs as usual. The third Lib- 
erty loan is being pushed, and it looks 
like we would ‘‘go over the top’ again 
this time. We hope by so doing to help 
give the kaiser a black eye.—C. J. Young. 


MISSOURI. 

Grundy County, (n) Mo., April 8th.— 
Spring work is farther advanced than for 
many years. Spring sown grain is coming 
up in good shape. Winter wheat is look- 
ing good, tho a great deal was sown late. 
Norain yet this spring; a good rain would 


greatly help pastures and small grain. 
Plowing for corn will be pretty nearly 
completed this week. Stock of all kinds 


sold out pretty closely. No inerease in 
the number of brood sows; they are bred 
mostly for late litters. Every one boost- 
ing for the third Liberty loan.—H. S. 
Chandler. 

Jackson County, (w) Mo., April 9th. 
We received a rain the latter part of last 
week, which helped some, but more is 
needed. Oats are looking fine. Potatoes 
have sprouted, but are not coming up very 


fast. Plowing for corn has begun, and 
the soil works very nicely. Alfalfa is 
about six inches high, and is growing 
fast. frosts are heavy and generally 


freezes a small scum of ice each night.— 
Isaac Walmer. 

Nodaway County, (nw) Mo., April 7th. 
—We are having fine weather. It is very 
dry, and we need rain for the grass and 
small grain. Prospects for wheat is fairly 
800d, but we must have plenty of mois- 
ture this month.—R. A. Strawbridge. 

Lawrence County, (sw) Mo., April 12th. 
—The wheat is the best this year in this 
country that I have seen for forty years, 
and a large crop of it has been sowed. 
There is a large ac reage of oats up, and 
they are looking fine. There are but very 
few hogs being fed here. No cattle on 


feed. We had a good rain the 5th and 
6th of this month Albert Bayles. 
NEBRASKA, 

Dodge County, (ce) Neb., April 12th.— 
= Rane shower a week ago: otherwise 
hl Frost the last three nights. Grain 
oming slowly. More than the ordinary 
rains will be require d, as the subsoil is 
hed dry. Some have commenced plow- 
i bate cae Where fall wheat was thin 
ple ci ed out, it has mostly been 
rer - spring Wheat; also many, in- 
ta a increasing the acreage of oats, 
-egpel “co ge spring wheat; so the acreage 
pm a will he somewhat increased. 
Past ' and clover are starting nicely. 


ures coming on slowly 


’ Stock in g 
Shape and healthy meee th Gae8 


David Brown. 


I MINNESOTA, 
Small eeoenty, (sw) Minn., April 12th.— 
Wheat sown ceding about finished, First 
Wheat acre; 8 a _ Fine rain on the 6th. 
Corn aa cage double the usual amount. 
is very scarc (Will be small, as seed corn 
G0wn. Several uch puckwheat will be 
Year for $175 poe! Sl during the last 
Seeded Pht per acre, A lot of land is 
run from ao this spring. Farm wages 
Carlson, ~ 9 to $100 per month.—Chas. H. 





s Benton County, 
Spring is very o 
8round ig dry 
ing for .° 


(c) Minn., April 9th.— 
early here this year. The 
Pi Farmers have been seed- 
ree weeks About the usual 





acreage of wheat going in. About 20 per 
cent more brood sows kept than last year, 
but there was a decrease last year, so 
it is now about back to normal.—Axel 
Hawkinson. 

Brown County, (s) Minn., April \sth.— 
We have had nice weather for the last 
month. Farmers nearly all done seeding. 
Quite a number of small pigs in the coun- 
try. There will not be very many small 
colts in the country this spring. Cattle 
look well. Eggs, 30 cents per dozen; but- 
ter, 50 cents per pound.—E. F. Cox. 


ILLINOIS. 
Tazewell County, (c) IIL, April 12th.— 


Weather cloudy and cold; froze pretty 
hard the 10th. Farmers are all busy get- 
ting out the manure and doing their 


spring plowing. Wheat is doing finely. 
Not a very large acreage of new aifalfa. 
Oats coming up, and some is just in the 
milk, so freezing doesn’t do it any good. 
Quite a few cattle are being fed thruout 


KANSAS. ‘ 

Linn County, (e) Kan., April 9th.—It 
is very dry in this section. Stock water 
is scarce. Oats and wheat are looking 
fine. Corn planting will start next week. 
Not as many cattle and hogs as usual,— 
Floyd Nolin. 


Our Weekly Market Letter 


Chicago, April 15, 1918.—Floating the 
third great Liberty loan is the one event 
in the financial world. Rates of interest 
are high, the bank rate standing at 6 per 
cent. Farmers are doing everything in 
their power to produce more grains, live 
stock, etc., and the April government re- 
port on the condition of winter wheat was 
favorable, indicating a yield of 560,000,000 
bushels, comparing with last year’s crop 
of 418,000,000 bushels, the fall acreage of 
42,170,000 acres having exceeded all past 
records. <A rye crop of 86,000,000 bushels 
is promised, comparing with 60,145,000 
bushels grown in 1917. The Department 
of Agriculture announces that the num- 
ber of breeding sows in the country on 
April 1st was estimated at 9.5 per cent 
more than a year ago, and 5.7 per cent 
more than two years ago. Good reports 
are heard from the far western ranches, 
the winter having been unusually mild, 
the principal drawback being the lack of 
labor, altho wages are largely double those 
paid five years ago. Wheat is getting 
searcer than ever, the visible supply in 
the country being only 4,695,000 bushels, 
comparing with 47,363,000 bushels a year 
ago; while Canada’s visible supply is only 
5,679,000 bushels, comparing with 35,285,- 
000 bushels at this time in 1917. The gov- 
ernment has fixed prices of wheat, while 
corn future prices have at last ruled low- 
er than a year ago, but May oats have 
sold recently 19 cents higher than a year 
ago. Oats have sold for the last three 
months at the old level of wheat prices 
prior to the war. Cash corn has attract- 
ed a great deal of attention recently, and 
during a single week advances of rom 25 
to 35 cents took place. Exports of wheat 
and flour from this country from the first 
of last July to a late date were equal to 





only 174,265,000 bushels, comparing with 
263,344,000 bushels for the corresponding 
period a year earlier. Corn exports for 


the season have amounted to 21,993,000 
bushels, comparing with 


42,457,000 bush- 
els a year ago. ‘ 

Timothy seed brings $6.75 to $7.40 per 
100 pounds; clover seed, $20 to $31.60 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed, $4.111%4 to $4.13% 
per bushel. Wisconsin and Minnesota po- 
tatoes sell at $1 to $1.20 per 100 pounds. 
Fresh eggs bring 31 to 32% cents a dozen, 
with extras at 34 cents for fillers and 35 
cents for cartons. Butter brings 37 to 
40% cents a pound, with seconds at 33 to 
35 cents, and packing stock at 29 to 31 
cents, while tubs go at 42% cents and 
prints at 44 cents, 

Cattle of the choice to fancy class have 
been making a great record of late, the 
keen demand carrying prices to far high- 
er levels. The doing away with meatless 
days has been a great help in making 
higher prices for the choicer classes of 
cattle, and so has the government’s 
change of policy in buying much better 
grades of cattle. As for choice feeders, 
there are not enough to go around these 
days, and higher prices prevail than those 
paid several weeks ago. A short time ago 
a new high record was made by the pur- 
chase of a carload of prime Angus 1,060- 
pound feeders by a Wisconsin buyer at 
$13.90 per 100 pounds, but mighty few 
feeders land anywhere near that figure, 
the packers buying most of the fleshy lots 
of such cattle. The packers are discrim- 
inating severely against dairy cows and 
heifers, because there have been many 
condemnations on post-mortem examina- 
tions by the inspectors, condemnations 
running from 12 to 15 per cent. Differ- 
ences have been made of from 50 cents to 
$1 per 100 pounds between: cows and heif- 
ers of dairy breeds and fhose of beef 
blood of similar weight and quality. Fur- 
ther substantial gains were made in cat- 
tle prices last week, with the bulk of the 
beef steers taken at $13.50 to $15.50, choice 
to fancy heavy cattle going at $15.50 to 
$16.40, good steers at $14.65 to $15.45, light 
weight, short-fed, medium-grade steers at 
$14 to $14.60, and plain to fair steers of 
light weight at $11.50 to $13.95, with seat- 
tering sales of inferior little steers down 
to $10 to $11. Good to prime yearling 








steers brought $14 to $15.50, with sales 
down to $11.50 or even lower for inferior 
lots of these youngsters. A good busi- 
ness was transacted im butcher stock, with 
cows taken at $8.25 to $13, and heifers at 
$9.15 to $13.65, while cutters brought $7.70 
to $8.20, canners $7.25 to $7.65, and bulls $8 
to $12. Calves were in demand at lower 
prices, light vealers going at $14 to $15.50, 
and sales down to $8 to $10 for heavy 
ones. There was an increased demand 
for stockers and feeders at further good 
advances in prices for the better class, 
buyers paying $9 to $13 for ordinary to 
prime lots. The best feeders were heavy, 
and adapted for a short feed. The best 
beef steers advanced 90 cents last week, 
and most steers about 50 cents, other 
cattle sharing in the advanee. 

Hogs were marketed more liberally last 
week, with a Monday run of 67,583 head, 
but there was a good general demand, 
and eastern shippers took a great many 
swine of the better class. With such con- 
ditions, it was natural for the market to 
rule higher, and some good advances took 
place all along the line, taking in pigs, 
especially the stronger-weight pigs. At 
times competition between all classes of 
buyers was lively, and there were usually 
not enough of the better class of light- 
weight hogs to go around. Hogs are mar- 
keted mainly after being held longer than 
usual, in order to acquire size, and re- 
cent receipts have averaged in weight 241 
pounds, comparing with 287 pounds a 
week earlies, 211 pounds a year ago, 219 
pounds two years ago, 234 pounds three 
and four years ago, and 241 pounds five 
years ago. The marketing of hogs in 
Chicago and other western packing points 
this year has run far ahead of a year ago 
in volume, and between larger numbers 
and much increased weights there has 
been a marked increase in the manufac- 
ture of provisions. In fact, little storage 
room is left anywhere, the combined 
stocks of salted hog meats held in west- 
ern packing points on the opening of April 
amounting to 449,210,000 pounds, showing 
an increase of 13,854,000 pounds during 
last month and a gain of 139,000,000 pounds 
over holdings a year earlier. On the first 
of April, the western stocks of lard ag- 
gregated 59,076,000 pounds, comparing 
with 57,901,452 pounds a year ago, there 
having been an increase last month cf 
16,742,442 pounds. In spite of this show- 
ing, all kinds of provisions are selling far 
higher than a year ago, with recent sales 
of pork at $48.40 a barrel, being $11.50 
higher than a year ago. Late sales of 
hogs were at $16.25 to $17.80, the best light 
hogs going highest and the best heavy 
ones 20 cents under them, while pigs 
brought $123 to $17. 

Lambs made further high records in 
prices last week, with a larger demand 
for fat lots than could be supplied from 
the moderate offerings, and the same was 
true of sheep and yearlings. Lambs made 
up most of the receipts, there being a 
great scarcity of everything else, and 
clipped flocks were numerous. Late sales 


were made of prime shorn wethers at 
$14.75, and of prime yearlings at $17, 
wooled flocks selling as follows: Lambs, 


$18.50 to $21.10; ewe breeding lambs, $20 
to $21; shearing and feeding lambs, $18.50 
to $21; wethers, $15.25 to $17.75; ewes, $13 
to $16.75; bucks, $15 to $16. 

Horses were in such extremely small 
supply last week that sellers were not 
forced to sell at reduced prices, altho the 
general demand was far from active. Sales 
were on the basis of $185 to $265 for draft- 
ers, $60 to $200 for inferior to prime farm 
chunks ,and $175 to $210 for poor to prime 
expressers. Mares are being shipped 
straight thru from Missouri to Pennsyl- 
vania farming districts, the demand being 


for animals weighing 1,600 pounds and 
over. Mules are in slow demand. W. 





Kansas City Horse and Mule Market— 
Approximately 100,000 horses and mules 
were received at the Kansas City market 
during the season just closed, which in- 
cluded the eight months from August Ist 
to March ist. Receipts were liberal until 
two weeks ago, when there was a sudden 
decrease of 75 per cent. This is the first 
dropping off of the season, according to a 
majority of dealers, and they do not an- 
ticipate any immediate gain in receipts. 
The closing of the season fully thirty days 
earlier than last year is attributed by 
dealers mainly to the filling or rescinding 
of outstanding government orders. The 
southern trade has been supplied, and the 
prospects for further selling of: cotton 
mules is doubtful, while contractors are 
not taking their usual supply of mules for 
levee work. Big mules of good quality 
are quoted strong, while the sales of light 
mules are slow and draggy. Likewise the 
demand for good, heavy draft horses is 
steady while the sales of light horses are 
slow. The bulk of sales is being made to 
the farm: trade, which is limited. 


TRADE-MARKED RAINCOATS. 


When you buy a raincoat, be sure and 
get one that bears a reliable trade-mark. 
There is more chance for deception in this 
kind of goods than in most clothing, and 





the United States tubber Company, 
Clothing Division, of New York and Bos- 
ton, call particular attention to their 


Raynster trade-mark, which appears in 
every one of their coats, and which is ‘the 
buyer’s guarantee of quality. If you would 
like a style book showing all the Rayn- 
ster models, just drop a postal card or 
letter request to the United States Rub- 
ber Company, New York City, and they 
will be glad to forward it. Some particu- 
lars are given in their advertisement on 
page 685.—Advertising Notice. 



















IMPROVED 
LIVE STOCK 





grains and grasses must be fed to 
live stock if the fertility of our soil 
is maintained. This means im- 
proved live stock must be grownon | 
our farms. Wallaces’ Farmer from ||) 
its first issue has recognized this j})/) 
fact, and ever ard always hasurged j} ||) 
the use of good sires and pure blood, |||)! 
whether in horses, 
sheep, or poultry. 


i i 
| ! 
HN ii 
HAM HE permanent success of agri- |/|))|j 
Ht culture depends upon live }'/// 
stock farming. Most of our ||)! 

i 





cattle, hogs, |})|'/ 





Ss 


'| The Pure Bred Leads 


IM ! In these days of high priced grain 
||| and uncertain markets, the breeder 
| of good stock has all the advantage. 
{| He can command profitable prices |) 
for every animal suitable for breed- || 
||| ing purposes. Even his poorest ani- 
||) mals bring a_premium over the || 
|) scrab when sold on the open market. |)’ 
| || Never has there been somanysound |) 
| || arguments im favor of improved ||''! 
|) live stock. WWiH 
Wallaces’ !armer is promoting the 
||} use of better live stock in many j}))))' 
|) ways. All important live stock H 
shows in the central states are re- 
ported in detail. with photos of the 
champion of the various breeds. 
Leading stock sales are reported, 
with prices paid and names of 1 
buyers. WI 








Corps of Live Stock Experts | 


Wallaces’ Farmer maintains a | 
force of expert stock men who j 
spend their entire time traveling in | 
the interests of pure bred stock. f 
Those men visit the leading herds 
of the country and write them up 
for the benefit of our readers. They 
help those with a surplus of stock to 
sell, and they assist buyers to make | 
judicious selections. Their service |. || 
is always at the disposal of our |) \ 
readers. 
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“| Just a Word, Mr. Breeder 





Isn’t it to your advantage to have | ||! 
| your neighbors raising pure bred | ||| 
| stock? Don’tit mean more buyers |. \/ 
| and better prices for your surplus? mt 
| The reading of Wallaces’ Farmer in i 

any home will tend tocreate anen- |) } 
| thusiasm for better stock. It will | H 
|| result in better neighbors and a |)}\\/j 
} more prosperous community. i 

Every additional reader widens ||); 

our field of influence and enables us ||) ,) 


to further stimulate the breeding ||| 
of pure bred stock. Wi 

Why not help your own business 
and help your neighbors too, by sug- 
gesting that they read Wallaces’ |||) 
Farmer this year? 








Thank You! ; 








(Subscription price $1.00 per year. |), ] 
In clubs of three or more, 75c each). |i) 
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GALLOWAY’S 


LIBERTY HEREFORD SALE 


WATERLOO, 1A., TUESDAY, APRIL 30 








1912—Two 
finnesota State 
~Aged bull, first at 
i Sioux Cit 


+ agg | A 


year < 





Iowa, 





1914—First at Des Moines, 


A SUPERB OFFERIN 


Peerless Prince 582233. 

At head of famous Velie 
Sir Hesiod 282065. 
Alto Beau 20th 212947 


herd, 







1 
Disturber 4th 364835, Bell's 


Auctioneers: Reppert, 


WATERLOO 





PRINCE PERFECTION 342054 


Fairs; 
Nebraska and 
; senior champion at 
Lincoln, 
of Prince Perfection-Fairfax-Repeat- 
er-Disturber-Anxiety Bred Herefords 


This is vour opportunity to secure choice Herefords and pick them from 
a splendidly bred, highly useful lot of young breeding cows, the majority 
of which are bred to or sired by the following outstanding Hereford bulls: 
Prince Perfection 342054. si ge 232358. 

For which I paid $10,000. First in class International 1908. 
Repeater 86th 559869. Raleish Fairfax 424830, — 

A full brother to Repeater 7th, One of Perfection Fairfax’s best 

that sold for $27,500. breeding sons, 


Bells Perfection 


Beau 
Beau Perfect 465508. 
1 choice young bulls go into my sale ring April 30th. 
Perfection 386946, 
great breeding son of Perfection Fairfax, all splendidly bred and ready for service, 


My catalog tells the whole story. Ask for it today, And reserve this date 
—April 30th—for yourself so you can attend this me | event. Catalogs 
now ready. Ask if you want one 


Magne “8, Miller, 


Sale held in pavilion on farm, rain or shine. 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY HEREFORD FARMS 


id Grand Champion Sioux City, 
second prize Kansas City Royal. 
South Dakota State 
Kansas City American 


South Dakota and Sioux City. 





386946 

A great breeding son of the fa- 
mous Masque rader, 

Elect 323041, 


They are sired by 
Mark Fairfax 466716, a 


1OWA 




















For Sale—14 Head of Registered Hereford Bulls 


Polled and Horned. Wel! bred, wel! marked, 
Kearney; age 12 to 24 months. 


R.A. FRITZ & SON, 


heavy boned; 
ifr interested, write or wire 


sired by Polled Prosperity and Fort 


Grinnell, lowa 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 








——n 


Willow Lawn Farm, 


eee 


| ONE OF THE MOST MODEKN 
nc. EKquipped Breeding Plants in lowa 





ae 





it comprises 500 acres and 150 top Aber hat Angus, representing the most aristocratic families 


—Blackcaps, Blackbirds, Trojan Ericas, K. 
ica’s greatest producing 
Poe. Twenty young bulls, 
Willow Lawn adjoins 
of four railroads. 


12 to 18 months— 
Waverly, a town 
Visitors invited. 


Prides and P 
cap of Kdenwold 2 02597, Blackcap Poe 24 236212. 
Angus cow; dam of highest priced American bred Angus 
herd heading bulls—and bulls that wil) fill every need. 


rides. Herd bulls: Bruce Ito 187621, Black- 
Home of Birdis Blackcap, Amer- 


bull, the $5,000 Black 


B. C. DOVE, Waverly, lowa 





QUIETDALE STOCK FARM 


IS THE HOME OF ONE OF AMERICA’S GREATEST ANGUS HEHDS. 
ing richly bred young herd bulls of the Blackbird and Trojan Erica families 


Our prices are right. 
We Invite inspection. 


We are offer- 
They possess scale and quality. 


HESS & BROWN, Waterloo, lowa 





OAK WORTH 


ABERDEEN -ANGUS 


All the Leading Families Represented 


Promising young bulls for sale. 
Write or visit 


HUGO HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


YOUNG HERD SIRES 


OF SUPERIOR BREEDING 
Blackbirds, 


Splendid individuals at reasonable 
the time to buy. Write us. 


CERKO GORDO FARMS 
EK. J. Peake. cc Mason City, lowa 





Ericas, Heatherblooms 


prices. Now Its 


Angus Bulls and Heifers 


for sale. 
14 to 16 


We have a fine lot of young bulls from 
mos. old, sired by Black Oakfield 153033 and 
Balmont Jr. 163149. They are bulls with size and 
quality, ready for service. Also a few good heifers 
and young cows for sale 

loc ated near Mitchellville, on the main line 
x ck Island R. R. and the Interurban from 
Des Moine Call or write 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchelivitie, lowa 


ROSEMERE i ANGUS 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Owner 





o, =. sired by the 

mi , Oakville 

“ antine dams; most 
r show bulls, 





*BPOLUCDCE LO 


KO. B. BURCH, Mer., 





Maquoketa, lowa 


IOWA STATE COLLEGE 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Aberdeen-Angus bull, 17 months old. Clydesdale 
stallion, 3 years old, Address 


FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Zowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
ranging in ages from 


ANGUS BULLS OFFERED 9 to 22 months. Main- 


ly the get of BLaoK Port, full brother to Black Ban- 
noch. Blackbirds, Prides and K Prides. Among 
them our second prize junior yearling, Ponce 2p 
We have avery choice lot to offer. 
J. HM. FITCH, Lake City, Iowa 


Oak Glen Angus Bulls 


A half dozen good yearlings of popular families; 
sired by Bredo 24, a Blackbird bull that puts sub- 
stance in everything he sires. Inspection invited. 
Ww. Ss. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 
A half dozen choice yearlings of the Blackbird, 
Trojan Erica and K Pride families. The get of W 
slackcap. Also few cows with calves at foot and in 
calf. One imported cow. Top families. 
Isenbarger Bros., Battie Creek, lowa 














POL we ED-D DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams For Sale 


Ten double standard Polled Durham bulls from 6 
to 18 mos. old, reds, whites and roans, the low down. 
thick fleshed kind with size. quality and breeding, 
inspection invited, correspondence solicited. 
ALVA METZLER, Sherrard, Ill. 


Double Standard Polled Durhams 


Reds, roans and whites. Some herd heading propo- 
sitions Sired by Scotch herd bull, Roan Victor. 
From 6 to 15 mos, old, Alsosome cows and heifers. 


IRA GHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 


Please. mention this paper when writing. 














a ee —— BMOEES. =e 


One of Nebraska’s Greatest Sires 
Our Durocs 
Many of the best sows in 


just sold 15 head of 
If our Durocs please these men who 


Big Durocs—big bone, extra good feet—is our kind. 
are going into America’s best herds. 
Kern’s big sale were by Crimson Model. We 
fall gilts to Putman & Son. 


held the two best sales in Nebraska, we can please others. 
One choice Red Polled 
We will ship on approval. 


VIRGINIA, NEBRASKA 


have a few sensational fal! boars for sale. 
bull for sale. Write or visit us. 


J. C. BOYD & SON, 





We 




















GREAT PATHFINDER 


The Largest Duroc Boar of His Age Ever Produced 


This is not a mere statement. 


pressure was brought to bear on us to sell this boar to a Nebraska breeder at $2,000.00. 
He is the largest, longest and best balanced big type Duroc boar. 


sation of the breed. 
bred at $100.00 each. Write or visit. 


HURST & HOUSMAN, 


It is a fact admitted by every breeder who has seen this boar, 


This 
A fe 


Much 


Hoar is the sen. 
W 80W8 Wiil be 


Boickow, Missouri 





Home of NEBRASKA PATHFINDER 


Many Breeders Call Him Pathfinder’s Best Son 


We have for sale two fal) boars, sired by Pathfinder. 
Their dam topped our last sale. 


They will make rea! nerd boars 


We were offered €1,000 for six head out of this litter sale day. 
if you want a fine fall boar by Pathfinder, write. 


Ohiowa, Fillmore Co., Neb, 


two boars. 


H. WERNIMONT, 


These 


are extra good, 
These boars are from a fir 
We want to keep the 





LIBERTY LOAN 96081 


He’s a Kentucky production that cost us 81500 and he 
Visitors always welcome. 


saw him at our two winter sow sales, 
out. We raise big Duroce and in large numbers. 


F. W. YEAR & SONS, 


The biaweat 
boar for his age ever 
northwest. 


iniform 
gilts, | 





and 


snethiest 


He’s ti 


heavy boned pigs, 


Ntter, 


Dut will sell the 


Duroe 


brought to the 
talk of all who 


‘has already pa 
Write your wants to v vale 


Metvin, oy lowa 





PROETT BROS. 


Alexandria, Nebr. 





2d by Pathfinder; 


Orton Cherry 


breeding. 


Home of Great Duroes 


—- King Orton by Orion Cherry King; Path. 
King’s Lady, the 81,000 gilt, 
tomo 16 pigs and is raising 10. 


Pathfinder and 1 King’s C 8 Col. 


King, 


Duroc Sows and Gilts Bred to GIANT COL. 


First prize boar Nebraska State Fair, 
sow bred to one of the breed’s greatest boars 
and feet. Giant Col. gilts bred to Top Pathfinder. 


THEO. FOSS, 


1916, and sired by the great sire of show winn ers, King’s Col. 
Giant Col. is big and breeds them big, long and with good legs 


Send me your orders. Write or visit 


Buy 4 


Sterling, Nebraska 





Giant Duroc Fall Pigs 


litter at Iowa State Fair in 1917. 


boar. Herd immuned.—M. C.C 


We also offer our great herd boar, 
won 15 first and second ribbons at the Iowa State Fair in 1917. 
RAMER & SON, Monroe, Iowa. 


Sired by our 
breeding as our 
prize boars and first prize futurity 
Giant Model, his get having 
Come and see this great breeding 


1000-1. 
first 


boars, 





same 


and second 





THREE DUROG PIGS FOR $75.00 


A male and two gilts, three months old, of Critic and Mode) breeding for 875.00. 


Pedigree blanks with each pig. 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, 


For full particulars write 


Murray, Nebraska 





Duroc Jersey Fall Boars 


A limited number offered, the tops from many 
raised. The get of Great Wonder Ist. 

Also the choice yearling, Pleasant Hill Won- 
der, offered. Extra heavy bone, perfect feet. A 
very high class boar and superbiy bred. Can show 


his get. 
B. A. SAMUELSON & SON 
Sac County, Kiron, lowa 





Martha L. Willard Silas Willard 


Marsi Stock Farm 


Pure Bred Duroc Jerseys 


For sale—A few April gilts, bred to D’s Critic. 
Price $75 to $100, crated, on board cars at Princeville, 
Ill. These gilts won't last. Get in if you want one, 
SILAS WILLARD, Princeville, Ell. 


Four Duroc Boars for Sale 


One is a two-year-old, sired by Grand Mode! 161639. 
the boar that won the championship three times at 
Iowa State Fair. Another is a yearling sired by 
Redeemer out of a King the Col. dam, and two last 
spring boars sired by King Cherry Orion 80765A, the 
boar which sired the record breaking offering of 
boars last fall. We guarantee these boars to be all 
right in every way and to be just what we say they 
are. Inspection invited. 
Ww. K. DOBLER, 


PEWSEY OFFERS BRED GILTS 


Durocs, bred for April, May and June farrow. 
Well grown, but not fleshy. Leading blood lines. 
Bred to a son of Giant Model and is litter mate to lst 
and 2d prize lowa futurity winners, 1917; also to 
Critic Col., a big type grandson of King the Col. 


C. H. PEWSEY, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


DUROG JERSEYS FOR SALE 


ars, open and bred gilts. Good indi- 
“oan popular breeding, prices reasonable. Write 
BART HOLOMEW, 

Care Yalehurst Stock Farm, 





Vail, lowa 








Peoria, Ill. 





_BERMSHIRES. 


m1] BERKSHIRES Young boars and gilts 
of prize winning stock 

—of the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired 
‘| by Superbus, sire of the world’s grand 

oe ajc hampton ease at Panama Exposition. 

seu wai 1915. They will pleage you. Prices reasonable, 
——— — C.D. nicHols ‘LIVE STOCK CO., CRESCO, IOWA 


ee 


PALA 


pe mong figs g Farm Herkshires. Nothing 
for sale now—sold out. Nice youngsters arriving 
now out of prize winning sires and dams. Some good 
ones later on. J. H. Nickel & Sons, Arenzville, 111. 








SHEEKP. 

Six cars of bred ewes, four hundred, coarse wool, 
mostly black faces, mostly two-year-olds. Bred to 
lamb April 25. Priced for quick sale at $26 per head 
f. 0. b. station here. Two cars Delaines at #20 per 


head f. 0. b. station here. Wire me your wants at 
my expense. Must sell quick. Wire at Rhodes, la. 





Write me State Center, lowa, W. 8. NICHOLS. 





AUCTIONEERS 


PP PPP errr 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greates 
independent with no ca pital invested. 
of the business taught 


for free catalog. 


in five weeks, 


t School and become 
Every branch 
Write today 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 
CAREY M. JONES, President 
74 N. Sacramento Blivd., Chicago, Ill. 





Be An Auctioneer 


Takes energy and application, but makes money 


from the start. 


Your investment {s small, you risk 


nothing, and you constantly are making new busines 
acquaintances of the best kind. 
MISSOURE AUCTION SCHOOL 


Largest in the World. 


818 Walnut St., 8d Floor, 


W. B. CARPENTER, 


Kansas City, Mo 


Pres. 





J, L. Mellrath, Grinnell, la 


The conductor of registe 4 ed stock sales tps Som 


Fifteen years exp erience in business. 
cattle and swine on our farm. We 
W rite for dates. 


pure bred horses, 
think we know 


our business. 





W. M. PUTMAN 





Tecumseh, 


PEDIGREED 





BE. RIDGLEY 


PICKEREL, 
Auctioneer. 








of Polands. 





We maintala 


Nebraska 


AUCTIONEER 


Live 8TOCK 
eee 


NEBR. 


Years 


a breeder and showman 
Write me 


H. S., W. B. & J, E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ©=™4Rzr“”: 





H. S. ALLEN 


CHARITON, IOWA 


I am making successfu 

in lowa, 

Missourt and Nebraska. 
Write me for dates. 





| sales 


Illinois, Minnesota, 
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Chester Whites 


For sale—40 last September gi 
length and « — lity 

strong backs and nice bead and ears. 
boars and gilts to be shipped 


have bone, size, 


breeding. 


¥F. H. SC HMADEKE, ¢ 


‘of Champion and 
Champion Blood 


lta we ighing 200, 
good feet 





tes r weaning, 





MULE voor eee. 
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N ULEFOOT HOGS 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

April 30—Economy Stock Farm, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 

May 29—Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 

May 30—J. W. McDermott, Kahoka, Mo. 
May 31—Frank Rhynas, Sons & Wells, 
“Stockport, Lowa. 

June 7—Slemmons Bros. and Ward N. 
Roland, Jowa City, Iowa. 

June 11—E. J. Thompson, Jackson & 
White, and N. R. Rundel, Hurley, S. D.; 
gale at Sioux City, lowa. 


ANGUS. 

April 29—W. H. Campbell & Son, Grand 
River, Iowa. 
May 1—lowa Angus Breeders’ Associa- 

tion, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
May 2—Hartnell & Lang, Stacyville, Ia. 
May 21—J. Tudor & Son, Iowa City, Iowa. 
May 22—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, lowa. 
May 23—P. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
May 24—C. A. Rosenfeld, Kelly, Iowa. 
May 28—B. C. Dove, Waverly, lowa, 
June 4—Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa; 
sale at South Omaha, Neb. 
June 5—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Iowa; 
gale at South Omaha, Neb. 
June 6—R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 
ville, lowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
April 30—Wm. Galloway, Waterloo, Towa. 
May 22—Warren T. McCray, Kentland, 
Ind. 
May 28—J. A. Shade, Kingsley, Towa. 
May 2U—Ferguson Bros., Canby, Minn.; 
gale at Sioux City, lowa. 
RED POLLS. 


May 28—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa; dispersion sale. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Oct. 9—J. E. Barry & Sons, Buda, II. 
Oct. 11-—-Yalehurst Stock Farm, Peorfa, Tl. 
Oct. 15—W. H. Garber, Washington, Ml. 
Oct. 2i—Wilber A. Tgrpening, Galesbuig, 
Il! 
Jan. 22—W. H. Garber, Washington, TI. 
Feb. 1—Yalehurst Stock Farm, Peoria, IIL. 
Feb. 5—J. Kk. Barry & Sons, Buda, II. 
Feb. 7—Wilber A. Terpening, Galesburg, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
fssue {n order to be sure of same being made, The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
{fleation or special position. Our pages begin to g0 to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
ean be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 











LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 


H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

E. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 

ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. ‘ 

D, G. SUTHERLAND, Galesburg, IIL. 


Field Notes 


W. TB. Seeley, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, ad- 
vertises Angus bulls from ten to twenty- 
two months old, and will make special 
prices ow the lot. These bulls are just 
being offered for sale, and early buyers 
can take their pick. Mr. Seeley” invites 
you to see them at Springdale Farm, ad- 
Joining Mt. Pleasant. See ad, and write 
or Visit Mr. Seeley if interested in buying. 
—Advertising Notice. 

R. O. Miller & Son, Lucas, Iowa, report 
a good business in Short-horns. Their 
recent sales include a carload of bulls to 
A. K. Torkeson, Lake Park, Minn.; also 
a herd header to George Eggert, Newton, 
Jowa. Mr. Negert gets a noan yearling 
Augusta bull that was bred by James 
Leask & Sons, of Canada, The dam of 
the bull is Imp. Augusta Queen, said to 
be the best imported Augusta cow that 
has come to Canada. At the head of 
their herd, Messrs. Miller have a choicely 
bred bull, Superb Omega, by Uppermill 
Omega, the dam being by Superb Sultan, 
and the grand-dam Imp. Fortuna, bred by 
Anderson, They are getting a nice lot of 
oN from Superb Omega.—Advertising 
4 ce, 


HARTNELL & LANG’S COMING ANGUS 
SALE. 








Once more we direct attention to the 
approaching sale of Aberdeen Angus, to 
4 held by Messrs. Hartnell & Lang, of 
Stacyvville, Iowa, May 2d. forty-seven 
highly bred show and breeding cattle will 
pass thru the ring at that time, and fif- 
teen of them have spanking calves at 
foot. Blackbirds, [ricas, Prides, Queen 
Mothers and jarbaras are the families 
mainly represented. See Gay Rose R. if 
Page td rt show cow for fast company. 
Cor fe hyn has an enviable show record, 
her ce the bull calf which sells with 
tod; Sue never looked more valuable than 
well am Her freshne ss and smoothness are 
tha “ii = rved. We were impressed with 
as being upom a recent visit to the farm, 
cattle. vo wor king, thoro business lot of 
men holdi 18 quite remarkable for young 
valuable “. their first sale to put up so 
seen ‘car te cattle. It is plain to be 
that they } hey are alive to the situation, 

Y have faith in the public to allow 





the : > : ~ 
eral compensating price for a good of- 
‘6 comprising half or more. strictly 


mea notoh cattle. Among the bulls are a 
—” of very promising Pride young- 
of Pri ‘ae a son and another a grandson 
ton pile of Aberdeen 219th, one of the 
be Nt sg of the herd. She is a daughter 
oF ahead Aberdeen 206th, bred by John 
One w rson, Cranewood Black Knight is 
bull — bank on for a future herd 
smoothne ve erness of his lines and his 
Blac bird’= are worthy of comment. His 
te nde pedigree is most attractive. And 
and a. ian ee a tried sire, a good bull, 
stronsty~ whose get is good, we would 
Excelle, recommend the four-year-old 
ecenent of Quietdale. Many pure-bred 








breeders would improve their herds by 
using bulls like him. The fifteen calves 
which sell at foot and which are such a 
pleasing lot, are mainly by Berene, a son 
of the very noted sire, Black Peer, his 
dam being Blackcap 30th, by Blackston, 
making’ him a three-quarters brother to 
Black Pass, that gained prominence in 
the Tudor herd. A two-year-old heifer 
worthy of mention is Eb Elta 4th, by Eu- 
doras, Her dam, Eb Elta, is the dam of 
the $710 Eb Elta 2d, sold by Escher a year 
ago. We might mention, too, that the 
bull Pierce Arrow is by Black Lad W., he 
a son of Belfast, whose twenty sons sold 
for an average of $500 a couple of years 
ago. In getting to this sale, those at- 
tending the association sale at Cedar Rap- 
ids the day previous can come to Oelwein 
that evening. It is but a short run next 
morning to McIntire, where conveyance 
will be furnished to the farm. Besides 
meeting trains at McIntire, they will be 
met also at Osage and Lyle. Note the 
final announcement in this issue and ask 
for the catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


THE GALLOWAY HEREFORD SALE, 
APRIL 30. 


Our readers are again reminded of the 
big Hereford cattle sale to be held by 
William Galloway, Waterloo, Iowa, Tues- 
day, April 30th. This is Mr. Galloway’s 
first public sale of Herefords, and he will 
offer seventy-six lots, eleven of which are 
bulls. The catalog is not yet at hand, 
but the announcement elsewhere in this 
issue briefly shows a well-bred and at- 
tractive offering. The chief stock bull, 
Prince Perfection, is a grand champion 
winner, and half-bnother to McCray’s 
Perfection Fairfax, Those looking for 
Herefords of this popular breeding, that 
will no doubt sell at very reasonable 
prices in Mr. Galloway’s first public sale, 
will be able to make a-selection in this 
offering from cows bred to or sired by 
Prince Perfection, Bell’s Perfection, Ra- 
leigh Fairfax, and the VPerfections also 
include young bulls by the $19,000 Supe- 
rior Fairfax, and sons of Richard Fairfax, 
Letham Fairfax, and Mark Fairfax. Oth- 
ers are by Perfection Disturber and Dis- 
turber 4th, by old Disturber. Other sires 
represented are Peerless Prince, at the 
head of the Velie herd; Repeater &6th, full 
brother to the noted champion Repeater 
ith; Beau Elect, Beau Perfect and others 
of note. Mr. Galloway includes Lady 
Ilect 44th, one of the best daughters of 
Beau Elect, while her dam is the great 
cow Penelope, by St. Grove 3d, a grand- 
son of the celebrated St. Louis. Lady 
Elect 44th is now a three-year-old, and 
sold at the top price of the Chas. C, Grif- 
fith sale, which included some of the 
tops of three dispersion sales. The heifer 
is bred to Mr. Griffith’s herd bull, Belle’s 
Perfection, a grandson of the old cham- 
pion Perfection. This is just one of a 
number of good things that Mr. Galloway 
has selected from other sales, and is now 
offering in his own sale. The bull offer- 
ing is not large, but includes some herd 
headers of most attractive breeding. The 
sale will be held at the Galloway Hereford 
Farms, adjoining town, and Mr. Gallo- 
way will be very much pleased to see you 
at his first publie sale of registered Here- 
fords. See annotincement, and write for 
the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. Advertising Notice. 


1OWA ANGUS SALE, MAY 1. 

The Iowa Angus sale, to be held at 
Cedar Rapids, lowa, May 1st, is of spe- 
cial interest to every Angus breeder of 
the state, because it is the first state sale 
to be held by the lowa Angus Breeders’ 
Association, The offering has been in- 
spected and approved by KE. T. Davis, 
western representative of the American 
Angus Association. The catalog shows 
an exceptionally well bred offering. There 
are fifty-seven head, and over half of 
them are Blackbirds and Ericas, and most 
of the others are (QJueen Mothers, Prides, 
Lady I[das, the foundation of the Black- 
birds, and Heatherblooms. Such well- 
known sires are represented as Bocas, 
Belfast, Black Woodlawn, Black Jovian, 
Morning Star 2d, Black Emerald, Western 
Star, Brookside Edward, Black Ensign, 
Edale, Black Pass, and others of note. 
The first cataloged is the consignment of 
four bulls from the good herd of EK. 8S. 
Bishop, Wellman, Iowa, three of them 
sired by the noted Blackbird bull, Bocas, 
whose get sold at top prices in the H. D. 
Miller & Seger dispersion sale. Two of 
these sons of Bocas are Trojan lUricas, 
and two are Blackbirds. Elsenberg is one 
of the best bulls Bocas has sired. He is 
a Trojan Erica June yearling, his dam 
being Eldorene 3d, by Brookside Eclipser. 
The others are equally as well b red. One 
of the Blackbird bulls is out of a daugh- 
ter of Black Woodlawn, and another is out 
of Blackbird of Ballindalioch, by Prince 
Ito 2d, the grand-dam being Black Enam- 
el, one of the highest priced Ballindalloch 
Blackbirds imported to this country. Fol- 
lowing the Bishop consignment comes the 
consignment of two bulls and three fe- 
males from the herd of Wm. R. Blake, 
Low Moor, Towa. Two are Trojan [Ericas, 
two Blackbirds, and one a Queen Mother, 
The Queen Mother is a five-year-old cow 
with a heifer calf at foot. She was bred 
by P. J. Leahy, and sired by Morning 
Star 2d, while her dam was by Black 
Woodlawn. The next consignment listed 
is that of C. I. Woods & Son, Mechanics- 
ville, lowa. They sell two bulls and three 
females two with calves at foot. Four 
are Blackbirds and Trojan Ericas, and 
one is a Queen Mother, with a double 
cross of Black V/oodlawn. One of the 
bulls, Blackcap Basil, is an intensely bred 
Blackbird, and of the popular Blackcap 
branch. He hes just turned two years 
old. H. H. Reed, of Marengo, comes next, 
with the largest consignment in the sale. 
He is selling his best Ericas, several of 
them Chieftain Trojans, and all choicely 
bred. T'wo are bulls and the rest females, 
several with calves at foot. R. W. Plum- 
mer, of Marshalltown, consigns two fe- 
males and one bull. The latter is a Tro- 
jan Erica yearling sired by Belfast. One 
of the cows is a Blackbird two-year-old 
heifer, bred to Black Engraver, the go 
bull for which Mr. Plummer paid over 
$2,000. Miss Nora Baldwin, of Keswick, 
consigns one Blackbird bull sired by Black 








Jovian, and a Trojan Erica bull by the 
same sire; also a Georgiana heifer, bred 
to Black Bertram E. Lee C. Kelly, of 
Clinton, consigns two Blackbird females, 
one Blackbird bull and one Erica bull, the 
latter extra good. Kemp Bros., of Marion, 
consign a Blackbird bull, a Pride cow, a 
Lady Ida cow and a Lady Ida bull, the 
latter by Black Pass. The Lady Ida cow 
has a bull*calf at foot and is re-bredi Few 
Lady Idas are as well bred. S. T. Yocum, 
of McCausland, consigns a Blackbird bull 
and several good young heifers. E. J. 
Murphy, of Iowa City, sells three cows 
and one heifer, one of the cows being a 
daughter of Western Star, and has a 
heifer calf at foot, and is re-bred. Chas. 
Freese, of Wheatland, consigns a_ well- 
bred offering, comprising two bulls and 
two females, one a choicely bred Black- 
bird heifer, bred to Boston of Quietdale. 
Another is a Queen Mother cow, sired by 
Morning Star 2d, and out of Imp. Dandy 
of Langshot. P. E. Black & Sons, of 
Monticello, consign two bulls, one a Tro- 
jan Erica and the other a Blackbird, and 
both by a son of Belfast. See anmounce- 
ment, and write E. T. Davis, Iowa City, 
Towa, for the sale catalog. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.— 
Advertising Notice. 


THE CAMPBELL ANGUS SALE, 
APRIL 29. 


Attention is again called to the public 
sale of Angus cattle, to be held in Osceola, 
Iowa, Monday, April 29th, by W. H. 
Campbell & Son, of Grand River, Iowa. 
This is the first Angus sale from River- 
side Farms, and high prices are not asked 
for or expected. The cows are a useful 
lot and a good many have good, big calves 
at foot. The sire of most of the young 
things is Prince of Clovermead 2d, the 
top-priced animal in the Record & Mack- 
lin dispersion sale. The vearling bulls 
are mostly sired by Tokio of G., a son of 
Benton Boy 8d, and out of a daughter of 
Israste, combining both Blackbird and 
Krica blood from the Hooker herd. The 
present herd bull, Black Star 3d, is in- 
cluded in the sale, and is of attractive 
breeding and strong individual merit, as 
described last week. He is a half-brother 
to the Caldwell show and breeding bull, 
Blackeap Star, a champion and sire of 
winners, His dam is the Pride cow, Arn- 
dale Prunella, a grand-daughter of Proud 
Duke of Ballindalloch, Special attention 
is called also to the two-year-old bull, 
Paragon Ito, as being a very promising 
herd header, of the right type and quality, 
and of a prize-winning ancestry that 
means individual merit by inheritance. 
He belongs to the McHenry prize-winning 
Abbess family, being a close descendant 
of the McHenry grand champion cow, 
Abbess McHenry 2d. The dam of Paragon 
Ito is a grand-daughter of the St. Louis 
World’s Fair grand champion, Prince Ito 
2d, while on the sire’s side is the cham- 
pion Kloman. Paragon Ito js very thick 
and smooth in conformation, with a strong 
back, smooth tail-head, and he has a 
good, short, broad head and plenty of 
scale. Both the herd bull and Paragon 
Ito are insured, <A good. lot of younger 
bulls, mostly yearlings, make up the rest 
of the bull offering. See announcement, 
and write for the sale catalog, mentioning 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising Notice. 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE. 


G. F. Gruss, Greenfield, Towa, now of- 
fers Scotch Short-horns for sale, of both 
sexes, the cows and heifers he offers be- 
ing bred to Village Ordens, a _ prize-win- 
ning son of Imp. Villager, while Ris dam 
is a daughter of Imp. Belle of Ordens, one 
of the best producing cows in the Upper- 
mill herd, Mr. Gruss paid a top price 
for Village Ordens at the Uppermill sale 
two years ago. He now has some excep- 
tionally good ealves, including several 
show calves, sired by Village Ordens. The 
bulls Mr. Gruss now has for sale include 
Excelsior Goods, a red yearling of extra 
depth and thickness, belonging to the 
Cruickshank Acorn family, and sired by a 
Sultan bred bull. Another good one is 
Violet Royal, a roan yearling Violet Bud 
of good lines and quality, and by the 
same sire. If interested in a herd header 
or in Scotch cows or heifers at reason- 
able prices, write or visit Mr. Gruss, who 
is nicely located adjoining Greenfield. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing.—Advertising Notice. 


THE ECONOMY STOCK FARM SHORT- 
HORN SALE, APRIL 30. 


A draft of fifty head of Short-horn cat- 
tle will be sold at the Economy Stock 
Farm, near Shenandoah, Iowa, on April 
30th. The offering is made up of some 
forty-four head of females and six head 
of bulls. This is largely an offering of 
Sotch cattle, and they are reds, whites 
and roans., It is an offering of useful 
cattle; in fact, some of the very top ma- 
trons of the entire herd are listed in this 
sale. Such cows as Diamond Beauty, a 
red, coming six years old in May, are not 
often found for sale. She may not attract 
as a show cow, but she is more, for she 
has proven a real producing cow. Her 
calves have topped the bunch raised om 
the farm, and she will no doubt prove an 
attraction in this sale. Diamond Beauty 
is a daughter of Diamond Goods. She 
comes from a good family, and sells with 
a nice heifer calf at foot, and is re-bred 
to Villager’s Diamond, the great herd 
bull. Here is a combination which in- 
sures the buyer real value, We could 
mention a number of extra good values, 
such as Red Princess, a Cruickshank 
Acorn, with calf by Villager’s Diamond; 
an Emma cow with calf at foot; Secret 
Viscountess, and roan bull calf, by Dale 
Clarion, There will be some fifteen head 
of calves at foot, and several cows re- 
bred. In Villager’s Diamond this firm has 
a bull of unusual excellence. He can 
hardly help proving a wonderful sire. He 
is a son of Imp. Villager and a winning 
son, and a bull valued at a long price. 
Villager’s Diamond cost Doty & Kraschel 
$1,700, and recently they have refused 
$5,000 for him. His breeding and unusual 
Short-horn quality stamp Villager’s Dia- 
mond as one of the entire breed’s best 
bulls. Come to this sale. Write now for 
catalog ,and when doing so please mention 








Wallaces’ Farmer. See ad in this issue.— 
Advertising Notice. 


FERGUSON BROS.’ COMING HERE- 
FORD SALE. 


Ferguson Bros., of Canby, Minn., claim 
May 20th for a sale of Herefords, to take 
place at Sioux City, lowa, at which time 
they will sell sixty-five head. Ferguson 
Bros. maintain a very high-class herd of 
Herefords. At the head of their herd the 
past few years was the noted bull, Louis 
Fairfax, who, during his limited career, 
sired numerous herd headers, among them 
being two that sold for $5,000 each. Cows 
bred to Louis Fairfax and cows with 
calve at foot by Louis Fairfax, will be 
strong features of the sale. The present 
herd bull is Disturber 12th, a first prize 
bull at all the big shows, and a bull that 
in his present breeding form weighs 2,600 
pounds. From twenty to twenty-five 
cows sell bred to Disturber 12th. -Fergu- 
son Bros. have prepared a real treat for 
the lovers of White-facés for this ecca- 
sion. Watch future issues of Wallaces’ 
Farmer for particulars. Meantime, file 
your application with these gentlemen at 
once for their illustrated catalog.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN FUTURITY. 


Eight thousand dollars has been ap- 
propriated by the American Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association for the futurity 
classes of the 1918 shows, held at the lowa 
and Ohio state fairs, the American Royal, 
and the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion. Twenty awards are made in each 
class, and the $8,000 is the amount appro- 
priated for the futurity classes alone. The 
entries for the senior futurity classes are 
already closed. Entries for the junior 
classes can be made up to June Ist. Any 
of our readers desiring to obtain full in- 
formation concerning these futurity class- 
es can get it by writing the American 
Short-horn Breeders’ Association, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. Altogether, the 
Short-horn Asosciation offers $200,000 in 
cash prizes for 1918. Appropriations are 
made for fairs and shows in thirty-six 
different states.—Advertising Notice. 


“ISHOOD WONDER” DUROCS, 


J. E. Barry & Sons, of Buda, Ill, well- 
known breeders of Duroc Jersey hogs, 
are the owners of the above sensational 
young sire. “Alarmer,” sired by Dis- 
turber, by Defender, out of Tattletale 32d, 
by Volunteer, and bred by H. E. Brown- 
ing, stood at the head of their herd. While 
Alarmer himself was never shown, two of 
his litter mates stood first and second, 
respectively, at the Illinois State Fair, 
and he carries as much show-winning 
blood as any sire now in service. Alarmer 
has been in the herd four years, and has 
sired a great line of brood sows. Barry 
& Sons recently purchased Ishood Won- 
der, the boar selected by J. KE. Davis, of 
Knoxville, Il., as a suitable sire to cross 
on his Pathfinder sows. Before his death, 
Mr. Davis predicted that Ishood Wonder 
would make a larger and smoother hog 
than Pathfinder, grown and developed by 
him. Time proves that his judgment was 
good, for Ishood Wonder at two years has 
ans ll-inch bone, 67%-inch heart-girth, 
and is almost as tall and long as Path- 
finder. Out of his first crop of pigs, he 
has three boars heading good herds. Two 
of them will be on the show circuit this 
fall. In addition to Ishood Wonder, 
Barry purchased three of Davis’ 
best Pathfinder sows. They now have 
over 200 pigs sired by these two great herd 
boars, with dams by Alarmer, Pathfinder, 
Great Wonder I Am, and Tommy Doyle. 
They have claimed October 9, 1918, and 
February 5, 1919, for their sale dates.— 
Advertising Notice. 


GRAND CHAMPION O. C. K.’S CHIEF. 


A recent visit to W. H. Garber, of 
Washington, Ill, found him busy with a 
crop of 120 young Duroc Jerseys. The 
grand champion is in ideal condition, and 
has been adding new laurels to his honor, 
The crop of pigs sired by him would be a 
credit to any sire. He has a real show 
litter out of a King The Colonel dam, 
grand-dam by Cherry Chief; two extra 
fine litters, dams by Pathfinder Giant, 
and a litter out of a Joe Orion dam. Mr. 
Garber has spared neither time nor money 
in securing a class of brood sows of the 
best of blood lines, and extra fine indi- 
viduals to mate with his grand champion 
sire. Ninety per cent of his brood sows 
are direct descendants of Ohio Chief. In 
buying from him, you will not only get 
good individuals, but stock with show- 
winning ancestors on both the sires’ and 
‘dams’ sides. Mr. Garber has claimed 
October 15, 1918, and January 22 ,1919, for 
his sale dates.—Advertising Notice. 


DISSTON SAWS AND TOOLS. 


An interesting booklet descriptive of 
Disston saws and tools for the farm has 
been issued by Henry Disston & Sons, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., who for many years 
have been makers of Disston saws. They 
are made for all purposes, and you can 
get any kind of a saw you want in a 
Disston saw. The booklet gives full in- 
formation concerning the Disston line, 
and undoubtedly it will be interesting to 
many of Wallaces’ Farmer readers. The 
Disston line comprises not only saws, but 
ulso the Disston corn knives, Disston files, 
bevels, plumbs and levels, trowels, ete 
The booklet gives complete information.— 
Advertising Notice. 


CONCRETE PLATFORMS FOR WELLS. 
‘ The ordinary wood platform surround- 
ing a well causes dirt, and it soon rots 
out. The Atlas Portland Cement Com- 
pany, of New York and Chicago, call par- 
ticular attention to the value of concrete 
well platforms, and give information as 
to how to build so as to give the most 
satisfactory service, and the amount of 
materials necessary. This is one of the 
many things built with cement, of which 
they tell in the very instructive booklet 
on building with cement, which they have 
issued. Just drop them a postal card or 
letter request, asking for the Atlas Farm 
Book, and it will come by return mail.— 
Advertising Notice. 
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Herd bull, Villager’s Diamond by Villager. Diamond Beauty by Diamond Goods. Cow calf by Cumberland Count 
‘There are few like bim.” rebred to Villager’s Diamond. Here 1s extra value in a breeding matron. 


A Scotch Offering With Few Exceptions 


We are selling in this sale many of the best cows on our farm. About fifteen cows are selling with calves at foot and some 
ten head of these are rebred to our great herd bull, Villager’s Diamond. The cows are a useful lot of prime breeding age. We 
can please the buyer after the white, red or roan. Our bull offering is small but some choice youngsters ere listed. 
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Remember Villager’s Diamond is One of the Best Bulls of the Breed 


Write for catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


EGONOMY STOCK FARM. SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


Elmer J. Lamb, Fieldman. Kraschel and Milne, Auctioneers. 
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Stacyville, lowa, Thursday, May 2 


Nearly all youn cattle and of the Blackbird, Trojan 
Erica, Pride, K. Pride, Queen Mother and Barbara families. 


There are 40 cows and 7 bulls, 15 cows sell with fine 
calves at side by Berene, nearly a full brother to Black 
Pass, and many others will be due shortly after the sale. 


We sell Gay Rose R, the cow that stood third at the last 
American Royal, and was prominent in her class thruout 
the show season—has bull calf at foot. We sell the show 
heifer, Peora, an outstanding 12 months calf. 


An especial attraction is Black Fly E, by Imp. Eurotas 
of Finlarig and out of Blackbird 89th, the dam of the 
$2,00U bull, Belmont 8d. She has cow calf at foot. Kinera, 
by Imp. Prince Felix, is a most valuable K Pride. Her 
two bulls will be in our show herd this fall. 


Brinsmaid of Oakworth, Molly Brinsmaid, Evlian of 
Oakworth, Valley Park Pride 3d, Queen McHenry 59th 
and Eb Elta 3d, are others that we reluctantly part with. 


In bulls we sell the good tried sire, Excellent of Quietdale,; and some dandy younger bulls, among which are Cranewood 
Black Knight 19th and Pierce Arrow. 


We have selected an offering that we are vy proud to submit to the best breeders of the land. It comes down thru the best 
known bloodlines that have brought fame ar. honor to this historic breed. Get our catalog and learn all. Address 


HARTNELL & LANG, Stacyville, lowa 


Auctioneers—Cooper and Brock. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 














The sale follows the Association sale, held at Cedar Rapids. Parties attending that sale can come to Oelwein that evening; 
and morning of May 2 come to McIntire over C. & G. W. Trains will be met day of sale at McIntire, Osage and Lyle. 
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nder the personal man- 
Derby, of Alabama, and 
of the sale will be 
{ American Red Cross 
gale will accomplish two 
the farming interests of 
opportunity to buy Short- 
pest sort, and the Amer- 
I : ‘ross needed funds for the tak- 
ican ee our boys and the boys of our 
ing CAM ur readers who want particulars 
Allies. ing the sale, can have them by 
concern touch with the American Short- 
getting needer's’ Association, Union Stoek 
yard Chicago, Hl.—Advertising Notice, 
AN IGNITION SYSTEM TO REPLACE 
THE 


ds 


MAGNETO. 
+ automobile owners, and many 
Many owners, have had diffi- 


gasoline engine ; i 3 

culty in getting their engines to run at 
jow speed without missing. The reason 
for this as a rule is that at low speed 
the magneto does not produce as hot a 
gpark a3 it does at. higher speed,,with the 
result that the mixture is not properly 
exploded. One of the features of the 
Atwater Kent ignition system, which does 
away with the magneto, 1s that it gives 
a hot spark no matter what the speed of 
wur motor. This not only makes for 
economy in running, but also for easy 
gtarting. Their systems are made for both 
automobiles and tractors, and if you 
would hke to know more about them, for 
either purpose, just drop the Atwater 
Kent Mfg. Works, Philadelphia, Pa., 4955 
Stenton Ave., a letter, and they will see 
that their interesting literature comes by 
return mail, Simplicity is one of the 
features of their ignition system, and this 
literature goes into it in detail.—Advere 
tising Notice. 


RELIABLE SEEDS. 


Northrup King & Company handle ev- 
ng in the line of seeds, both field, 
en and flower seeds. They have is- 
sued a very attractive catalog, which any 






reader of Wallaces’ Farmer can secure 
on request, or if wou are in a hurry for 
seeds, tell Northrup, King & Company 
what you want, and they will see that 
you are supplied with seeds that will 
prove reliable and satisfactory. They 


have one of the best equipped seed! houses 
in t country. Their seeds are carefully 
selected, thoroly cleaned and tested for 
and germination, so that they know 
t what they are sending out. You can 
good idea of their magnificent seed 
by looking over their catalog, which 
hes it, as well as gives an idea of 
» splendid line of seeds they offer. No 
er what you want in-the line of seeds, 
cay supply it. The mention of Wal- 
’ Farmer when writing them will be 
appreciated by Northrup, King & 
pany as well as ourselves.—Advertis- 
ing Notice, 


PROBLEMS OF LUBRICATION 
DISCUSSED. 

In the 64-page booklet which the Vae- 
uum Oil Company, of New York City, 
have issued, they discuss all the problems 
of lubrication which are likely to come 
up in the use of automobiles and tractors, 
Their business is the manufacture of oils 
for lubricating purposes. They make oils 
for the big steamships and battleships, for 
the big Corliss and all kinds of engines, 
and specialize on automobile and tractor 
lubrication. Their booklet deals particu- 
larly with automobile and tractor lubri- 
cation problems, and it contains much in- 
formation that the automobile and tractor 
owner Ought to have. Their advertisement 
on page 670 tells some of the reasons why 
the worst thing the automobile owner can 
do is to stop at a garage and say, ‘‘Give 
me a quart of oil,” without specifying 
What kind of oil he wants. Their adver- 
tisement reproduces the automobile lu- 
brication. chart, which they have issued, 
sting all the makes of automobiles, and 
fiving the oil that is best adapted for the 
use thereof.—Advertising Notice. 

MEND YOUR OWN TUBES. 
“a the burpose of giving the automo- 
ue owner a quick and effective means of 
vulcanizing his own tubes, the Marvel 
Accessories Manufacturing Company, 7279 
i, lair Ave., Cleveland, Othio, offer the 
ave Junior vulcanizer at $1. Their 
claim is that you can make a permanent 
ne on an inner tube by the use of this 
Me a in five minutes’ time; that you 
pcr le pat any fire to bother with, the 
oe nga dise welding the patch to 
mate Ee, They sell their vuleanizers with 
her ney-back guarantee, and the vulcan- 
ay an he secured either of your dealer 
tot ag sang not have it forward a dollar 

he Marvel Accessories Manufacturing 





Company. ate ° ; “ 

it witw asking for their vulcanizer, and 
iidludag forwarded. The complete outfit 
Othee SX Patches and six heat. discs. 


our patches and other heat discs can be 

ing Notes,” reasonable price.—Advertis- 
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be glad to@ée that you are supplied. No 
ear ow ould start out without chains 
his bex, and it is better to have 

of chains if you expect to do 

much driving in the mud. Chains on the 
front wheels as well as on the rear wheels 
give the maximum of safety, and they are 
a@ good investment, as every man will ap- 
| rg who has tried them.—Advertising 

otice. 


A TRACTOR FOR THE SMALL FARM. 


The Advance-Rumely Thresher Com- 
pany, of La Porte, Ind, call particular 
attention to their Oil Pull 8-16 tractor, 
which is especially adapted for the quar- 
ter section farm. It has one-man control, 
the traetor and plows being combined in 
one machine, and the mechanism is con- 
trolled from the driver’s seat. The plows 
handle fust like horse gang plows, being 
right underneath and in front of the op- 
erator. They are always in sight, so he 
knows just how they are working. With 
this tractor, ygu can back up with the 
plows, make short turns, and turn square 
corners, working right up to the fences 
and corners. Like the other Oil-Pull trace 
tors, the 8-16 is guaranteed to burn kero- 
gene, and is equipped with a powerful 
four-cylinder motor. Our readers desiring 
full particulars concerning this tractor, 
or if they want to know about the larger 
tractors ‘which the Advance-Rumely Com- 
pany make, they should ask for special 
catalog, which eovers every point in the 
construction and operation of their trac- 
tors. Write them either at La Porte, 
Ind., or the branehes mentioned in their 
advertisement.—Advertising Nictice. 


REASONS WHY FRANKLIN SALES 
INCREASED 135 PER CENT. 

This is the special feature of the ad- 
vertisement of the Franklin Automobile 
Company, of Syracuse, New York, on 
page 679. They point out as reason No. 1 
that the Franklin automobile owners get 
from twenty to twenty-five miles to a 
gallon of gasoline; that he gets an aver- 
age of 10,208 miles to a set of tires; 800 
miles to a gallon of oil. In other words, 
the claims of the Franklin Automobile 
Company are that the economy «f running 
their car is such that it gives the most 
powerful impetus to their sales. There 
are new features about Wranklin cars this 
year about which they will be glad to 
tell you. The new Franklin catalog goes 
into detail with regard to the ear, and 
they will be glad to send this to any of 
our readers who mention the paper when 
asking for it. Franklin automobiles can 
be obtained in all styles. The very hand- 
some closed-body car is illustrated in 
their advertisement on page 679.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


AN INTERESTING PAINT BOOK. 


The Minnesota Linseed Oil Paint Com- 
pany, of 1115 Third St., South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., have issued a paint booklet 
which tells about Minnesota paints. There 
is a Minnesota paint for every paintable 
surface, and no matter what kind of a 
job of painting you want to do, this book- 
let will be of interest and value. There 
is a whole lot of sound sense in their 
suggestions that you simply fool yourself 
if you buy paints on price, that good paint 
costs good money and that poor paint is 
high in price, no matter what you pay 
for it. In other words, it takes just as 
much labor to put on poor paint as good 
paint, and if you put on a poor paint 
that scales and cracks, your money is 
soon wasted. The Minnesota Linseed Oil 
Paint Company sell their paints thru 
dealers, and they will be glad to give you 
the name of the dealer and tell you all 
about their paints on request. They also 
offer Minnesota Linseed Oil Meal, and 
will be glad to quote prices to stockmen 
wishing to buy toil meal.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

THE NEW WILLARD STORAGE 

BATTERY. 


The special feature of the new Willard 
storage battery is the threaded rubber in- 
sulation, which adds much to the life and 
service of the battery. The Willard Stor- 
age Battery Company, of Cleveland, Ofio, 
tell about this new battery in a special 
advertisement on page 677, and they will 
be very glad to have you eall at the Wil- 
lard Service Station, and there are many 
Willard Service Stations thruout the coun- 
and see the insulation of this bat- 
Under the title of “The Scory of 

Tittle Threads,” this being the 
number of threads that pierce the rubber 
insulation, so that it can be used witheut 
decreasing the voltage or increasing the 
battery size and weight, can be obtained 
by writing the Willard Storage Battery 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. If there 
are any questions you want to ask with 
regard to the care of the automobile bat- 
tery, they will be glad to tell you, and to 
give you the name of the nearest Willard 
Service Station, so that you can get any 
battery service you wish.—Advertising 
Notice. 

A BOOK ABOUT FISK TIRES. 

Any of our readers desiring to get full 
information concerning the complete line 

Fisk tires. cam have it by writing the 

Fisk Rubber Company, Chicopee Falls, 


Mass., or by calling on any of the Fisk 
dealers, of which there are many 
all over the country. If you want 
to have your tires (no matter of what 


make) examined, you can have them ex- 
amined by calling at the Fisk Service Sta- 
tion, of which there are likewise many 
all over the country. The Fisk Rubber 
Company now have a cord tire which they 
would like to shew you cross-sections of, 
as they believe it will interest all auto- 
mobile owners. Cord tires have given 
mere mileage and less trouble than other 
tires, and they are becoming more and 
more popular.—Advertising Notice. 








BED POLE.. 


REGISTERED RED POLLEB BULLS 


From 12 to 15 months old, Prices reasonable. 
Roger Van Evera, KB. 1, Davenport, ia. 


When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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‘ The offering comprises 10 bulls and a good useful lot of cows 
and heifers, bred or with calves at foot. 
Star 3d, half brother to the Caldwell champion, Blackcap Star, 
is one of the strong attractions of the bull offering. He isa 
four-year-old Blackbird topped Pride of Aberdeen, sired by 
Black Star 2d, and his dam is a granddaughter of Imp. Proud 
The bull offering also includes the ex- 
ceptionally good two-year-old, Paragon Ito 226932, with a 
noted prize prize winning ancestry, being a descendant of the 
grand champions Prince Ito, Kloman, Bobby Dobbs, and the 
McHenry grand champion cow, Abbess McHenry 7th. 
dam of Paragon Ito is Abbess, by Blackbird Ito, by Prince Ito, 
and the granddam is Abbess McHenr 
young bulls, mostly yearlings, are included. 

i Write for the sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, ( 
and come to the sale, April 29th, where you can select from a 
useful lot of Angus breeding stock at your own price. 

W. H. Cooper and H.S. Allen, Auctioneers. 


W. H. CAMPBELL & SON, 
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Osceola, lowa, Monday, April 29 
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The herd bull, Black 
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7th. A good lot of 











Grand River, lowa 























HOLSTEENS. 








POLLED HEREFORD BULLS 


aud some femeales for sale. Choice individuals 


of best strains. 
D. C. MAYTAG, Laurel, lowa 


HEREFORD BULLS 


Sired by Merry Dale, a grandson of Dale, and some 
by Vivian's Lad, a Disturber-Masquerader bred bull. 
Farm adjoins town on the southeast. Call or write. 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


HEREFORDS 


I have a number of high class young bulls to offer 
at the present time. hey are well marked and 
splendid individuals. No better can be obtained, and 
prices right. Sheridan Stock Farm. 

4. B BD, Prop., Cleghorn, lowa 








WE HAVE FORSALE 


Twe Holstein Bull Calves 


One of these is 7 months old and fs a real show calf. 
Nicely marked, great length of body and from extra 
geod ancestry. 

A few good Duroc fall boars and open gilts For 
further information write 
LAMB & CURRENT 

Johnson County, 


Tecumseh, Nebraska 


HOME FARM HER 


All surptue fem@les consigned to 
lowa Breeders’ Sale at Des Moines, 
March 27-28. A.R.O. Cows and heif- 
ers bred to King Korndyke Sadie 
Vale 24th. Bull calves by this sire @\ 
for sale. Ls 

Ww. B. BARNEY & SONS ly FB\ 


Chapin. lowa 





TAR, 








SHORT-HORNS. 


HEWRY STENBERG, ELMORE, MINN. 


OFFERS ROAN SCOTCH BULLS 
One outstanding {8 an August, 1916, Augusta by 
DMamond Medal 62 4004, one of the great 
burs of the breed. Come and see our herd. Nearly 
all the best known tribes and top individuals. 


Short horn Bulfs Four young bulfs, $150 each; 

one herd bull, $280; all reds; 
five Duroc fall boars of big type breeding. R. M. 
YOUNG, Cook, Johnson Co.,, Nebraska. 














Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
(ontification for prom, & 


eep and 
, address and number stamped on tags. 
atalog mailed free on request, 
. Burch &Co., 155 W. Heres St. Ch 


SEELEY’S DODDIES 


Fifteen high class registered Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls, from 10 to22 months old. Special prices on the 
lot, or will sell singly as purchaser desires. Come 
and see them on Springdale Stock Farm, adjoining 
this city. W. B. SEELEY, Mt, Pleasant, lowa. 


W. B. SEELEY, Mi. Pleasant, lowa 








The short cut to greater dairy profite— 


accrehr@HOLSTEIN BULL 


The one sure way to increase produc- 
tion. Write for free imfermattion. 
THE HOLSTEIN - FRIESIAN ASS’N OF 
AMERICA, Box 239, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


HOLSTEIN COWS AND HEIFERS 


Always a number of the best that can be found. 
Don’t hunt everywhere. Good sound young tuber- 
culfn tested ones may be bought of me. PAUL 
JOHNSON, 682 Exchange Blidg., Bo. St. Paul, Minn. 








IG@H GRADE HOLSTEIN CALVES. 

I can sell you the finest heifers and bull calves 

from the best dairy farms in this county, $15.00. 
EMIL ANDERSON, Calf Buyer, Gilberts, fil. 





POLAND-.CHINAS. 
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Spotted 
Poland- 
Chinas 


The World's Greatest Pork Hog 
300 March pigs for June shipment, when weaned. 
Buy from the oldest and largest herd of Spotted 
Polands on earth. Recorded in recognized record. 
Have your order beoked new. 
H. L. Fanltkeaer, Box W, Janresport, Mo. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


The Handy 
Staltion Service Record 


Every etatiion owner needs id 
Mecord. Contains blanks for 100 mares; fully 
indexed, amd the most convenient record ever 
published for b on. tough linen 
paper, bound tn cloth covers. Just fits the 
pocket. Single copies, 75c each; three or more, 
60c each. Send orders to WAELLACKES’ 
FABMER, Bes Moines, lowa. 























OAK GLEN 


POLAND CHINAS 


Good fall boars. Also a few spring boars and two 
herd bears for sale. Also bred gilts. Boars tn ser- 
vice: Big Jones Jr., half brother to Gerstdaie Jones, 
and Orphan Lad, third prize pig at Omaha, 1916. 

Come or write. 


W.S, AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Made also with Ribbed Tread 





0A Great, Big, Handsome Tire, WITH A BIG-BUTTON, 


NON-SKID TREAD that gives you the greatest possible amount 
of safety against side-slipping. It is built with an intimate 
knowledge of what you demand in a tire, combining luxury, 
$3 resiliency, comfort, speed, good looks, endurance, safety 
and economy to the highest degree. 

The reputation of an old and long-experienced manu- 
facturing institution for tires of the highest quality and 
soundest value is more than maintained by the unsurpassed 


record of the 


Sop EverywHers 


Time to Re-tire? 


